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RANSMISSION ABROAD 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. MURRAY published yesterday THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR GEORGE 
POMEROY-COLLEY, 7835-7887, Including Services in Kaffraria, 1854-59; in 
China, 1860; in Ashanti, 1873-74; as Military Secretary and afterwards as Private 
Secretary to Lord Lytton, 1876-80; and as Governor and High Commissioner in Natal, 
1880-87. By GENERAL SIR WILLIAM F. BUTLER, K.C.8., now Commanding in South 
Africa. With Coloured and Plain Maps, Portrait, and Illustrations, 7 vol. demy 8vo, 2is. 


A BOY IN THE PENINSULAR WAR: the Services, Adventures, and Experiences of Robert Blakeney, Subaltern 
in the 25th Regiment. An Autobiography, Edited by JULIAN STURGIS, Author of “ Jobn-a-Dreams,” “ Oomedy of a Country House,” &c. Demy 8vo 
with Map, 16s. [Just published. * 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Monograph. By his Secretary, Sir Epwarp Hamitron, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 5s. Second 


Impressiou (Toird in the press). , . ; 
“Nobody has a better right to put on record the impressions derived from long and close intercourse with Mr. Gladstone; and we may add that nobody 


could have dona it better.”—Times. 
“Bright, impartial, and well-informed......Will be perused with enjoyment by readers of all shades of opinion.”"—Morning Post, 


MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SUSAN FERRIER, 1782-1854, Author of “Marriage,” “Destiny,” 
&c. Based on her Private Correspondence in the possesvion of, and collected by, her Nephew, JOHN FERRIER. Edited by JOHN A. DOYLE, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 18s. (Just published, 
SECOND THOUSAND IN THE PRESS. , 
A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. By J. Azntuus Grsps. With 
many Illostrations, large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
“A real pleasure to read.”"—Guardian, ** Breezy yet lettered pages.” —Times. 
“This charming book.”"—Daily Telegraph. * A book to delight in.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. _ 
“The writer has found an infinite charm, and has set himself to share his delight with all who will. He has brought rest and fragrance to our dusty 
London doors, and for that we are in his debt.‘’— Bookman. 
“On every page we have some quaint reminiscence, some felicitous reminder of bygone days.” —Bookeeller. 


THE TEMPLE OF MUT IN ASHER. A Narrative of Excavations at Karnac, with an Account of the Dis- 
coveries made and their Connection with the History and Religion of Egypt. By Miss MARGARET BENSON and Miss JANET GOURLAY. The 
Inecriptions and Translations by PERCY E. NEWBERRY. With Map and many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, [Just published, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—(A4 Selection.) 
A MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, DUCHESS OF TECK. Based 


on her Private Diaries and Letters. By ©. KINLOCH COOKE. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. [Ready early in March. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, from 1827 to his Death in 1850. Based on his Correspondence, hitherto unpublished. 
Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER. With a Summary of Sir Rovert Peel’s Life and Character by his Grandson, the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. With 
Portraits, &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. . [Next week. 

*,* The First Volume of this Work, containing the Life of Sir Robert Peel down to 1827, was published in 1891. These Two Volumes complete the B: phy, 
and contain Correspondence of the greatest Political and Personal importance and interest, including Letters to and from H.M, the Queen, the Duke of Wellington, 

Mr. Disraeli, and all the leading Persons of the day. 


NOTES FROM AN INDIAN DIARY, 1881-1886. By the Right Hon. Sir Mounrsruarr E. Grant Dorr, G.C.S.I. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s. [Ready next month. 


LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES: being a Sketch of the Life of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.L, 
0.B. With Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Papers. By General Sir PETER S. LUMSDEN, G.O.B., C.8.1., and GEORGE R, ELSMIE, 
0.8.1. Demy 8vo. [Ready next month, 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM ROBERT MENDS, G.C.B., late Director of Transports. Including 
Many Years of Service in Various Parts of the World; the Loss of the Frigate ‘Thetis’; the Perilous Voyage of the ‘Pique’; and a Naval Account of the 
Crimean War, By his Son, BOWEN S. MENDS, late Surgeon, R.N. With Portrait and Ilustrations, demy 8vo, 1és. [Ready next month. 

THE NAVAL PIONEERS OF AUSTRALIA. By Lovis Becxe and Watrer Jerrery. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

[Ready next month. 

ARCHEOLOGY AND AUTHORITY, SACRED AND PROFANE. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford; ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., Yates Profeszor of Archmwology at University College, London, and formerly Director 
of the British School at Athens; F. LL. GRIFFITH, M.A., F.8,A., Editor of the Archwological Survey of the Eat LO Fund; F. HAVERFIELD, 
M.A., F.S.A., Fditor of the Roman Inscriptions in Britain for the Sorp. Inscr. Latinarum; the Rev, A. C. HEADLAM, B.D., Author (with Professor W. 
SANDAY) of “A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans’; D. G. HOGARTH, M.A,, Director of the British School at Athens. With an Introductory 
Chapter on the General Value of Archwological Evidence, its Capabilities and Limitations, by the EDITOR. Edited by DAVID G. wane Ri be 

‘eady in March, 

ASIATIC STUDIES. Religious and Social. By Sir Atrrep Lyatt, K.C.B. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 

_ Sir Alfred Lyall’s volame of “ Asiatic Studies,” after passing through two editions, has been for some time out of print. The author has now undertaken to 
give his work some final revision, and a second series of kindred studies which have not hitherto appeared in book form will be added. The whole will be com- 
prised in two volumes, of which the first wil!, in the main, correspond in contents to the previously published volume, 


THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE BORROW, 1803-1881. Based on Official 


and other Authentic Documents. By Professor WILLIAM I. KNAPP, Ph.D., Li.D, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, [ Ready early in March. 


THROUGH THE STORM. Pictures of Life in Armenia. By Avetis Nazarsex (Editor of the Huntchak). Trans- 

lated by Mrs. L, M. ELTON. With a Preface by F. YORK POWELL, Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. Crown 8vo, 63. (Nearly ready. 
Although in the form of a novel, it is a true description of actusl scenes which have taken place during the last two years, and illustrates in a graphic manuer 
both Armenian life and manners, and the character and practices of the Tarks. 

THE COST OF SPORT. Edited by F. G. Artato, joint Editor of the “ Encyclopedia of Sport.” Crown 8vo, 
6s. Including, amongst others, the following subjects:—ANGLING. By “ Joun BICKERDYKE.”—COACHING and DRIVING. By W. C. A. Birew— 
COURSING. By J. W. Bourne.—C3IOKET. By W. J. Forp.—CYCLING. By H. Graves.—FERRETS. By N. Everitt.—GOLF. By Ganprw ©, 
SuitH.—HAWKING. By the Hon. Geratp LascriLEs.—HORSES and HUNTING. By W. O. A. BLEw, the Eart of Coventry, Major GrraLp RicaRpo, 
E. T. Sacus, Watter Winans, &.—LAWN TENNIS.—ALPINE OLIMBING. By Epwarp WuympzR.—POLO. By W. ©. A. BLEw.—RAOING. By 
E. T. Sacns.—ROWING (also PUNTING, HOUSEBOATS, &c.) By R. Porpuam Loss, and others.—SHOOTING (Big Game, &.) By H. A. Brrven, 
Captain GERRARD FERRAND, J. D. INVERARITY.—TROTTING. By Walter Winans.—YACHTING and SAILING (Canoes, Wherries, &.) By Wartsctoy 
BaDeEn-PUwELt, C. 8. Cotman, O.E., A. L. Rumson, &c. [Ready this mouth, 


THE ART OF DINING; or, Gastronomy and Gastronomers. By Apranam Haywasp. A New, Complete, 
and Annotated Edition. By CHARLES SAYLE. With Photogravare Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. [Nearly ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FATHER BARRY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TWO STANDARDS. By W. 
Barry, D.D. In green cloth, 6s. 

_.“ Powerfal and dromatic......Father Barry’s knowledge of men and things is 
like Ibsen’s, deep....,.The book is powertul and interesting......Father Barry has 
the gift of graphic and vivacious narrative.”"’"—Daily News, 

“The most remarkable novel that the last three months have produced...... 
from beginning to end a deep and powerful study as from the life, finely and 
truly drawn.”— Westminster Gazette, 








THE AUTHOR OF “GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.” 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
DEAN SWIFT. Edited by Gzorcz Birxseck Hin, D.C.L, 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Illustrated, demy Svo, cloth, 12s. 

“A most valuable and interesting volume......a very readable book and a use- 
ful work of reference.”— Manchester Guardian, 
“The volume has been admirably edited,”’—Daily News. 


“The book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a great career.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
New Volume. With Frontispiece, 5s. 


LORD CLIVE: the 


British Rule in India. By Sir A. J. Arsurawnort, K.C.S.1. 
[Next week, 





BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


MODERN ENGLAND. Before the 
Reform Bill. By Justin McCarruy, M.P. .(A New 
Volume of “The Nation Series.”) Many Illustrations, 
cloth, 5s. 


“Written with all the charm and picturesqueness which Mr. McMarthy can 
bring to the treatment of historical details, it forms an exce'lent book on 
popular lines to placs in the hands of the rising generation ."—Scotsman. 

“A book which, unlike most existing histories of the period, avoids the 
charge of tediousness .,... Will add to Mr. McCarthy’s admirers in litarature.”” 

—Daily Chronicle, 


4 NOVEL OF MEDICAL LIFE BY A NEW WRITER. 
HARRY INGLEBY: 
SURGEON. 

By FREDERIC J. WEBB. 

Cloth, 6s. : i 

[Nert week. 


The life-history of a young doctor, describing his student days, 
his friendships, his love-story, and his East-End practice. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


EUPHORION: being Studies of the 


Antique and the Medi#val in the Renaissance, By VERNON 
Lez. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Delightful and scholarly......The book indeed is fascinating _———, 
—Graphie, 


A ROMANCE OF THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


RICROFT OF WITHENS. By Hatur- 


WELL Sutcuirre, Author of “A Man of the Moors.” Cloth, 6s, 


*€ What ‘Lorna Doone’ is to Exmoor, so * Ricroft of Withens' should be for 
that part of the Yorkshire moorlands in which the scene of the story is laid...... 
The story is a powerfal one and powerfully told. There is not a dull chapter in 
it, and the dramatic events hurry on with a !atefal energy which makes it almost 
impossible tn put the book down until it is finished to the last word...... Certainly 
one of the strongest books of the last year.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“Jt is a story that is full of vigour and life.”— Speaker. 

“ A capital story......the book may be bearti’y rexoi_mended to those who love 
drinking and fighting sceres and the play of those elementary passions, love 
and revenge......[Mr. Sutcliffe] has two essentials of a good novel-writer, a fine 
insight into character and an independent outlook. Nor do there exhaust his 
merits ..... he has the art of narration.” —Academy, 

“Should win for Mr. Sutcliffe a high place among our foremost living 
novelists.”— Yorkshire Herald, 

“ A stirring story of romance and adventure. In style reminding us of Mr. 
6. R. Crockett, ‘ Ricroft of Withens’ is just the sort of story which that author 
would love to tell...... The book abounds in strong and moving paszages which 
genuinely hold the reader.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ It is by way rather of high praise than of captions comparison that we say 
that in reading Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffs’s last romance we are irresistibly re- 
minded of ‘Lorua Doone.” As Mr. Blackmore, by an enchantment known to him, 
overpowers the reader's sense: with the odours and sounds and lonely distances 
of Exmoor, so bas Mr. Sutcliffe, with a sure touch, treated the same phenomena 
of the Yorkshire moors......We turn to the many excellences of tuis traly 
remarkable book,—its grip, its vehemence, its bold characterisation, its fertility 
of incident, its power of sustained description, its scholirly style, its atmosphere, 
its romantic realism, and only regret that space does not allow us to deal with 
them more fully. In hard fighting of the grim and gory kind that Sievenson 
and Kingsley loved, Mr. Sutclitfe is a master.""—Literary World. 

** A very vigorous tale,’’— Yorkshire Post. 

« 4 pook that will be read, talked of, and universally admired.” 





—Aberdcen Free Press, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN. Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Foundation of 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


*.* To be completed in 5 handsome royal 8vo vols., each with Index, 
25s, per vol. net. 
VOL, III. NOW READY,--With 5 Full-pagé Photogravures and many other 
llustrations. 


THE ROYAL NAVY: 
A HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
By WILLIAM LAIRD OLOWESs, 
Assisted by Sir Ctewests Marxnam, K.C.B., Captain A. T. Manan, H. W, 
Witson, Turopore Rooseve tt, L. Carr Laveutor, &e, 
CHAPTERS. Contents and Contributors to Vol. III. 
XXVI. Civil History of the Rosal Navy, 1714-1762. W. LAIRD CLOWEs, 
XXVIII. Military History of the toyal Navy, 1714-1762: Major Operations, Ww, 
LAIRD CLOWES. 
XXVIII. eT Te of 1 aaa Navy, 1714-1762: Minor Operations. 1, 
Co fTON. 


R LAUGHTON, 
Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAY, 





XXIX. Voyages and Discoveries, 1714-1762. 


XXX. Civil History of the Royal Navy, 1763-1792. W. LAIRD CLOWKs, 
XXXI. Military History of the Royal Navy, 1763-1792: Major Operations, 


Captain MAHAN, U.S.N. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Captain A. 7. Mahan’s contribution on the major operations 
of the War of the American Revolution extends to over 200 pages of this volume, 

Athenzum.—* Far, very far indeed, in advance of anything we now have.” 

Times.“ We shail follow the further prosecution of Mr, Laird Clowes’s moau. 
mentxl work with no little interest aud sympathy.” 

Standard.—“ An indispensable and standard work.” 

Vice-Admiral CoLoms, in the Saturday Review.—‘‘ A work of national and 
enduring importane-, reflecting especial honour and credit on Mr. Laird Clowes, 
and generally on all who are concerned in its production.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ Worthy of its magnificent subject.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ This is the first adequate and complete history of the 
British Navy.” 


LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAIL LORD LYONS, G.C.B. 
With an Account of Naval Operations in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff, 
1854-55, By Captain 8. Earpitey-Witmor, R.N (Retired), Author of “‘fhe 
Development of Navies,” ‘*The British Navy,” &c. With Maps, Portraits 
and other Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, 

** This memoir is an intere*ting contribution to our naval history.”"—Daily News, 
“The book is ons of great interest and solid vaiue......A valuable addition to 
our naval literxture.”—Athenzum, 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH MERCHANT 
SERVIOE. By R.J.Conwewati-Jonzs, With many Iilustrations, demy 
Svo, cloth, 14s, 

“This is a splendid book for mariners......A most attractive feature is its 
many illustrations, Details are given which those emgaged in the merchant 
service will find extremely usefal.”—Scofsman. 


FIELD ARTILLERY WITH THE OTHER ARMS: 
its Employment Illustrated from Miluary History, and its Re-armament 
with Quick-firing Guns Disenssed. By Major K. 8S. Mar, R,A., Author of 
**Guns and Cava'ry.” With Pians, crown 8vo, 63, 

At the present time, when the question of the re-armament of our Field 

Artillery is a topic of absorbing interest in the military world, we gladly welcome 

Major May’s thouchtfal and accurate treatise.”—Dutly News. 


THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES, Trade ‘and 
Travel in Western China. By ARcHIBaLD J. LITTLE, F.R.G.S. Entirolv 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and with Additional Matter, with 35 
illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, cioth, 6s. 

** All those who want to know about the Yangtse should read Mr. Littlo’s 
book, for there 1s no one who can compare with him in knowledge of the facts ; 
while Mrs, Little’s photographs are a charming feature of the volume.” 

—St. James's Gazette. 

FROM EUSTON TO KLONDIKE: being the Narrative 
of a Trip to the Yokon Goldfields in the Summer of 1898. By Juiivs M. 
Price, F.R.G.S., Special Artist-Correspordent of the Illustrated London News, 
Author of “ihe Land of Gold,” &. With Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A racy narrative il:ustrated freely with sketches and photographs...... All 


very interesting.” —Scotsman, 

ROME. By Retnnoup Scuorner. Edited and Condensed by 
Mrs. AnTHUR Bex (N. D'Anvers). With 290 Iltustrations after Original 
Drawings by well-kaown Italian Artists. Demy 4to, unique binding case, 
£2 2s, net. 

“A& bright and most attractive book......The illustrations make the volame 
contrat most favourably with any other publication of the kind.”—Scotseman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ART AND ILLUSTRATED E£OOKS: being a Guide to Collectors of 
Ilnstrated Works in English and French, By J. Lewrxe. With 35 Plates, 
—— er gaa 1,000 copics only, £3 33. net; Edition de Luxe, 100 copies 
only, £4 43, net. 

” for ae a hearty welcome from collectors, librarians, and book lovers 
generally.”—Scotsman, 


THE FOUNDING OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. As 
Recorded in the Journals of Mr. Ropert Govcer, First Colonial Secrotary. 
Edited by Epwin Hopper, Author of “‘ A History of South Australia,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, & KNIGHT: 
AGE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR 1899. Fifty-vinth Year. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 103. 6d. 

Tne cheapest and handiest book of reference. 
FOURTH EDITIQN OF WILLIAM BLAOK’S NOVEL. 

WILD EELIN: her Escapes, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows, 
By Wrt1aM Buiack, Anthor of ‘‘ A Daughter of Heth.” Crown 8Svo, 6s. 

‘<< Wild Eelin’ is a delightfal figure, in whom Highland virtue and Highland 
faults of character vie for attractiveness.”—Daily Chronicle. 
_ NOW READY. Price 1s. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.—JANUARY NUMBER. 
The finest Illustrated Magazine of the Day. 
CoNTENTS. 

Tue Letters Or Ropert Lovis Stevenson. Edited by Sidney Colvin. - 

i Deen. By George W. Cable. With an Illustration by Albert 

erter. 

Tae RovcH Rivers: RaisinG THE Rearwent. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Tilustrated with many Photographs, taken at San Antonio, Tampa, Ouba, 
aud Montauk. 

On THE FEVER SHIP: a Story. By Richard Harding Davis. 

Tue British AkMY Mancovres. By Captain W. Elliott Cairnes, Royal Irish 

Fusiliers. The Illustrations from Copyright Photographs by the Author and 





others. 
Wits tHE Sirpar. By Major Edward Stuart Wortley, commanding the Arab 
Irregular Fores, &, &e, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd, 





ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, £.0. 
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BOOKS. 


——— 


THE UNION OF ITALY.* 


Tue new “Cambridge Historical Series,” which is under the 
editorship of Professor Prothero, makes a good beginning 
with Mr. Stillman’s Union of Italy. Few episodes of modern 
history possess the romantic charm which belongs to the 
struggle of the Italians to free themselves from the yoke of 
the Hapsburgs and of the Bourbons. Not to Italians alone, 
but to many sympathisers in other lands, the venture of Italy 
was a Holy War, waged on behalf of the highest hopes of 
humanity. “Italy,” wrote Mazzini, “is the Divine Infant 
called by God to be the Moses of the peoples of Europe.” Mr. 
Swinburne’s “Song of Italy” echoed in noble poetry the pre- 
diction of the Revolutionary chief. An historian, writing of 
the movement to-day, naturally makes use of more measured 
language. Italy is now free; the desired union has been 
accomplished, with results considerably more medest than 
were anticipated fifty years ago. Mr. Stillman writes as a 
friend of Italy, but in the tone of a disappointed friend. He 
went to Italy in the year 1861, with an ardent love for 
the land, and the most exalted anticipation of the future of 
the Italian people. A prolonged residence in the country, 
however, under circumstances favourable to an intimate 
acquaintance with its political life, convinced him that the 
remark was true, once made to him by an Italian statesman: 
“The union of Italy was accomplished too quickly and too 
easily.” It would have been better for Italy, in Mr. Stillman’s 
judgment, to wait many more generations in order to fulfil 
the prophecy of Carlo Alberto,—JItalia fara da se, This view, 
which Mr. Stillman terms the moral of his history, is 
fortunately not much obtruded in the excellent narrative 
portion of the work, which contains not a little to lead one to 
distrust it. 

Although a friend of Austria, the author of The 
Italy does not conceal the horrors of Austrian rule, and of 
the still fouler despotism under which Southern Italy suffered. 
The Austria of which he writes was vastly different from the 
Austria known to us, which, chastened by disaster, has 
abandoned : 10st of the principles and methods of despotism. 
It was the Austria of Metternich, of Francis I, “the Imperial 
jailor and inquisitor,” of Radetzky and Haynau. Those who 
guided its policy were distinguished alike by moral callousness 
and by limited intelligence. They could not understand that 
a high-spirited nation with a great past were not to be reduced 
to subservience by the use of means that might have been 
suitable enough in a convict-prison. The risings and con- 
spiracies excited by their insults to Italian feeling were met 
by torture and by repressive measures of a disgracefal 
character. The Emperor constituted himself jailor-in-chief, 
and, with an industry that would have done credit to Philip II. 
of Spain, prescribed the various tortures and privations to 
be inflicted on the victims. The effect on public opinion was 
what might have been expected. ‘The indignation of the 
civilised world,” writes Mr. Stillman, “at the sufferings of 
Silvio Pellico, Confalonicre, und their companions in torture 
did more to relax the chains that held Italy down than all the 
risings which Austria suppressed.” 


It was not by the common people that the insulting 
oppressions of Austria and of the Neapolitan Government 
were most keenly felt; the latter kept the lower classes in 
good humour by corrupting them. It was among the culti- 
vated classes, among the students and the educated young 
men, that the revolutionary movement took deepest root. 
“ Young Italy ” found its spokesman in Mazzini, whose mystic 
propaganda did a great deal to prepare the minds of the 
Italians for the changes that were tocome. The carly risings 
were, however, acts of despairing courage,—the ventures of 
men who felt that if they could not free their country, they 





* The Union of Italy, 1815-1895. By W. J. Stillman, late Correspondent to the 
Cambridge: At the University Press. [6s.] 


Times in Rome. 
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would die as a protest against her shameful servitude. The 
expedition of the Bandiera brothers—well remembered in 
England because of the supposed complicity of the English 
Government in their capture—may be taken as a type of 
them all. The brothers had worn the Austrian uniform. 
They organised their expedition in Corfu, and landed in Italy 
with nineteen followers to overthrow the rule of the Bourbons. 
They had been warned by friends and sympathisers not to 
throw their lives away. They replied that they foresaw that 
the material influence of their attempt would be slight, but 
they hoped to give an eloquent example to others by dying in 
the cause of Italian freedom. Mr. Stillman writes as follows 
of the ill-fated expedition :— 

“The absolute recklessness of the Bandieras, seen in the 

light of history, affords example at once of the folly and the 
heroism of the Italian insur rectionary movement. Judged by its 
immediate and practical results, it was folly ; judged by its moral 
influence, none of the futile attempts was more potent for Italian 
liberation. Mazzini bas been charged with responsibility for 
this unfortunate eifort. ‘That he did constantly stimulate to 
rebellion at any cost and against any risk there can be no 
doubt: this was a characteristic of the Mazzinian agitation. 
The Bandiera enterprise was the legitimate fruit of Mazzini’s 
propaganda, and the fact that at the last moment he condemned 
as rash that particular movement in which the Bandieras 
perished does not affect the accusation that he urged men 
recklessly and without any regard to the consequences to attempt 
insurrection, even in the most desperate circumstances. It is 
impossible, however, to judge or to condemn the general policy 
except with reference to the general result, and there is no 
question thatthe general result of Mazzini’s policy was to develop 
in the most direct and powerful manner the insurrectionary 
tendency amongst all the youth of Italy. The enthusiasm of 
men who die for an idea has the effect of martyrdom, whether 
political or religious, and Mazzini’s teaching must always be 
judged as a religious propaganda and not as practical politics. 
‘The names of the Bandieras undoubtedly acted subsequently as 
powerful incentives, and the faith of the brothers, expressed in 
their own words, caused ‘their example to be contagious to forty 
thousand Italian lovers of their country and bound by oath to 
her fortunes.’ It is necessary that those who are given to 
martyrdom should throw themselves absolutely into any enter- 
prise, even though it be destined to failure, hoping to induce 
by their example the inert and the timid and those of little 
faith to follow them.” 
Mr. Stillman remarks with justice that Pio Nono’s passing 
fit of liberalism, although soon repented of, gives him a 
place, which he would not have coveted, among those who 
made contributions to the union of Italy. Many who were 
repelled by the extreme and free-thinking propaganda of 
Mazzini hailed with joy the pious and sentimental liberalism 
of the Head of the Church. Gioberti Balbo and D’Azeglio, 
in writings which were widely read, advocated the con- 
federation of the Italian States under the presidency of 
the Pope, seeking in this way to unite the hopes of young 
Italy with the more conservative sentiment of the rest of the 
nation with regard to religion and the Church. The subse- 
quent conduct of the Pope proved the truth of the saying of 
Metternich, “A liberal Pope is inconceivable;” but his short- 
lived display of liberal and Italian sympathies helped forward 
the cause which he afterwards came to look upon as the most 
fatal enemy of the Church. 

A great opportunity came to Italy in 1848. Austria was 
weakened by internal troubles, and Carlo Alberto was able to 
lead a large and gallant army againstit. The opportunity was 
lost mainly through the weakness of the King, who was a 
vacillating dreamer. Mr. Stillman gives a pathetic picture 
of him during the campaign, spending his nights in fasting 
and prayer, and during the day wandering about in the camp, 
a haggard, distraught figure,—unable to give suitable orders, 
but too vain and obstinate to entrust the leadership to 
competent hands. He refused the aid of France, which he 
might have had on conditions. With the abdication of Carlo 
Alberto and the succession of his son, the cause of Italian 
freedom passed from the phase of hope into that of practical 
falfilment. Vittorio Emanuele was free from the unpractical 
fanaticism which had been the weakness of all former cham- 
pions of Italian freedom, and he was fortunate enough to secure 
the services of one of the greatest Ministers of modern times. 
By inducing Piedmont to join the Allies in the Crimean War, 
in spite of the protests of the extreme party, Cavour gained 
for his country a recognised place in the Councils of Europe 
at the Congress of Paris. A few years later, at a village in 
the Vosges, he persuaded Napoleon to join Piedmont in a 
war against Austria, and to undertake to free Italy from the 
Alps to the Adriatic The price required by France, and 
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agreed to by Cavour, was the cession of Savoy and Nice. 
“It was a heavy price to pay,” writes Mr. Stillman, “but it 
bought eventually much more than Napoleon ever intended 
to give.” Notwithstanding this acknowledgment of the 
immense value of the French alliance, Mr. Stillman, un- 
reasonably, as it seems to us, deplores that Italy owed its 
liberation to the sword of France. But the hopes of Italy 
could not be permanently kept alive by abortive risings; and 
it is difficult to see from what other quarter the physical force 
could have been obtained to overcome the armed power of 
Austria. England, it is true, as Mr. Stillman says, had 
always urged on Austria the progressive liberation and con- 
stitutional evolution of Italy. But Austria knew too well 
that in the temper of the Italian people, liberal institutions 
would only whet the appetite for complete freedom. It was 
most unlikely that Austria would part with some of its fairest 
provinces unless compelled to do so by a great military disas- 
ter. All movements, religious as well as political, if they are 
not to disappear leaving not a trace behind them, must pass 
at 4 certain stage from the guidance of dreamers and enthu- 
siasts into the hands of practical men. The transition may 
rob them of their ideal beauty, and alienate some of their 
earliest supporters, but it is the price that must be paid for 
permanent influence. 


Mr. Stillman’s volume contains an interesting account of an 
incident in 1870 which was very near bringing Italy into the 
field by the side of its old ally, the Emperor of the French. 
Through the medium of the Austrian Ambassador a proposal 
was made to Italy to take the front line as the ally of France, 
Austria-Hungary engaging to support the alliance with an 
army of observation on the German frontier. Italy acquiesced 
on the condition of the surrender of Rome as the price of its 
assistance. The Imperor, in deference to Catholic feeling 
in France, refused to give up Rome. After the battle of 
Woerth, however, negotiations were resumed through Prince 
Napoleon, who offered any concessions demanded by Italy. 
The Austrian Cabinet and the Ministers of Vittorio 
Emanuele decided that the offer came too late, although 
the King himself desired to join his forces with those of the 
French Emperor. Mr. Stillman tells a story that when 
Vittorio Emanuele visited the Emperor William at Berlin in 
18738, he said to his host with his wonted frankness: “ But for 
these gentlemen (pointing to his Ministers, Minghetti and 
Visconti-Venosta), I should have made war on you in 1870.” 

Mr. Stillman has much to say regarding the unsatisfactory 
condition of Italian political life at present. The rancour of 
political factions, he remarks, and the corraptions of the 
agencies have developed a contempt for Parliamentary insti- 
tutions which is at this moment the greatest danger of the 
nation. It is well to remember, however, when deploring the 
evils of political faction, the wise remark of Cavour: “The 
worst Chamber is better than the best Ante-Chamber.” 





MARIE ANTOINETTE AS QUEEN.* 


Tue world will never lose its interest in the tragedy of which 
Queen Marie Antoinette is the central figure. The literature 
of the subject goes on increasing; also, with wider knowledge 
and more impartial study of real authorities, goes on 
improving. From France, from England, from every 
European country, fresh Lives of the Queen, fresh studies 
of the time, and of everything connected with the Revolution 
and its victims, follow each other continually. All the 
authors seem to have something new to say, and some 
different point to insist upon. A few years ago the 
Revolution as a romantic subject was supposed to be 
played out, and publishers turned with shrinking from the 
very word; now, every one seems to recognise the fact that 
there is no such background. Variety is ensured by the 
many points of view; it is a story on whose details, to say 
nothing of its leading features, writers will never agree. 

For careful study, for scrupulous fairness, softened by that 
chivalry which Burke so eloquently demanded for the un- 
fortunate Queen, no modern French writer is excelled by M. 
de Nolhac. This is the second part of his beautifal book on 
Marie Antoinette, a work of art in more senses than one. 





* (1) Marie Antoinette the Queen, From the French of Pierre de Nolhac. 
Paris: Goupil and Co. London: Simpkin, Marshal!, and Co, (63s. net.J——(2.) 
Marie Antomette. By Ciara Tschudi, Authorised Translation from the Nor- 
wegian by E. M. Cope. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, (7s, 6d.1 


Marie Antoinette, la Dauphine, was reviewed in the Spectator 
some months ago. Marie Antoinette, la Reine, is got up in the 
same splendid way as regards paper, print, and illustrations, ig 
translated with the same spirit, so that one hardly craves for 
the original, and is naturally much more interesting. M. de 
Nolhac has the courage and sincerity to see what kind of 
woman would naturally grow out of the young Princess ho 
has studied so fully,—innocent, high-spirited, impatient, not 
over wise, walking lightly on the dangerous margin between 
the Old World and the New. A nature full of good feeling, 
but obstinate and proud, with warm affections which for 
many years had no rightful channel in which to run, and 
therefore spent themselves on friends not always worthy. 


M. de Nolhac understands such a character as this and the 
mistakes it would be likely to make. Looking at it from the 
point of view of a philosopher and a gentleman, he sees that 
such a character was by nature incapable of many of the sing 
and faults which have been laid at its door, and he does hig 
best, by telling the truth about her, to clear the Queen’s 
memory once more from those scandals which were invented 
and spread by the evil-hearted jealousies of the time. One 
would indeed have thought that such old poisonous stories, 
some of them exaggerations of the Queen’s imprudences, some 
pure slander, had been by this time sufficiently discredited to 
appear no more in any decent Life of Marie Antoinette. But 
not so; for we have them repeated all over again in Fréken 
Tschudi’s long and painstaking volume, a chronicle of all 
that has ever been known or said about the Queen. What 
seems strange is that the world should be cailed upon for 
sympathy in the troubles of a woman who, if these stories 
were true, would have deserved everything that happened to 
her. Fréken Tschudi has plenty of pity for her heroine; 
but where is respect, if Marie Antoinette through all the 
early part of her reign was an immoral flirt ? Would Madame 
Elizabeth, one may ask, have given her loyal affection to such 
a woman as thisP Did she believe the Queen to be disloyal 
to her husband, an evil influence on young men, a person who 
allowed improper conversation, enjoyed indecent plays, read 
books that ought never to have been in her library? Marie 
Antoinette was not worldly-wise; she was frivolous, thought- 
less, extravagant, too fond of amusement, careless of public 
opinion, especially before the birth of her children, after 
which all was changed; but she always remained the Princess 
whom Madame dn Barry hated for her high-mindedness and 
moral purity. It was the women she refused to receive, the 
men to whom she was a living reproof, who filled France with 
scandalous stories against her. M. de Nolhac does not hesitate 
to speak of “unsparing and indefatigable calumny,” and he 
takes pains to disprove those instances of it that we have 
mentioned above. For instance :— 

“The familiarity of Marie Antoinette has been much exag- 

gerated. ‘Her tact,’ says Prince de Ligne, ‘ was as imposing as 
her majesty. It was as impossible to forget what she was as to 
forget one’s self.’ Let us borrow a few more traits of her char- 
acter from the same witness, for he is the only authority on these 
private details. ‘Marie Leczinska,’ he says, ‘who was prema- 
turely old, and rather ugly, sometimes asked the theatres to give 
pieces a little strong. The ultra-pious ladies also liked that sort 
of thing,and when their tastes were gratified, we sometimes said : 
“This play belongs to the Queen’s repertory.” ‘ Add at least,” 
said Marie Antoinette, “ that it is the late Queen’s.”’ The Prince 
goes on to say that ‘none ventured on speech too free, stories too 
gay, or gossip too malevolent in her presence.’ They made up 
for this self-restraint, it is true, when she had left the room, and 
they had no longer to fear offending the ‘white coul’ of the 
Queen.” 
So much for plays and conversation. As to books, Marie 
Antoinette hardly ever opened one. The books for her 
library were chosen by her secretary, M. Campan, who filled 
the shelves with modern literature to please himself. Many 
authors, too, presented their books to the Queen, among them 
an obscure student named Marat. It would be hard to make 
a private person responsible for the morals of all the books on 
his library shelves; how much more a Queen, who cared for 
no arts but music and acting, who refused, for good reasons 
of her own, to receive Voltaire, and never from her childhood 
pretended to know anything of literature, ancient or modern. 
If Marie Antoinette had been something of a hypocrite, she 
might have been more kindly judged. As it was, her single- 
minded sincerity and lack of affectation made her enemies in 
every direction. 








Years of careful study on the spot make M. de Nolhac a real 
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authority on Versailles and all its surroundings. His chapter 
on Trianon is one of the most interesting in the book; by the 
by, one hears with some regret that Trianon is to be restored 
and beautified for the Exhibition of 1900. Those lonely gar- 
dens, that dark, winding water with its mossy stones, seem 
atill to speak of the unfortunate Queen’s last days of happi- 
ness. It is a pity that such scenes should be smartened up for 
the benefit of English and American tourists. The Queen 
walking alone for the last time in the garden she loved, on the 
cloudy afternoon of October 5th, 1789; resting in her grotto 
till she sees a page hurrying to call her, the messenger who 
brings the news that the armed mob of Paris is marching on 
Versailles. It is one of those small events which are historical. 

Whether M. de Nolhac intends to make a study of the 
Revolution, we do not know. He dismisses Marie Antoinette’s 
last four years in as many pages. Perhaps he is right, for she 
needed a champion more during her time of comparative peace 
and safety. Later on, her sorrows and her heroism have 
ranged the whole world on her side. 

The Norwegian writer, on the contrary, devotes more than 
half her book to the years from 1789 to 1793, and gives an 
excellent account, frequently dramatic, always carefully 
studied and conscientious, of the whole course of events in 
Paris and the sufferings of the Royal family. 





SIR WALTER BESANT'S “SOUTH LONDON.” * 
Sir WaLteR Bersanr by his admirable and laborious 
series of books—London, Westminster, now followed by South 
London—has certainly earned his title as the modern 
historian of our mighty Metropolis. These ample, well- 
illustrated, clearly printed companion volumes are not mere 
glorified guide-books or dry-as-dust compilations, but works 
of original historical and topographical research. 

It may be that the American of to-day and the Australian 
of to-morrow will feel a greater pleasure in the perusal of Sir 
Walter Besant’s pages on London than the very Londoner 
himself. It was high time that some competent modern writer 
should take in hand the work; for, as we all know (and some 
few bitterly regret), “Old” London is day by day dis- 
appearing. Little indeed was left of Medieval London by 
the Great Fire, while that more gradual but more compre- 
hensive agency of destruction known as “modern improve- 
ments” has almost effectually wiped out all those quaint 
buildings and ancient thoroughfares which were the delight 
of the antiquary and of the lover of the picturesque. Sir 
Walter Besant has stepped into the breach; and we should 
all feel grateful that one of the least meretricious of 
the popular novelists of the day, whose name will appeal to 
a wide general public, should have devoted so much of his 
literary life to the labour of writing the history of our great 
and renowned city. We do not, of course, mean to imply that 
Sir Walter Besant—or any man—possesses all the qualities 
requisite for the perfect fulfilment of this gigantic task. 
The man who could tell the story of London past and present 
80 as to satisfy the whole range of multifarious readers 
and critics should possess the encyclopedic knowledge and 
historical acumen of a Gibbon or a Freeman, combined with 
Milton’s patriotism and poetic fire. London is indeed an 
almost inexhaustible theme; for its story comprises so much 
of the history of the race. 

Sir Walter Besant has the defects of his qualities. He is 
by instinct and training a novelist with little poetic inspira- 
tion ; and perhaps he too rarely reaches the heights and depths 
of his great subject, although he is always alive to its merely 
picturesque “surface” aspects. Then, too, he is essentially 
“modern,” with that natural dislike of the child of the 
nineteenth century to medieval bigotry and blood-shedding. 
But unless a modern writer can emancipate his mind from 
his own era, and regard without disgust, even with some 
measure of artistic delight, the violent blood-stained deeds of 
our vigorous, but unenlightened and intolerant, forefathers, 
much of the history of London must be distasteful to him. 
With the best intentions, aided by the most skilfully trained 
descriptive pen, we soon find traces in his work of weariness, 
and at times of absolute horror in narrating the perpetual 
kingly and sacerdotal intrigues, the endless meaningless 
pageantries, and the blind stupidity and slavishness of the 





* South London. By Walter Besant, London: Chatto and Windus. [18s.) 


common people which form, so to speak, the “ prose side” of 
all mediwval history. On the other hand, this “ modern” 
way of looking at ancient history has its good side. What 
can be more suggestive than the following passage, in 
which Sir Walter Besant maintains that it was not the 
burning of certain “high-placed” martyrs—Bishops and 
Archbishops, Lords and ladies—but the sinful destruction by 
the dominant mediwval Church of the lowly and sincere 
“ heretic,” which led to the final breach with Rome ?— 

‘It is the custom of historians to point to the martyrdom of 
Cranmer and the Bishops as the chief cause of the overwhelming 
Protestant reaction. So great was the horror, they say, of the 
people at the death of the Archbishop that the whole nation was 
roused—and soon. For myself, I like to feel that, as the people 
would feel now, so mutalis mulandis, they felt then. Was there 
any such mighty horror felt in London when Cranmer died in 
Oxford? Not so much horror, I believe, as when from their own 
ranks, from their own houses, from their own families, men and 
women and boys were taken out and Jed to execution,..... It 
was when they saw their own brothers, sisters, cousins dragged 
out and put to death without a cause, that they began to doubt 
and to question. Nay, I think it was not the manner of death 
t:-at affected them, because burning was a thing so common ; it 
was the sentence itself passed on honest and Godly folk, and the 
behaviour of the people at their death. Tender women chained 
to the stake suffered without a groan, only praying loudly till 
death came; people remembered, they recalled with tears after- 
wards, how the martyr and his wife and his children knelt on the 
ground for one last prayer before the stake; they remembered 
how the sufferer stepped into his place with a smiling face and 
welcomed the fiery lane that led him to the place where he longed 
to be; was this, they asked, the courage inspired of God or of the 
devil? They remembered how another washed his hands in the 
mounting and roaring flames; how the clouds parted at the 
prayer of another, and the smiling sun of heaven shone upon him ; 
and it was like even unto the countenance of the Blessed Lord. 
The sight and the remembrance of the sufferings of their own 
folk, not the execution at a distance of an Archbishop and a few 
Bishops, moved the people and remained with them, and 
enveloped the Church of Rome with a hatred from which it has 
not wholly recovered even in these latter days.” 


We quote this passage not merely for its eloquence and 
sincerity of feeling, but because there cannot be found in the 
book a more personally characteristic extract. It affords, indeed, 
the key to the spirit of the entire work, this active, generous, 
thoroughly “modern” sympathy with the sufferings of the 
common herd. Where it leads Sir Walter Besant astray, in 
our opinion, is in dealing with such subjects as the ecclesias- 
tical history of Lambeth Palace. Here he almost completely 
ignores the strange and powerful personality of Archbishop 
Laud. Had Sir Walter, before committing these pages to 
the press, consulted even so small a brochure as Mr. Benson’s 
“study” of the greatest—and the narrowest—of Anglican 
Primates, he would have recognised that to write of “ Lambeth 
without Laud” is to play “ Hamlet without the Prince.” And 
it is this omission—based, probably, on the author’s uncon- 
scious dislike for the “sacerdotalism” of the Archbishop— 
which makes this chapter on Lambeth the least interesting 
and the least historically valuable in the book. 


As a whole, South London is an admirable performance. 
Sir Walter Besant’s interesting and very original account of 
the “ first settlements ” and “early history” of the “ Marsh” 
is perhaps the finest and most original work in the whole 
book. Then, too, he is thoroughly “at home” with the 
pilgrims, palmers, players, and showfolk of early Southwark. 
In fact, wherever the “ masses” bulk large, and he has to 
do with the humours and feelings of the general crowd, 
Sir Walter’s humanity stands him in good stead; then 
truly he makes the past live again for us. Hence Chaucer, 
with his immortal Canterbury Tales, is to Sir Walter Besant 
a perennial delight; nor do we remember to have met with a 
more illuminating commentary on the great early English 
poem than is the chapter in this book headed “The 
Pilgrims.” 

Sir Walter’s careful description of the utterly forgotten 
and demolished Royal palaces of South London—-those of 
Kennington and Eltham—is fully as interesting as his fine 
historic record of Greenwich Palace and of old St. Mary 
Overies, now the “ restored” collegiate church of St. Saviour, 
by London Bridge. Such work marks the hand of the true 
antiquarian enthusiast, and raises the book, as we have said, 
into a higher and different region from the guide-book com- 
pilations, be they never so elaborately illustrated and expen- 
sively “ produced.” 











Sir Walter Besant’s South London is, in fact, deserving of 
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the perusal of every educated denizen of London who is not 
content to remain in outer darkness as to the history of his 
marvellous city. The book, in our judgment, has its short- 
comings, which we have briefly indicated by our remarks on 
Laud and Lambeth. Had it been necessary, we could have 
given other examples where the writer’s essentially “ modern” 
spirit leads him astray among medieval records, and in deal- 
ing with a condition of society and a conception of Church 
and State utterly at variance with that of our own times. 





NANCE OLDFIELD.* 


Tue figare of Nance Oldfield, daughter of Captain Oldfield 
of the Guards—gentlewoman and seamstress, beauty and 
actress, wit and wanderer, excellent in comedy and tragedy, 
worshipped of authors and of andiences, unrivalled at Drury 
Lane, and buried in Westminster Abbey—has been made 
familiar to us in recent days by the brilliant and sympathetic 
performance of her worthy descendant in the pleasant art. 
Ellen Terry has never done anything better than her Nance 
Oldfield,—comedy and farce, Shakespeare tragedy and stilted 
tragedy, and domestic drama—all in turns in the compass of 
an hour. It is worth anybody’s while to see it as an object- 
lesson in acting. Something of the very nature of the one 
woman must have passed into the other, we feel as we 
read Mr. Robins’s story of the long-since past, which 
would be all the better and welcomer if it were not for 
the rather patronising attitude which he assumes towards 
the “ poor player,” and the forgotten assumption that his life 
is something essentially different from those of all the world 
beside in its nature and surroundings, its temptations and its 
licenses. He seems to connect laxity and the stage in a 
superior and magnificent fashion, as if it were a necessary 
part of the laxness, and rather to be commended than forgiven. 
But Mrs. Porter, an excellent actress and very worthy woman 
of her day, is quite pilloried by the writer for her harmless 
and unobtrusive virtue, contrasted with the vagaries of the 
lovely Nance; and the fact that Barton Booth married a 
pretty dancer, and settled down with her to a thoroughly 
happy and conjugal domestic life, appears to canse him an 
indefinite sort of annoyance. Quite in keeping with this 
uncomfortable view of the dramatic world is the theory 
that often “the tinsel and eternal artifice of the stage 
—yea, even our own condescending admiration—pall on 
the jaded spirits of the poor player.” And the writer goes 
on to picture the actress, in the middle of the screen scene in 
the School for Scandal, wishing that it were over and 
that she were sitting in her lodgings round the corner with 
her terrier and her tea-urn, “ or is it a cold bottle of beer in 
the portable refrigerator?” Ludy Teazles do not usually live 
in lodgings round the corner, and is there any reason in the 
world why, say, for instance, the barrister, tired of the wigs 
and the eternal disputations of the Bar, should not, in the 
middle of a stirring address to the jury, wish that he were 
sitting in his dining room over a good bottle of claret? Such 
things have been. If Mr. Robins’s book is pleasant reading 
on the whole, in spite of the mistaken tone of his own run- 
ning comments, it is because of the enduring interest which 
the world continues to take in the stage and the doings of its 
footlight stars. Man is an acting animal, whether he ought 
to be or not; and the stage has always been the world’s 
favourite recreation, whether it confesses it, as more honest 
countries than ours do, or no. 

Nothing, moreover, is more levelling than the stage, “ Good 
families” and bad meet upon equal terms, as fit for combats 
as Presidents of the United States; and Nance Oldfield and 
Nell Gwynne are equally pleasant in men’s mouths, and lay 
the foundations of dukedoms and earldoms with an equal 
grace, though one was a Guardsman’s daughter and the other an 
orange-wench in the pit. The Guardsman’s pedigree did not 
save the gallant little Nance from having to fight for her bread 
as a seamstress, and spending her leisure time at the ‘ Mitre 
Tavern,’ where her sister had turned landlady in the same 
harsh pursuit. There she read Beaumont and Fletcher till 
her soul was all aflame, and there the gallant Captain 
Farquhar brought the sage Captain Vanbrugh to listen to 
Nance’s “recitations.” Thus early had that uncomfortable 
art begun to make itself heard. But recitations before such 





* The Paliny Days of Nance Oldfield, By Edward Robius. London: W. 
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judges as this could hardly miss their mark,—and Nanga 
Oldfield stepped upon the stage in all her winsome beauty, 
to challenge the famous Ann Bracegirdle of the ringing 
name—whose “ coldness” seems something of a posthumons 
offence in Mr. Robins’s eyes—for the meed of stage supremacy, 
With what a sweet, roguish, lovely face Mistress Oldfield 
looks at us out of the engravings from Richardson. But ig 
it our fancy, due merely to the changes of time, that the 
painters of that day, and much later, down to Gainsborough 
and to Reynolds, had a knack of referring all their sitters to 
some mental original of their own; and painting each and a)! 
with a certain family likeness, as if they were all of one 
mould in the origin? Mistress Bracegirdle at p. 84, and 
Mistress Oldfield at p. 140, are with a difference so amazing!ly 
alike that they might have sate for Hermia and Helena,—like 
to a donble-cherry seeming parted. But oh how pretty they 
both were! It will be a comfort to many to reflect that 
“ coldness and chastity ” should have proved no drawback to 
the Bracegirdle’s lovely face, or prevented Mrs. Porter from 
holding her own upon the stage even against the redoubtable 
and naughty Oldfield. Still, Oldfield’s extreme kindness cf 
heart, and charm and gentleness of manner, prevailed enongh 
to make her easily first favourite both with the comic and 
the tragic muse. But though she could be a wonderful 
Cleopatra, and could declaim the gravest verse with energy 
and fire, she never did it willingly, or liked it a bit. Her 
heart was all with comedy, and as far as tradition can pre- 
serve criticism, her Lady Townly in Cibber’s Provoke 
Husband was one of the most perfect impersonations of 
comedy ever seen. And what a comedy it is, too!—so good 
as to forbid us to quarrel with Mr. Robins’s long quotations, 
Pope never made a stupider mistake in his great but can- 
tankerons life than in making Colley Cibber the hero of his 
spiteful “‘Dunciad.” Colley may have been anything yon 
please or displease, but he was never dull. It is amusingly 
suggestive to find that the critics of the day found Lady 
Townly’s breeding so well assumed as to be almost real,— 
ignorant that the beautiful actress was as well bfed a 
woman as any in her audience. Let her pretty story pass. 


There is a good deal too much in the book, as in all these 
stage memoirs there is apt to be, of mere professional detail, 
of names of plays and players which suggest nothing in par- 
ticular except the “affectations of virtue ” (why affectations ’), 
which, in poor Mrs. Rogers or in Mrs. Anybody Else, seem to 
give Mr. Robins such umbrage. For ourselves, we are quite 
glad to find that there was such a quantity of virtue about, in 
the ranks of the magnetic profession, as the writer’s record 
shows. It really seems to have been quite usual; as, for ourown 
part, we are happily convinced that it was, is, and always will 
be. Bat such a story of constant success as Nance Oldfield's 
is always a pleasant thing to dwell upon when the laurels are 
so gracefully worn as they were by her. She conquered her 
place at once and kept it, acting out of the very depths of her 
nature because she could not help it, as all the best act, aa 
Ellen Terry can act now,—tragic enough by art and acquire- 
ment, like her stage ancestress, but comedy and laughter to 
the finger-tips by nature and by taste :— 

“ Had but my Nuse her art to touch the soul, 

Charm ey’ry sense, and ev’ry power control, 

I'd paint her as she was—the form divine, 

Where ev’ry lovely grace united shine ; (sic) 

A mien majestic, as the wife of Jove ; 

An air as winning as the Queen of Love: 

In every feature rival ckarms should rise, 

And Cupid bold his empire in her eyes. 

A soul, with ev’ry elegance refin’d 

By nature, and the converse of mankind : 

Wit, which could strike assuming folly dead ; 

And sense, which tempered everything she said ; 

Judgment, which ev'ry little fault could spy: 

But candour, which would pass a thousand by : 

Such finished breeding, so polite a taste, 

Her fancy always for the fashion pass’d ; 

Whilst every social virtue fir’d her breast, 

To help the needy, succour the distrest : 

A friend to all in misery she stood, 

And her chief pride was placed in doing good.” 
It was the luckless poet Savage who provided Mistress 
Oldfield’s memory with this feast of colons and semi-colons, 
expressed so neatly, after the fashion of the age, that we have 
been tempted to re-quote it. Mr. Robins adds a no less 
characteristic epitaph in his sentiment that “surely old Sol 
did not shine in London” on the day when the actress was 
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carried to Westminster Abbey, to lie in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber in the presence of many of the great ones of the 
earth. Pope was as disagreeable about the poor little woman, 
ander the name of Narcissa, as he was about Cibber, in bis 
own spitefal fashion ; but the general regret at her loss was 
of a nature which more than one of her attractive calling 
have been able to inspire. As long as books are to be 
made, the Nance Oldfields and the Sophie Arnoulds will be 
popular material for the making. 
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The Royal Navy: a History. Vol. III. By William Laird 

Clowes, Captain Mahan, Sir T. Clements Markham, and others. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co 25s. net.)—The third volume 
of this fine work deals with the period from the days of Rodney 
to the battles in the East Indies between Suffren and Hughes. 
Consequently, its subject-matter is mainly fleet operations, 
actions, and tactics. If the works of Captain Mahan and Adwiral 
P. H. Colomb, with the picturesque descriptions of Froude, have 
made us more familiar with these phases of naval history than 
with those dealt with by Mr. Laird Clowes and his colleagues in 
the first volume of The Royal Navy, the accounts here given are 
not less accurate or interesting. Actions between single ships 
are matter of special mention. During this period there was no 
great change or development in naval constructionand armament ; 
but the conclusions of the Admiralty were in fevour of “3rd 
rates,” that is, battleships of moderate size, and of constructing 
fast frigates. The 32-gun frigates in which Merryat’s captains 
distinguished themselves were not built till 1748, and the 36-gun 
frigates, the typical cruisers, till the days of George III., in 1757. 
Guns were of poor calibre; even these frigates had only 12 
poundersontheirdecks. The invention of the short ‘‘ carronade” 
trebled the weight of metal which ships could carry, and as close 
fighting was the rule, the loss of range was of no great moment. 
It was a more important discovery then than was recently that 
of the quick-firing gun, The substitution of “carronades” for 
long guns on a 44-gun ship raised the weight of metal fired at a 
broadside from 318 lb. to 1,238 lb. The calibre of the shot 
demoralised the enemy. Captain Henry Trollope, in the 
‘Rainbow’ frigate, fired the new 32-pounders from the forecastle 
into a large French frigate. The French Captain, seeing the 
size of the shot, concluded that the lower-deck armament would 
sink him, and, after firing off his gums once, surrendered at dis- 
cretion. This isthe kind of lesson taught by navalhistory. A 
mechanical invention may for a time win a great advantage for a 
nation in warfare, until it is adopted by the other side. The 
accounts of wars and naval battles of this period are supple- 
mented by much detail as to matters,some curious, some most 
suggestive, in connection with the growth and organisation of 
our sea power. Among the former is the story of our naval 
uniform. It dates from George II., and the colours were those 
worn by the Duchess of Bedford when the King met her riding 
in the Park in a habit of blue faced with white. The Duke was 
First Lord, and the question of uniforms for officers had been 
laid before his Majesty. Smollett’s account of the horrors of 
service on a battleship were not exaggerated. See the letter by 
Edward Thompson, written from Sir Samuel Cornish’s 64-gun 
ship in 1756. Typhoid fever raged on the vessel, mainly from 
the foul water in the cisterns. Leaky ships were preferred, 
as the bilge, full of sewage, was cleansed by the salt water. 
Men preferred the chance of death by drowning to death by 
fever. Yet when the ‘Sultan’ was raised from Comino Channel, 
and sent home, her temporary crew are said to have suffered 
from typhoid most severely. Sir Clements Markham contributes 
a chapter on the voyages and explorations of Shelvocke and 
Clipperton to the Pacific, and deals with the search for a North- 
West Passage. Shelvocke’s account of the shooting of the 
albatross which suggested the “Ancient Mariner ” to Coleridge 
is quoted :-—* We had continuous squalls of sleet, snow, and rain, 
and the only seabird was a disconsolate black albatross. Simon 
Hutley thought it was a bird of ill-omen, and he shot the 
albatross. He believed that this act would bring a fair wind; 
but, on the contrary, it continued foul and tempestuous for 
another month.” The early exploits of the United States Navy 
form part of the matter of this volume. It is illustrated fully 
by portraits and plans. Some striking British reverses are in- 
cluded; notably, the failure of the surprise of Buenos Ayres and 
the panic flight from before Puerto Caballo (p. 87). 


Much may be forgiven Mr. John F. Runciman, the author of 
Old Scores und New Readings (Unicoro Press, dg.), for his admira- 





tion of Mozart. Of the author of “ Don Giovanni” he says excel- 
lently that “no music is more exclusively its own composer’s. has 
less in it of other composers. Beethoven is Beethoven plus 
Mozart, Wagner is Wagner plus Weber and Beethoven; but from 
every page of Mozart’s scores Mozart alone looks at you.” Much, 
again, of what he says about Purcell, Bach, Beethoven, Handel, 
Wagner, and Tschaikowsky shows acute appreciation backed by 
considerable vigour of expression. Here, for example, is a good 
observation on the Finale of Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Pathetic” sym- 
phony :— The opening of the last movement has puzzled some 
good critics, for it is written in a way which seems like a mere 
perverse and wasted display of skill. But let any one imagine 
for a moment the solid, leaden, lifeless result of letting all the 
parts descend together, instead of setting them, as Tschaikowsky 
does, twisting round each other, and it will be at once perceived 
that Tschaikowsky never knew better what he was doing, or was 
more luckily inspired, than when he devised the arrangement 
that now stands.” Unfortunately, the writer’s criticisms are too 
often disfigured by vehement invective and irrelevant abuse. 
Thus he alludes to the late Sir George Macfarren as “ the worst 
enemy music has ever had in this country,” describes Brahms 
as “the god of all the musical dullards in Europe,” and 
declares that in most of his bigger works—the symphonies and 
the German Requiem in particular—he talked like a “ pompous 
duffer.” Haydn’s Creation is dismissed as a “‘ third-rate oratorio,” 
and Dvorak’s Requiem as “the dreariest, dullest, most poverty- 
stricken Requiem ever written by a musician with any gift of 
genuine invention.” Apart from these disputable propositions, 
the tone of the references to Madame Wagner and her son in the 
chapter on “Bayreuth in 1897” is, to put it mildly, the reverse 
of amiable, while the statement that Bayreuth “lives now on 
fashionable ladies, betting-men, and Bishops” verges on the 
farcical. 


Twenty Years in the Near East, by Ardern G. Hulme-Beaman 
(Methuen and Co., 10s. 6d.), is a string of newspaper articles 
worked into the form of reminiscences. As the correspondent 
of the Standard for the last fifteen years, Mr. Beaman has en- 
joyed exceptional opportunities of observation in Cairo, the 
Soudan, Turkey, Russia, and the Balkan States. He was 
originally a student interpreter in the training house at Ortakeni 
on the Bosphorus, the abolition of which he deplores as a blow 
to Consular efficiency. After some pleasant experiences as 
assistant in the Consulates at Beyrout and Damascus, he was 
transferred to Cairo just at the time of the Arabi troubles, 
and did useful work in connection with the deporting of the 
British colony and during the occupation of Alexandria after 
the bombardment. Speakers of Arabic were in great request, 
and Mr. Beaman found himself employed in very varied offices. 
His account of the summary executions, drum-head Courts- 
Martial, and floggings with the cat is alittle revolting; but he 
is doubtless right in believing that sharp, stern measures were 
then absolutely necessary. He soon found himself mixed up 
with the Arabist prisoners, with whom he sympathised so openly 
that it was impossible for him to retain his position in the 
Consular service. He resigned, and for a time made a princely 
income by defending the prisoners and protecting the rights of 
the exiled Arabists in their property at Cairo. Besides a 
lucrative but harassing legal practice (he does not state 
his qualifications as a lawyer), he taught Arabic to some 
of the officers who are now in high command in the 
Egyptian service, and obtained the post of correspondent 
of the Standard by the recommendation of Mr. Valentine 
Chirol. For a few months he ran a paper of his own, the 
Times of Egypt—it really was a very remarkable and daring 
exploit—but threw it up when he found it cost him too 
much labour, though it appears to have brought himin £300 a 
month in clear profit. There is something. rather mysterious in 
this abrupt surrender of a valuable property, and the mystery is 
not diminished when we read that the paper went to pieces the 
moment it lost Mr. Beaman’s active superintendence, and soon 
lay buried in a “dishonoured Alexandrian grave,” in spite of 
Lord Cromer’s entreaties that the magical editor would resume 
his post. Mr. Beaman next invented a sure “system” at 
baccarat, and won nearly £700 in a month; “went in” 
enthusiastically for Cairo sports, and generally “went the 
pace,” till the Standard transferred him to more important 
duties at Belgrade. The Egyptian chapters, though somewhat 
ancient history, are the most vivid in the hook. Mr. Beaman 
holds very decided opinions, and is not afraid of expressing 
them. He disliked and despised the late Khedive Tewfik, and 
cites the persecution of Zeyneb Khanum—a notorious example— 
against him. He also seems to have come to loggerheads with 
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spondent in the Dongola Expedition he apparently came under 
the Commander-in-Chief’s displeasure, and he has not yet 
forgiven Lord Kitchener’s mistrust. He is evidently surprised 
that everybody has not quite such a high opinion of Mr. Beaman 
as Mr. Beaman has of himself. Perhaps if he wrote rather 
less of his own exploits, his own temporary ailments, his 
whisky and soda, and numberless personal trifles, he would 
produce a better impression, Still, the opinions of one 
who has lived for twenty years in close relations with the 
Near East are worth considering, even though they hardly 
bear the impress of temperate reason. Mr. Beaman is wholly 
adverse to the occupation of Egypt, which he lays to the charge of 
Sir Auckland Colvin; he considers that the perturbing influence 
exercised by the Egyptian question on our relations with France 
far outweighs any advantage we gain from the occupation; he 
sees no use in the Suez Canal in time of war, and no danger in 
allowing France to enter upon Egypt after our evacuation. He 
wou'd clear out of the Mediterranean altogether, get quit of the 
“wretched Concert of Europe,” and devote England’s energies 
solely to Imperial and Colonial interests. ‘To put the most ex- 
treme case, we may give Constantinople to Russia, who will 
inevitably take it some day, Syria and Egypt to France, Mace- 
donia to Austria, and the rest of available territory to any Power 
who may be able to grab it. We should then be friendly with 
France, and could arrange a modus vivendi with her in Africa, 
and with Russia in the Far East...... If we could take up 
the stand of America—one of absolute indifference except where 
our material interests were concerned, with no political or sen- 
timental European policy whatsoever—I maintain that we should 
still, with our immense wealth and our overwhelming naval 
supremacy, be just as important a factor in history as in the 
past.” Mr. Beaman is, of course, not alone in this view, but he 
expresses it with particular reckleseness. In St. Petersburg, which 
he regards as a newspaper correspondent’s tomb, in consequence 
of the censorship, he devoted himself chiefly to sport, and his 
description of the shooting, especially of elk and bear, will be 
interesting to sportsmen. He is evidently a keen “shootist,” to 
use his abominable term, but he has the grace to dislike massacres 
of driven or tame game, and has no enthusiasm for the caper- 
caillie tok. We have no space to quote his descriptions of some 
instructive tours in Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro, most of 
which appeared long ago in the Saturday Review, and as for his 
views on Turkey, Armenia, and Crete, readers of newspapers do 
not need to be informed. The account of Turkish government is 
remarkably outspoken, and Mr. Beaman is to some extent behind 
the scenes ; but his bias is sometimes distressingly evident, and 
one does not feel unlimited confidence in his judgment. 


Pan and the Young Shepherd: a Pastoralin Two Acts. By Maurice 
Hewlett. (John Lane. 3s. 6d.)—Everybody who read “ The 
Forest Lovers” will be eager to welcome Mr. Hewlett’s pastoral 
of Pan and the Young Shepherd. It is a most interesting and, 
in part at least, singularly successful experiment in a kind of 
literature that has few votaries in our day of realism, but which 
can hardly fail to put forth an occasional leaf, bud, or blossom 
in any time, in any place, where the spirit of poetry is still alive 
to keep tender and moist the tiniest spot on which a seed of 
sentiment may fall. Mr. Hewlett has already shown himself the 
felicitous master of considerable springs of humour and tender- 
ness. If we go on to say that both his tenderness and his 
humour, when they appear in literature, assume a certain quality 
of dryness, we shall perhaps lay ourselves open to be told that 
the expression is inconsistent with allusions made above to 
springs and moistening influence. But there is no real in- 
consistency. The quality of the flower is determined not only 
by the soil from which it grows, but by the air in which 
it lives. And with us just now the air of the upper 
regions of literature is so highly rarefied by the counsels 
of the “realists” and the standards of the “exquisites,” 
that sentiment cannot exist in it, save on the condition 
of taking on the character of dryness. The way in which 
Mr. Hewlett’s sentiment achieves acclimatisation in an unsenti- 
mental atmosphere is by embodying itself in an archaic diction 
and a quaintly artificial plan of composition. But the under- 
lying allegory is most simple, homely, and of all time,—and 
withal exceedingly easy to read. Neanias, the shepherd-boy, 
hears “the world calling him over the moor,” and turns restive 
to the monotony of sheep-minding. He wants to get away and 
“would like to court a maid,’—and he hints to his grandfather 
that in these ways one grows from boy te man, and gets wisdom 
to live by. Geron, the grandfather, answers him in the time- 
honoured vein of the disillusioned—and of those who have never 
had illusions—that “the world” is no more than one’s small 
corner of it writ large, and the true wisdom is to be content at 
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home and shrewd in one’s own business:—‘‘I have lived ’twixt 
ridge and fell my eighty years. Year by year I have seen hoggets 
grow theaves, and theaves ewes, and ewes drop their lambs and 
die culls; I have fed and drunk of them, too wise that they or 
the world should feed and drink o’ me. For the way of the world 
—see now, I will teach thee wisdom—the way of the world ig 
clutch lest thou be clutchet; and the wise man huggeth his 
treasure in a small still, lest, enlarging somewhat, he do 
but swell another man’s hoard. The valley here is the world 
in small. I am the lord of this world, and the sheep are my 
hinds, by whose sweat I do live”” The boy is as much 
influenced as young dreamers generally are by the talk of 
old doers,—and the conversation in which the grandfather 
and grandson develop their opposite sides of the question 
in separate monologues—which break into each other without 
either current being in the slightest degree deflected or even new. 
coloured by the interruption—is a very exquisite piece of art. 
Indeed, it is so good that the rest of the book suffers a little 
hardly by inevitable comparison with it. Neanias, though we 
like him all through the book, is never again so bewitchingly 
naif, so warmly innocent, so unconsciously a poet, as in this 
opening scene in which he describes how, one night in a dream, 
he ran to meet the wind that called to him, and how he saw the 
Seven Sisters—the world-spirits—and loved them. But though 
he loved them well, he would not stay with them, nor rest any- 
where till he was in the deep forest where—* it was all husht 
and dark,—you saw no sun, but only shafts of blue light running 
up among the great trees; and you heard the wind a very long 
way off rush over from the sea to the hills. There were no birds’ 
voices; not a foot crusht the beechmast but mine. Methought 
the tall trees stood round me like God. But though a man may 
love God he dare hardly breathe before Him; and so was I, 
alone among the watchful trees.” Neanias goes a second 
time, not in a dream but in reality. He comes to the 
Seven Sisters, who all love him and woo him more 
boldly than pleases his virgin modesty,—all but one, the dumb 
maiden Aglaé, whose other name is Virgin Dawn. Her he 
loves at first sight and carries home to his grandfather’s cot, 
where she wins the hearts of the old people by her humility, but 
arouses the jealousy of Merla, the country wench—rough but 
honest—who has loved Neanias from boyhood. The working out 
of the plot is not quite so good as the conception of it. But 
the motive is carried through with purity and simplicity. 
Neanias comes home, none the worse for his adventure as 
good lads and reverent are wont to do. And Aglaé, after being 
carried off by Pan at the invocation of Merla, is recaptured, and 
we find her in the last scene comfortably installed in the shepherd’s 
cottage as the wife of Neanias, with her tongue loosed from the 
dumbness of her maidenhood. The book may be described in a 
general way as charming all through. But itis good enough to 
challenge honest criticism; and so it must be said that the 
melodious naturalness of the first scene is not kept up in some 
of the scenes that follow. We first feel the falling off in the long 
soliloquy of Neanias after he leaves his grandfather’s cottage. 
He immediately becomes much more introspective than he ought 
to be, and lapses into modes of thought and expression that would 
However, 
it is but fair to add that at his worst—that is to say, when he is 
most 'profound and elaborate—he never quite loses his indi- 
viduality, which is very much the same as that of that other 
delightful lad of Mr. Hewlett’s imagining who played the part of 
hero in “ The Forest Lovers.” 


Siz Royal Ladies of the House of Hanover. By Sarah Tytler. 
With Portraits. (Hutchinson and Co. 12s.)—In telling the 
life-stories of six Royal ladies of the house of Hanover, Miss 
Sarah Tytler practically reviews the manners and morals of the 
Court of England and some of the minor Courts of Germany, 
from about the middle of the seventeenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth,—that is to say, from the birth of the 
Electress Sophia in 1630 to the death of Queen Adelaide in 1849. 
The result is entertaining, instructive, and distinctly edifying. 
The six ladies chosen for these historical studies are the Electress 
Sophia, George I.’s mother, who died at eighty-four, two months 
before Queen Anne, and so just missed being Queen of England ; 
Sophia Dorothea of Zell, the repudiated wife of George I., who 
never came to England, having caused scandal in high places 
while her husband was still only Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
and been condemned to expiate her crime or her indiscretion by 
suffering imprisonment for the remainder of her life in the Castle 
of Ahlden; Caroline of Anspach, the witty and virtuous, astute 
and indelicate, excellent, beautiful, and invaluable consort of 
George II.; good Queen Charlotte; wild Queen Caroline; and 
last, but not least—most amiable and unselfish of women and 
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neens —Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, the good angel and loving 
wife of jovial King William IV., and the indulgent moderator 
of the humours of his rollicking Court. In these days when 
nothing in or out of literature is considered without reference 
to its bearing upon the woman question, it goes without 
saying that a volume devoted to six Royal women should 
be an important contribution to the discussion of the question. 
And most certainly the history of these six ladies, and their in- 
fluence for good or evil on very coarse times, and, for the most 
part, very coarse men, is full of suggestion,—suggestion, how- 
ever, which we feel no call to develop into full-blown moral in 
the course of our necessarily brief notice of the book. The 
account of the coming to England of Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz as a girl of sixteen, dutiful, innocent, simple-minded, and 
full of Royal courage, and her chivalrous reception by the young 
King George III., who was himself in his honest and manly 
virtue such an admirable contrast to his predecessors, makes a 
charming idyll in the middle of a volume the greater part of 
which is filled with rather Hogarthian scenes and characters. 
George III. and his good Charlotte have paid the usual penalty 
of those who live long and see many sorrows,—they live in the 
imagination of posterity as the old King blind and doting, and 
the faithful wife, a little over-domestic, in connection with whom 
the adjective “ good” has the meaning of dull and common- 
place. And we fancy that many readers who have hitherto 
thought of them in this faintly pining way will be grateful to 
Miss Tytler for carrying them back to the time when the old 
King and the old Queen were a handsome youth of one-and- 
twenty and a lively girl only just out of the schoolroom, and 
English people were wondering and rejoicing over the wedding 
and the coronation that inaugurated so reverently and 
affectionately the “new régime of a sound, honest, and reverent 
reign.” But if the picture of this happy Royal union, in which 
bride and bridegroom were both virtuous and kind, is the 
prettiest episode in Miss Tytler’s volume, it must be granted 
that she deserves even more credit for the ability and common- 
sense with which she has drawn the portraits of the Electress 
Sophia and Caroline of Anspach, types of women whom it 
is almost impossible to understand in our day; characters in 
whom the coarseness of the times had produced an absolute 
insensibility on points as to which insensibility is no longer 
possible to women equally virtuous and high-minded; who, with 
eyes wide open to the evil around them and tongues ever ready 
to call a spade a spade, held their course honestly in profligate 
surroundings, and not only kept the respect of their brutal hus- 
bands, but managed somehow to love and honour them with 
sincerity and loyalty. Miss Tytler’s tact and understanding do 
not fail her either in treating of the defiant Princesses, Caroline 
of Brunswick and Dorothea of Zell, who tried to avenge their 
wrongs by making scandals, and ended in shipwreck. Many 
memoirs are drawn upon for the anecdotes and epigrams which 
enhance these studies, and Miss Tytler has done well in giving a 
list of the authorities consulted on the fly-leaf of each essay. We 
rather wish she had also ended each paper with a genealogical table. 
The four Georges and the several Sophias and Sophia-Dorotheas 
of the house of Hanover, with their numerous uncles and aunts, 
cousins, brothers and sisters, and nephews and nieces constantly 
marrying, morganatically and otherwise, have a tendency to get 
very much “mixed”; and Mrs, Tytler, though she writes 
pleasantly, has not the gift of an over-perspicuous style. Her 
pronouns havela way of falling upon the unemphatic part of a 
sentence, and her sentences run into parenthetic complications ; 
and it is not always easy to keep a firm grasp on the identity of 
her personages from the beginning to the end of a paragraph. 
The writing of the latter half of the book is distinctly inferior to 
that of the first half; but the whole book would be better for 
revision before it passes—as we hope it will—into a second 
edition. 


Leibniz: The Monadology and other Philosophical Writings. 
Translated by Robert Latta. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 8s. 64.) 
—It is to be feared that in England, and even in philosophical 
circles, Leibniz is little better than a clarum ac venerabile nomen. 
Professor M»ley’s brief monograph in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” Mr. Merz’s little volume, and American translations 
of the “ Nouveaux Essais” and other papers, represent practically 
the whole of the recent Anglo-Saxon literary “output” upon 
Leibniz. It may be said that this neglect of Leibniz has been 
caused by the early dispute between his followers and those of 
Newton as to which of them is entitled to be regarded as the 
inventor of the Differential Calculus. But the “feeling ’’ caused 
by this dispute has passed away. It is generally believed that 
while to Newton belongs the priority of discovery—he knew of 
the Calculus in 1665, while Leibniz was not in the same position 





till 1676—the German was not a plagiarist. As Liebniz’s latest 
expositor puts it, “To Newton belongs the glory of priority, 
whatever that may be worth; while the form which Leibniz gave 
to the Calculus, the names and signs which he used, have come 
to be universally employed in preference to those of Newton.” 
It is probably the difficulty which students have had of getting 
at the central ideas of Leibniz, embedded as these are in an 
amorphous mass of writing, that has prevented him from being 
so generally popular as he would otherwise be, and, indeed, 
ought to be. Mr. Latta has done his best to supply the gap 
in our literature which is indicated by this ignorance or 
indifference. He has further gone the right way about this 
task by endeavouring to make clear the purpose of the 
“Monadology.” “Leibniz himself expressly intended it to be 
a compact and ordered statement of the views he had expounded 
in many scattered papers and in his somewhat desultory 
‘ Théodicée,’ the only book he published.” Mr. Latta makes, there- 
fore, his translation of the “ Monadology ” the centre of his book, 
but he includes in it “The Principles of Nature and of Grace,” 
and translations of other passages from Leibniz which are 
necessary to a complete understanding of his system. Above all, 
he gives in a very elaborate and exhaustive introduction a very 
full and sympathetic account of the whole of Leibniz’s philo- 
sophy. Ardent Spinozists are certain to complain that Mr. 
Latta seems to follow Leibniz in belittling their hero. But 
scientific students can take Mr. Latta’s views with a grain or 
two of salt. They will find his book a model of lucidity and 
scholarliness. 





The World of Golf. By Garden Smith, (A. D. Innes and Co. 5s.) 
—The literature of golf is perhaps already too large; but if there 
must bean “Isthmian Library,” it was inevitable that such a series 
of athletic manuals should include a volume on golf. Mr. Garden 
Smith’s competence to write such a treatise is beyond question. He 
is a brilliant and enthusiastic amateur golfer, and he has quite the 
necessary amount of faith in the game as a means of indicating 
and developing character, holding that it “provides a bloodless 
arena where the highest attributes of human character—the 
qualities of courage, patience, and self-restraint—may be studied 
and cultivated, and where a man may learn his true relation to 
his environments, and how to comport himself before his fellows.” 
Mr. Smith’s enthusiasm, faith, and knowledge, indeed, excuse 
the want of method which is, perhaps, the chief feature of his 
volume. In the course of the eighteen chapters to which it 
runs, such all-important subjects as “clubs and balls,” “style,” — 
“caddies,” and “golfing etiquette,” are sandwiched between 
descriptions of famous golf-courses such as St. Andrews, Prest- 
wick, Hoylake, and Sandwich. In point of method and coherence 
Mr. Smith’s book will hardly compare with the more elaborate 
treatise which appears in the ‘‘ Badminton Library.” Yet there 
is a certain charm about this want of method. The book flows 
on like good talk, and so no sensible reader will resent some 
digressions, such as the story which is told of how two lads— 
brothers—met and defeated two “cracks” who had challenged 
them. Irish, American, and Continental golf have full justice 
done them, and the now very important subject of “ ladies’ 
golf” is treated by the eminently competent pen of Miss 
Amy Pascoe. While easily flowing, as has been said, the writing 
of Mr. Smith and of the experts who have assisted him in the 
preparation of this volume is free both from dogmatism and from 
prolixity, and that although such “ contentious” topics are dis- 
cussed as the comparative length and “ ditficulty” of the leading 
golf courses in the Kingdom. 


Memoirs of a Rear-Admiral. By S. R. Franklin. (Harper 
and Brothers. 12s. 6d.)—It is always interesting to be able 
to look back upon fifty years of life in the Navy; it is 
exceptionally interesting for a United States sailor to be able to 
do this. For, until events which have happened within the 
memory of men of middle age, the great Power on the American 
Continent was of comparatively slight account in naval history. 
Admiral Franklin has to tell mainly of the piping times of peace. 
He comes of an old Quaker family in New York which, in spite 
of its hereditary antipathy to war, seems to have provided 
both of the American services with officers. At all events, 
although his father was a lawyer, two of his brothers entered the 
Army-—one seems to have incurred the enmity of Secretary 
Stanton—while he himself became a midshipman in the Navy in 
February of 1841. As he has lived to make the acquaintance of the 
Captain Dewey whom all the world now knows, Admiral Franklin’s 
retrospect is full of variety. A good deal of the earliest portion 
of the book contains glimpses of the various ports which were 
visited by the ships in which the future Admiral served. Young 
American naval officers seem, in their habits, their love of excite 
ment, and the like, to bear a strong resemblance to British 
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lads in the same position; and therefore Admiral Franklin 
might have spared his readers a good deal of what he sets down, 
although he writes in a pleasantly gossipy fashion. There is 
nothing very remarkable in such an incident of his visit to 
London as :— At the * Cheshire Cheese’ I sat in the same seat in 
which Boswell’s hero was accustomed to delight not only his 
biographer, but all his hearers. The beefsteak and beer were, I 
fancy, served in much the same way as they were when the great 
poets and other literary characters of the time visited this cele- 
brated haunt.” Admiral Franklin is more generally interesting 
when he deals with the Civil War and such combats as that 
between the ‘ Monitor’ and the ‘ Merrimac.’ But, on the whole, his 
recollections, pleasant as they are, will be best appreciated upon 
the other side of the Atlantic. He mentions innumerable 
persons—and even personages—who are totally unknown here. 


Side Lights on the Conflicts of Methodism during the Second 
Quarter of the Nineteenth Century, 1827-1852. By Benjamin 
Gregory, D.D., President of the Conference, 1879. (Cassell and 
Co.)—In this volume Dr. Gregory gives an historical narrative of 
the great disaster which befell Methodism in the middle of 
the present century. The religious movement which was in- 
augurated by John Wesley owed its early success and its after- 
permanence to two causes. The first of these was the ardent 
zeal of its ministers and members; but not less important was 
the strong government which Wesley bequeathed to it by which 
that religious zeal was guided and controlled. The oligarchy of 
Venice did not govern more strongly than the Wesleyan Con- 
ference. During the second quarter of the present century, how- 
ever, there sprung up a desire for greater freedom. It was the 
epoch of reform agitations and Reform Bills, and men who had 
received civil rights not unnaturally demanded similar ecclesias- 
tical rights. ‘The leaders of the Conference, who were strong 
Conservatives, refused to listen to any proposals for change. 
Wesleyanism, they maintained, must remain always the same; 
and they pointed with pardonable pride to the work which it had 
accomplished. The reforming party had recourse to doubtful 
expedients. Anonymous fly-sheets of a calumnious character 
were circulated assailing the leaders of the governing party. 
The Conference retaliated by stern disciplinary action; 
three ministers who were supposed to be the authors of the 
fiy-sheets were expelled from the Conference. As aresult of the 
controversy which arose out of this action, the older body lost 
more than fifty thousand members, and a new Methodist Church 
was formed. This disruption, according to Sir Robert Fowler, 
was a gigantic blunder on both sides, Most ecclesiastical dis- 
ruptions look like blunders in the quiet light of history. Dr. 
Gregory’s narrative is mainly founded upon notes of the Confer- 
ence taken during those stormy years by the Rev. Joseph Fowler, 
the father of the Secretary of State for India in the late Govern- 
ment. Mr. Fowler was not a partisan, but a quiet, impartial 
observer who sympathised neither with the raw haste of the 
innovators, nor with the unbending conservatism of Dr. Bunting 
and his followers. As his notes take the reader into the heart of 
the controversy and give glimpses of some very interesting men, 
they make good reading; and the impartial spirit both of the 
notes and of Dr. Gregory’s connecting narrative renders the 
volume an instructive study in ecclesiastical politics. 


Malaboch; or, Notes from my Diary on the Boer Campaign of 
1894. By the Rev. Colin Rae. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. 14s.) —We do not mean to be ill-mannered when we say that 
Mr. Rae’s book will be read with more interest in South Africa 
than in England, but merely to point out that a very discursive 
diary kept on a “ punitive expedition,” which tells us what the 
author had to eat, and with whom he played croquet on his 
return, will not appeal to English readers, who will search the 
book in vain for an account of the Kaffir tribe against whom this 
little war (which excited South Africa in 1894) was undertaken, 
or for an appreciation of the larger issues involved. Malaboch 
(who has now lingered for more than four years in that dis- 
graceful gaol in Pretoria about which the “ Reform prisoners” 
had so much to say) was one of the Kaflir chiefs in the Northern 
Transvaal who behaved extremely well during the British occu- 
pation, but refused, after the retrocession of the country in 1881, 
to acknowledge the authority of the South African Republic, or 
to pay taxes. Accordingly, an expedition was levied (for which 
British subjects, by a distinct breach of the Conventions, were 
“ commandeered”) to reduce him to submission, and the Rev. 
Colin Rae was despatched by the Bishop of Pretoria to act as 
chaplain to the Englishmen in the levy. Mr. Rae gives a 
detailed description of each day’s skirmishing, but he has none 
of that faculty of selection required by the war-correspondent 








but the Boer forces had no idea of discipline, and individual 
burghers fired freely on Kaffir flags of truce. The campaign was 
a miserable business, victory being gained by starving the Kafiirs 
out and blowing up their caves with dynamite. Malaboch, as 
Mr. Rae admits, “with less than a thousand Kaffirs kept about 
two thousand white men at bay for two months,” and the ovation 
given to the conquering heroes, as they marched into Pretoria 
bedecked with parti-coloured scarves, seems somewhat ridiculous, 
though Mr. Rae describes the proceedings as marked by ‘tact, 
thought, and affection.” Mr. Rae points out, justly enough, that 
once war has broken out, all white men in Africa must unite against 
the Kaflir, or South Africa would become a second Hayti. But 
he does not seem to think it worth his while to prove that the 
Malaboch War was necessary—which is by no means certain—and 
he is on rather dangerous ground—for an English clergyman— 
when he remarks that he is “in entire sympathy with the policy 
of the (Transvaal) Government with regard to the native tribes,” 
He defends that policy by a chain of argument which, if he were 
logical, he must perceive to be equally a defence of negro slavery. 
“ A Synopsis of the Johannesburg Crisis of 1896” is appended, in 
which Mr. Rae tells us nothing that is new, and omits uch that 
is essential, The book, which is written in a very slipshod style 
(for which Mr. Rae apologises), is illustrated by a great many 
photographs. 


A Legend of Reading Abbey. By Charles Macfarlane, Edited 
by George Laurence Gomme. (Archibald Constable and Co. 
8s. 6d.)—This hook is a mixture of new and old matter. The 
story, which is by Charles Macfarlane, was first published in 
1846. The introduction and notes, by Mr. Gomme, are of to-day. 
And we learn from the title-page and the preface that the 
volume now issued is intended to be the first of a series of 
historical novels and tales, edited and published in chrono- 
logical order, so as to illustrate successive periods of English 
history. The scheme is a good one, and we heartily wish it sue- 
cess. We are, however, tempted to suggest that it would be more 
certain to succeed if the order observed in this first instalment 
were to be reversed. ‘The story should come first and the intro- 
duction (which to suit literal-minded readers might be calied a 
“commentary” or an “explanation ”) last. That arrangement 
would better attract the idle reader seeking only entertainment, 
while it could easily be disregarded by the superior person 
anxious to use the book for instruction. Whereas the present 
arrangement makes it possible for hasty investigators to glance 
through the volume without divining that it has a story in it at 
all. And the story is really a very good one, though it is 
hardly a nevel, because it has nothing that can be called 
a plot. It is simply a chronicle — founded upon fact 
and worked up by the imagination of the author-—of the 
adventures and experiences of the monks of the Royal Abbey of 
Reading during the reign of Stephen. The historical character 
most vividly dramatised is the Empress Mathilda, and the 
incident of her visit to the abbey in the year 1137 gives occasion 
for some very lively and characteristic scenes. Mathilda is treated 
throughout as a presumpiuous usurper, and her invasion of the 
monastery with a train of women and knights and men-at-arms, 
in defiance of the rules of the Order and the protest of the abbot, 
is represented as an act of insolent sacrilege. Stephen’s right to 
the throne is discussed, in the introduction, from the point of view 
of Mr. J. R. Green and Mr. Freeman, and in the story he is 
upheld as the lawful King of England, The tyranny of the 
eleven hundred strong castles is illustrated by the cruelties 
practised at Speen by Sir Ingelric of Huntercombe and “ his 
dark lady,” upon whom just retribution falls. The siege of 
Oxford, the double siege of Winchester, and the two famous 
nocturnal flights of the Empress-Queen all come in; and alto- 
gether the romance thoroughly represents the time. It is, more- 
over, interesting from the point of view of character, and it is 
not without touches of humour. The introduction gives us 2 
careful history of Reading Abbey with some useful illustrations, 
and a great deal of general information. 


The Paternal State in France and Germany. By Henry 
Gaullieur. (Harper and Brothers. 53.)—Mr. Gaullieur is of 
opinion “that the relations existing between some of the most 
important phenomena of French and German history, and theit 
real, permanent causes, have never been sufficiently examined ” ; 
and he has written a book to show how the diseases of Socialism 
and militarism, from which France and Germany are suffering at 
the present day, are the inevitable results of the constant tendency 
of both nations to delegate to the State too much of the authority 
that should be vested in individual citizens, and to invest the State 
with ideal attributes and expect it to create the happiness of indivi- 
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and France is a Republic, the suppression of the individual is as 
complete under the Government of the one country us of the 
other ; whereas in hoth the United States, which, like France, is 
also a Republic, and in England, which, like Germany, is a 
Monareby, the liberty of ‘the individual is an assured fact. And 
ha argues that the liberty of the individual and all the good 
consequences that flow from it, do not, therefore, depend upon 
the form of government a nation acknowledges, but upon the 
principles underlying the nation and the statutory laws regulating 
its government. France, Germany, England—and the United 
States as a descendant of England—may all claim to have 
begun life under a feudal system of government; but while 
France and Germany have ever since feudal days been 
occupied in delegating more and more power to the) State, 
England and her American offshoot have developed their life 
upon the opposite principle,—with the result, as to population, 
that while France and Germany have, in the course of two hundred 
years, increased from nineteen millions and twenty-five millions 
respectively to thirty-eight and fifty millions, the numbers of 
English-speaking people have in the same time grown from five 
millions to one hundred and thirty-five; and, what is more 
important than the numerical increase, that the English-speaking 
nations are made up of men who are able administrators, successful 
colonists, efficient otlicers, enterprising tradesmen, and spirited 
gentlemen, while France and Germany have produced nothing to 
compare with them. Mr. Gaullieur, in telling the story of the 
French Revolution, dwells with almost cruel, but not unjust, 
emphasis upon the nature of the only kind of heroism shown by 
the French noblesse under the Terror. They died calmly and 
gracefully and with dignity. But they died under the knife “like 
sheep,” not fighting “like lions.” And those who did not die, ran 
away. ‘This behaviour he contrasts with the voluntary enrolment 
of a hundred and fifty thousand English gentlemen as special 
constables in the days of the Chartist agitation, when all Europe— 
England alone ex cepted—was ablaze with revolution. Of German 
military and official over-government, he complains that it never 
turns out “gentlemen,” only “ functionaries,” and that one of 
its notorious results is “ the sinking of the intellectual level of 
the officers as a class.” All these points, and many more, are 
graphically illustrated in the course of a rapid and spirited 
survey of the principal features of French and German history 
from feudal days down to the present time. And a special 
interest is added to a very interesting book by the fact that Mr. 
Gaullieur, though not an American born, writes from the point of 
view of a citizen of the United States, addressing himself 
particularly to Americans bitten with the political mania of 
© Populism.” Mr. Gaullieur does not tell us to what country he 
belongs by birth, but he mentions that he was “educated in a 
French-speaking country, where he was admitted to the bar asa 
young man,” and that he is “a graduate and doctor of laws of 
German Universities.” In reviewing French history he quotes 
freely from Carlyle and Taine ; in discussing modern Germany he 
makes frequent reference to a work by Herr Kraff, entitled 
“ Das Glinzende Elend.” We are tempted to quote a delightful 
Oriental apologue told in illustration of the popular misconcep- 
tions about divine justice :—*‘ A number of children being unable 
to divide fairly among themselves a bag of walnuts, applied to an 
old sage of their town, well known for his wisdom. ‘How do you 
wish mo to divide these walnuts among you?’ said the sage; 
‘shall I do it according to principles of divine or of human 
justice?’ ‘ According to divine justice, of course, answered the 
children, in chorus. The old man then handed one walnut to 
one of the boys, two to his neighbour, and a dozen to the next 
one; then he gave the whole bag to another. ‘he children 
having all remonstrated against this extraordinary proceeding : 
‘Did you not ask me,’ exclaimed the sage, ‘to divide your walnuts 
according to divine justice? And does not Providence always 
proceed in this manner when dividing her favours among man- 
kind ?’” 


Memoirs of John A. Heraud. By his daughter, Edith Heraud. 
(G. Redway. - 7s. 6d.)}—We were disappointed in this hook. Mr. 
Heraud was rather an interesting man of letters, and a friend of 
Southey’s. But the central character in the memoir is rather 
his daughter than himself; and we cannot discover that she did 
very much except go on the stage and act Juliet at sixteen, as 
others have done before her with much the same results. It is 
only in novels that amateurs bound upon the boards as Juliet, and 
hecome famous and wealthy atonce. There are some good stories 
of that savage little wit, Douglas Jerrold. ‘“ Have you seen my 
Descent into Hell ?” asked Heraud, who had perpetrated an epic 
under that title. ‘“ No,’ said Jerrold, “but I should like to.” 
And again, when Heraud was defending some theatrical troupe 
from his strictures on the ground that it was a good working 





company. “It ought tobe,’ said Jerrold. “It’sad——d bad 
playing one.” We give these stories as the present writer heard 
them first, a little more briefly than in the memoir. 


Life and Progress in Australasia. By Michael Davitt. (Methuen 
and Co.)—As might be expected, Mr. Michael Davitt’s book on 
his recent Australian experiences is much more political than 
the usual “ globe-trotter’s” diary of Antipodean travel. Mr. 
Davitt, too, has paid special attention to the prisons and refor- 
matories of Australia, and to the recent “ Labour Settlements” 
on the Murray River,—his account of the latter being, perhaps, 
the most interesting portion of his work. It must be confessed 
that Mr. Davitt is much more sympathetic towards the 
Australian democracy than are the majority of English travellers ; 
but he writes, as a rule, with discrimination, and his views, even 
to those who are more familiarly acquainted with the Colonies 
than Mr. Davitt would profess to be, are often highly suggestive, 
being in all cases the result of personal observation. It is rather 
a pity, before publishing, that Mr. Davitt did not secure the 
assistance of an Australian literary friend to revise his “ proof- 
sheets,” as there are a great number of mistakes in regard to 
prominent colonists, which will, of course, excite adverse com- 
ment in Australia itself. Thus, to speak of the most prominent 
Victorian Irishman, Sir John O’Shanassy, as “twice Premier of 
New South Wales” will seem unpardonable to colonists. The officer 
whom Mr. Gladstone despatched to North Australia as Governor 
of his abortive penal colony was Colonel Barney, not Baraby ; and 
there are other far more glaring blunders. But a careful 
perusal of Mr. Davitt’s book has certainly impressed us with his 
general fairness if not perspicacity of mind, and we trust the 
blemishes to which we allude may not prejudice the Colonial 
reader against a readable and well-intentioned book of Antipodean 
travel and observation. 


The Light Side of Science. By Andrew Wilson. (James Bowden. 
2s. 6d.)—This is a very pleasant little volume of short, chatty 
essays on a variety of aspects and incidents of the world’s life 
and structure, such as used to be discussed under the heading of 
“Natural Philosophy” before the fashion for stricter scientific 
nomenclature came in; and we are glad to note one or two indi- 
cations that Mr. Wilson does not think the half-educated people 
who use the new nomenclature with such proud confidence of 
being on the side of accurate knowledge really know much more 
of what they are talking about than did their humbler forbears 
who confessed ignorance. Among the articles we like best are 
“Germs as Friends,” ‘“On Finding the Way,” “The Modern 
Elixir of Life,” “Sea-Urchins,” “The Pike in the Pool,” though 
we wish that in this one the writer could have had his hit at the 
cruelty prescribed by Izaak Walton in the matter of frog-baiting 
without indulging in a compensatory hit at anti-vivisectionists. 
Because one set of men are cruel out of selfishness, we see no 
reason why another set should becruel on principle. The account 
of crocodiles and crocodile-hirds in ‘Some Queer Friendships” 
makes a pretty little bit of literary zoology,—confirming the 
observation of Herodotus by the testimony of a modern traveller. 
Herodotus says of the crocodile :—‘ All other birds and beasts 
avoid him; but he is at peace with the trochilos, because he re- 
ceives good from that bird. For when the crocodile leaves the 
water and gets upon the land, he then opens his jaws, and most 
usually towards the west. The trochilos then enters his mouth 
and swallows the leeches (found in the reptile’s mouth), and so 
well pleased is the crocodile with this service that it does no hurt 
to the bird.” Mr. J. M. Cook saw a bird perform this feat three 
times upon a crocodile sleeping on a sandbank; and, shooting 
the bird afterwards, he identified it as a spur-winged plover. 

The Alps and Pyrenees. By Victor Hugo. Translated by John 
Manson. (Sandsand Co. 7s, 6d.)—The fact that Victor Hugo’s 
Journal of the Alps and Pyrenees was written in 1839 ought to 
make a translation of it not less, but rather more, acceptable to 
readers in 1898 or 1899. Sixty years bring changes,—Biarritz, 
for instance, has become what the poet feared it might, a resort 
of fashionable people ; but that makes it all the more interesting 
to know what it was like in the days when Victor Hugo fell in 
love with its “ inextricable labyrinth of rocks, chambers, arcades, 
grottoes, and caverns,’ and named it, together with Etretét, Le 
Tréport, and Ault, in Normandy, as one of the spots that delighted 
him most on the earth. Descriptions of Nature, vivid, magnifi- 
cent, tender; lively sketches of character, laughable anecdotes 
and dialogues, historic memories and romantic inventions, make 
the mixed substance of the diary ; and the style, admirably repro- 
duced by the translator, is everywhere the characteristic style 
of Victor Hugo, nervous, staccato, free, strong, and elastic,— 
thoroughly modern, and equally good for the simple and the 
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sublime. Among the scenes that make the most powerful im- 
pression are the pictures of “The Charnel House of the Church 
of St. Michael at Bordeaux,” of “The Natural Colosseum of 
Gavarnie,” and “ The Strolling Players at Berne.” But, accord- 
ing to the modern fashion, Mr. Swinburne contributes a preface 
which does the reviewer’s work for him. 


G@uvres de Jean-Arthur Rimbaud. (Le Mercure de France, 
Paris.) —La Vie de Jean-Arthur Rimbaud. Par Paterne 
Berrichon. (Same publishers.)—Arthur Rimbaud, whose Life 
and works are now published in a final shape, was born no 
more than forty-five years ago; yet by 1873 he was a legend, 
Victor Hugo had already called him “a Shakespeare of fourteen,” 
and critics delicate as de Banville had admired his verses. 
Animated by the strange contempt for his own work which never 
Jeft him, he published nothing but one pamphlet—‘ Une 
Saison en Enfer’’—and no sooner was that published than 
he destroyed all save five or six copies. Then’ he sud 
Genly disappeared. The lust of vagrancy was upon him. 
“Lair marin brilera mes povmons,” he wrote, “les climats 
perdus me tanneront.” He tramped up and down Europe 
on foot; he enlisted in armies and deserted; the forests of 
Java knew him, and the deserts of Africa. Fortified by the 
gift of tongues, he travelled everywhere, and was nowhere a 
stranger. Meanwhile, his poems were industriously collected and 
piously published ; he became the idol of a foolish coterie ; articles 
were written on him in all the young reviews; and he alone knew 
nothing of it. He had cut himself adrift from literature and its 
associations. If by chance an old friend encountered him at 
Aden or in Abyssinia, he sternly forbade the lightest reference 
to his poetry. That to him was an experience of half-forgotten 
horror; and the library which followed him to Africa was 
sternly technical. Treatises upon metallurgy and artesian 
wells, upon naval architecture and carpentry, engrossed his 
extraordinary talent. He threw himself with a kind of fury into 
alife of trade. Established at Harrar, he was a pioneer of French 
influence in Abyssinia, and he had profitable dealings with 
Menelek many years before that Monarch was courted by 
all Europe. Wherever he went he was respected, even 
reverenced; the natives, whose languages he spoke, looked 
upon him as a superior being. He made money, though 
not enough to satisfy his ambition of an independent life in 
France, and when at last his dream was near to be realised, 
disease and death overtook him. He died at Marseilles in 
1891, a cripple, and fiction can show few more tragic figures 
than this intrepid gipsy, to whom movement was the first 
necessity of life, condemned to amputation. Whatever were 
the vices of his youth, he had atoned for them by a life of 
honourable enterprise; he had outdone the achievement of a 
hundred advertised heroes; he had proved that France need 
not despair of a Colonial Empire if she only gave encourage- 
ment to her bravest sons. And his works, what of them? He 
was a child when he renounced literature, and it is but natural 
that his promise outran his performance. But it may be said 
that no child of sixteen ever produced works so strong, so in- 
dividual, so brutal. A few of his verses, such as the famous 
sonnet on the vowels—*“ A noir, E blane,I rouge, U vert, O bleu” 
—will wio a lasting place in the anthology of France. But it is 
the strange prose of “ Illuminations” and “‘ Une Saison en Enfer ” 
which gives him his place in literature, and which has made him 
an influence. Itseems to be written under the influence of Whit- 
man, whom he can hardiy have known, and to be inspired with 
the same sense of vastness. Altogether a strange mystery, and 
we cannot leave him without speculating what life it was that 
death interrupted. Would he have found rest in France, and 
proved himself at forty the Shakespeara he was called at fourteen? 
Who knows? But certain it is that with Rimbaud there died 
not only a rare courage but a great talent. 


The Standard of Life, and other Siudies. By Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet. (Macmillan and Co.) —Mrs. Bosanquet is well known 
as a practical worker, and what she says is always clearly and at. 
tractively put, whether she aims, as in the first essay, at explaining 
general principles, or at unfolding the results of studies in detail. 
Some knowledge of economic details is required before the woman 
worker of to-day can dare to pose as the infallible oracle which 
sometimes the Lady Bountiful honestly believed herself to be; 
and which, sometimes also, she really was, as a capable woman 
with knowledge acquired by long residence in a locality and 
undisputed right of inquiry and even correction. To drive her 
meaning home, in a very spirited translation Mrs. Bosanquet 
adds the delightful conversation between the ignorant reformer 
Glaukon and that most dreadful Socrates, who so neatly exposes 








the lack of facts in Glaukon’s theories. By a pleasanter method 
she would show modern social reformers that there are equally 
difficult problems to be encountered by those willing to help real 
civilisation forward,—from the work of “little places ” to the 
efforts of an educated person to tell the truth and to get it 
received as put forth. Mrs. Bosanquet speaks from experience! Her 
volumes of essays would make a charming present for a thought- 
ful woman or girl. Whilst seriously commending the work, 
a word of thanks must be spared for its embodying—of course, 
not for admiration—the account of a “publication” received by 
her. ‘“ It consists,” she says, “of a number of blank schedules 
for me to fill up with my daily virtues, and is preceded bya 
specimen page, which we may fairly take to represent the 
standard desired. It is as follows :—(tabulated)—Will :— 
Resisted impatience twice. Sympathy:—Visited a person in 
sorrow. Moral sense :—Answered two letters, though I did not 
feel like it,” &c. Here we must break off from Mrs. Bosanquet’s 
friend, in sheer self-admiration,—two letters answered, though 
we did not feel like it, entitles us to claim “ moral sense.” What 
saints of the post-bag we must be! We believe the Bishop of 
Oxford wrote at need seventy-three letters in little over two hours 
a few weeks ago, but perhaps he lost the merit by not feeling 
enough that he did not like it until the post-bag went. Admira- 
tion of a beautiful sunset is also to go into the “ Record of my 
Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Development.” Is it worth 
seriously recommending such people as send these schemes to 
busy workers to study the esoteric meaning of the counsel given 
to Little Bo-peep about the tails of her sheep? To do duty, to 
learn work, and to let feelings alone will form unconsciously the 
standard of a life worth living. It might penalise a repeated 
fault, even by a record, but can we suppose any one worth think- 
ing about putting down—daily—such an analysis of supposed 
achievements? Surely Mr. Lowell has hit off a higher standard 
in the poem on the fugitive Hebe of success: “ Follow thy life, 
and she shall sue To pour for thee the cup of honour.” 


The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland, from the Earliest 
Christian Times to the Seventeenth Century. By David MacGibbon 
and Thomas Ross, Vol III. (David Douglas, Edinburgh, 42s. net.) 
—A very interesting and carefully written work. The authors have 
compiled an immense mass of information relating to the early 
churches and cathedrals of Scotland, and have presented it ina 
style which forms an agreeable contrast to the exceeding dryness 
of many books on this subject. Indeed, there are many details in 
the volume which will be of interest even to those who do not 
care about ecclesiastical architecture. We fancy that more than 
one English prelate, in these days of restoration, will wish that 
he were in a position to follow the example of Bishop Cheyne, of 
St. Machar’s, who threw down the cathedral commenced by 
his predecessor, ‘because it was not glorious enough,” and 
began to build another. The Scottish episcopate of that 
day seem to have been hard to please in architectural matters; 
for Cheyne’s building, which had been finished by Robert 
Bruce, was in its turn demolished by Alexander Kinnimond, the 
next Bishop, who began a still larger edifice. The volume now 
before us deals with the Late Pointed period of architecture. The 
most remarkable specimen of this style is undoubtedly Rosslyn 
Church, concerning which some interesting details are given 
here. It has been generally imagined that the architecture of 
Rosslyn was copied from foreign models; but, according to the 
authors, this supposition is unnecessary, as the general style 
does not appear to be different from that adopted in other 
Scottish churches of the same epoch. The legend of the foreign 
origin of Rosslyn seems to be mainly attributable ts Father 
Richard Hay, the chronicler of the St. Clairs; but the belief, 
no doubt, helped to give rise to the famous story of the 
“’Prentice Pillar.” The ecclesiastical architecture of the 
medieval period terminated with the Scottish Reformation. 
But during the latter part of the sixteenth and the greater 
part of the seventeenth century there was a tendency to return 
to medieval models, an attempt doubtless due, in part, to the 
efforts made by James I. and his successors to introduce 
Episcopacy into Scotland. The result of this was the springing 
up of two distinct styles of ecclesiastical architecture, one 
more or less medieval in form, and the other—patronised by 
the Presbyterian party—as remote as possible from the ancient 
type. The latter portion of the work is devoted to these. We 
cannot leave it without praising the excellence of the numerous 
engravings, which are in themselves sufficient to render it attrac- 
tive. 


Village Life in Palestine. By the Rev. G. Robinson Lees. (Elliot 
Stock,)—After a general sketch, in which the differences between 
ancient and modern Palestine are described and accounted for, 
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and chapters on the religion, &c., of the present inhabitants, Mr. 
Lees gives a number of instances in which the language of the 
Bible is illustrated by the usages of to-day. This has been often 
done before, but there seems to be always room for a fresh 
observer. Mr. Lees, too, gives us the results of his observations 
in a very convenient shape, and adds to their value by a number 


of illustrations taken by himself. The book is, of course, mostly, 


serious, but does not lack an occasional gleam of fun. So we 
have the story of the bridegroom who, having to pay the last 
instalment of five gold pieces, proposed to pay it in Napoleons 
instead of pounds Turkish; they were more valuable, he 
explained, but he wished to express his satisfaction at the 
pargain. The father-in-law demurred, and Mr. Lees was called 
in to arbitrate, and had to explain that five Napoleons were worth 
10s. less than five pounds Turkish. 





A Prisoner of France: the Memoirs, Diary, and Correspondence 
of Charles Boothby, Captain Royal, Engineers, during his Last Cam- 
paign, (Adam and Charles Black. 6s.)—This memoir must 
delight every lover of genuine biography as well as every reader 
with a taste for the romance of war. Captain Boothby, who tells 
the story of his last campaign with charming modesty and charm- 
ing vivacity, was a young officer of Engineers, who served with 
Sir John Moore in Sicily and Portugal in 1806 and 1807, in the 
expedition to Sweden of 1808, and finally at Corunna. He was 
with the troops which received the thanks of Parliament in 
January, 1809, and he returned two months later to Portugal 
with the army of Wellington,then Sir Arthur Wellesley. At 
Talavera his left leg was shattered by a musket-shot, and he was 
carried to his lodging in the town to suffer amputation of the 
limb. Before he was fit to be moved, the British forces drew off 
to meet the army of Soult, and Boothby and others were left in 
the town under very slender protection. An incursion of French 
soldiers being imminent, even that protection was withdrawn, 
and Boothby, still unfit for transport, was left to take his 
chance of the enemy’s mercy. He was made a prisoner of 
war, and his experiences in that condition furnish the 
substance of this memoir. Almost every page has something 
in it that tempts one to quotation. But here is a particularly lively 
scene at the critical moment of the entry of the French into Tala- 
vera. Boothby, wounded and helpless, warns his landlady, Dona 
Pollonia, to open to no one :—“ The soldiers marched clo3e under 
my windows, passing through the town, to be encamped without 
the walls. Soon after thump! thump! thump! sounded at the 
door. ‘Virgin of my soul!’ said old Pollonia, tottering to the 
window. ‘There they are!’ But, peeping out cautiously, she 
exclaimed, ‘No! ’tis but a neighbour. Open the door, Pepa.’— 
* You had better,’ said I, ‘for the present, not suffer your door to 
be opened at all.’—‘ No, no!’ returned Pollonia; but Pepa pulled 
the string, and in came the neighbour. ‘Well, neighbour, what 

news?’” The news, delivered amid a cross-battery of invoca- 
tions of holy names, is that “‘ the demons are breaking open every 
door, and plundering every house,—all the goods, bales, chests, 
everything dragged out into the street.” Noises in the streets 
confirm the gossip’s report, and soon another “thump, thump,’ 
comes at the door. Again, in spite of Boothby’s warning to 
the contrary, the string is pulled, and another neighbour 
admitted. “Her head was piled up to a prodigious height 
with mattresses, blankets, quilts, and pillows. Under one arm 
were gowns, petticoats, caps, bonnets, and ribands, snatched up 
in the confusion of haste; her other hand held a childs chair, 
and strange articles of rude hardware, seemingly but little worth 
the fervent anxiety which her countenance betrayed for their pre- 
servation.” Pollonia protests that her house is no safer depository 
for the treasure than that of its owner, but, adjured by the love of 
God, she shows the way toa garret. The performance is repeated 
again and again until the English Captain is afraid the house will 
become a notorious mark for plunderers. “I told Dota Pollonia 
80; but she did not mind me. ‘ Yes, yes, Senor,’ she said, and 
then pulled the string again.” At last the real attack comes. 
“There was a loud knocking at the door, accompanied by a volley 
of French oaths, that left me no doubt as to the nature of this 
disturbance.” He orders his Italian servant to parley at the win- 
dow. “*Tell them, Pedro, that this is the quarter of an English 
Captain.’ Pedro peeps and reports, ‘Gadso! there is but one, 
and he has no arms,’ and then shouts to the Frenchman, 
‘Hallo! sair, la maison for Inglis captin! Go to hell!’ 
*Ouvrez la porte—béte!’ vociferated the Frenchman, ‘I want 
some water,’ and again he banged the door.” The hospitable 
Pollonia apostrophises the Virgin and thinks the door should be 
opened. But this time Captain Boothby is imperative. ‘‘ No! 
no! no!’ said I. ‘Tell him, Pedro, that if he does not take 
himself off, I shall send and report him to the General.’” Pedro 
delivers the message, and the Frenchman, after hurling a huge 





stone, which fortunately hit no one, into the bedroom, made off 
without giving farther trouble. Later in theday two French officers 
billeted themselves upon the house, and there follows a charming 
description of their courtesy to the English prisoner and of the 
pleasant relations that established themselves between him and 
them. The humanity shown by the French to English prisoners 
and wounded is again and again testified to by Captain Boothby in 
the course of his story. By the Spaniards the French soldiers 
were dreaded, not without cause; but tv the English they showed 
kindness, protesting that they owed it in return for the humanity 
of our offivers and the services rendered by our surgeons. In 
course of time an exchange was effected, and Captain Boothby 
returned home,—a French officer of Engineers of equal rank being 
released on our side. But his military career was at an end, and 
he ultimately took holy orders. Interspersed with lively de- 
scriptions of incidents of war are vivid pictures of the Spanish 
scenery, “always bursting into laughter,” and some family letters 
which throw a pleasant light on the domestic side of the writer’s 
character. 


The Later Medixval Doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. By 
the Rev. B. J. Kidd. (Published for the Church Historical 
Society by the 8.P.C.K.)—The episcopal referees of this Com- 
mittee are Dr. Westcott, Dr. Stubbs, and Dr. Browne; its presi- 
dent is Dr. Creighton. The publications have two objects,—to 
instruct the younger English clergy and educated laity, and to 
furnish them with sound historical teaching for anti-Roman con- 
troversy in a cheap and accessible form. The present publication 
(No. 46) is exceptionally valuable just now, as it deals with 
Article 31; this is usually treated as if it were purely Protestant. 
by both sections of English Church coutroversialists, whereas Mr. 
Kidd shows it to be both negatively Protestant and constructively 
anti-Roman. It most distinctly assumes such practices have been, 
and will go on, as are shown to be in existence during the years 
in which the “ Chantry system” of priced Masses was destroyed. 
Mr Kidd has done good work for the English position in stating 
most clearly what is, in the opinion of English scholars, the 
historical answer to this question: “Was the doctrine of the 
Mass, current in the sixteenth century, primitive and catholic, or 
was it of later scholastic growth? Upon the answer to that 
question depends in some measure the truth cr falsity of the charge 
so often made against the Church of England, that in her teaching 
on the sacrifice of the Eucharist she has rejected part of the 
Catholic Faith.” It is a most interesting little book ona big 
question. 


A Fair Impostor. By Alan St. Aubyn. (F. V. White and Co.) 
—The Princess Bordone, as she called herself, was undoubtedly 
fair and undoubtedly an impostor, but the story is not really her 
story. Celia Carmichael, daughter of a somewhat disreputable 
old clergyman, is the heroine, and a very interesting heroine too. 
She is Mr. Carmichael’s daughter by a second marriage, and the 
mingling of the two strains in her from the well-born father and 
the low-born mother, together with the social complications that 
arise from her relationships, are worked up into a careful study. 
Of the minor characters, the faithful Janet and the “witch” 
grandmother are effective figures. The men are somewhat vague. 
Geoffrey Bluett, the squire, makes little impression on the 
reader; and Snow, the churchwarden, turns out to be quite 
different from what we are at first led to expect. We discover 
that he is a swindler, and a clumsy one “at that.’ But that 
is not what we have a right to expect when Nat Snow is in- 
troduced to us on p. 13. Mr. St. Aubyn has done better work 
than this. 


Blessed are Ye: Talks on the Beatitudes. By F. B. Meyer. 
(S.S.U.)—Many are the books on the Beatitudes. We do wish 
that some one would and could publish an abbreviated edition, 
omitting the irrelevances of an exuberant mind and the technical 
Romanisms, of Henry Coleridge. ‘This, and lately Canon Gore's 
“Sermon on the Mount,” would seem to make other practica 
meditations rather colourless and superfluous. Yet we are quite 
sure that this devout and earnest book would give great pleasure 
to quiet readers for themselves and be suggestive to those who 
have to teach others. We especially like the treatment of 
“ Blessed are the Peacemakers,” for, as Mr. Meyer says, “ Men do 
not believe in one man’s talk or in the other man’s profession, 
but they do believe in a quiet holy endeavour to make and keep 
peace. It is easy to recognise this godlike virtue of peace, because 
the world has so little of it.” 


The Wrath of Achilles. By Lilian Goadby. (Edwin, Vaughan 
and Co.)—Miss Goadby takes for her subject what is doubtless the 
central story, some think the original story, of the Iliad. It is 
doubtful, of course, what strictly belongs to it. The aristeia of 





Diomed (v.-vi.), for instance, does not quite fit in with an 
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Achilleid, though it is so admirable that Mr. Leaf thinks that. it 
may have been added by “the original author or an immediate 
successor.” ‘The story is well enough told. But why Mars and 
Athene? If Mars, then Minerva; if Athene, then Ares. On 
p. 55 there is a curious error in the story. “Once more Teucer 
aimed ; again he missed, striking Hector’s charioteer Cebriones.” 
Cebriones was really killed by Patroclus. In viii. 318 he is left 
in charge of the chariot by Hector, who descends, after 
Archeptolemus has been slain by one of Teucer’s arrows, rushes 
at the archer, and crushes his arm with a huge boulder. 


Studies of the Soul. By J. Brierley, B.A. (James Clarke 
end Co.)—These are well-written essays of the type most 
popular with the average “serious reader.” They were published 
as articles in the Christian World, and deal very comfortably 
with a not too “divine despair.” There is comfort for the 
“religiously ungifted.” There is pleasant writing about “the 
goul’s colloquies,” which is concerned neither with a Santa 
T'vresa’s visions nor the pernicious and often pleasant process of 
talking to oneself, but with the converse which each man holds 
with himself if he likes it or if he cannot helpit. Mr. Brierley 
still thinks that the Bishops have enormous revenues ; otherwise 
taere is nothing which can be contradicted in a volume ex- 
cellently suited to houses where “ Pleasures of Life,” “ Blessed 
be Drudgery,” and “Natural Law in the Spiritual World” 
are very much at home. 


Short Studies on Vital Subjects. By the Rev. P. W. de Quette- 
ville, M.A. (Elliot Stock.)—These are best described in the words 
of their own preface: “It is the design of this volume to give a 
foremost place to those springs of ethical activity which consti- 
tute the rule of life, and whose impairment is succeeded by 
individual and national declension.” It is probable that the 
papers have their own personal uses, but they do not require any 
special notice. 


Our Friend the Horse, by F. T. Barton, F.Z.S., M.B.C.V.S., 
illustrated (Dean and Son, 3s. 6d.), is a useful manual, dealing 
mainly with the ailments of horses and their treatment, with a 
concise account of the size and appearance of most foreign breeds. 
The author has a wide acquaintance with animal surgery and 
medicine, and is the author of other works on the diseases of 
cattle, horses, and poultry. 
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A NEW CELTIC ROMANCE. BY GRACE RHYS, 


MARY DOMINIC. In crown 8vo, cloth, 


4s, 6d, net. 
Day TerecraPa.— A tragedy of Irish rustio life that palpitates with human 


and is infinitely pathetic.” 
ee GuRONICLE.—" The main characters are admirably drawn; the 
illusion of the reader is complete, and the tragic accumu/ation and climax are 
achieved with delicate artistic feeling, The anthor makes no strain for effect— 
hers is that unconscious art of the literary maker, whose master instinct is to 


be true to nature,” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUO VADIS,” &c. 


SIELANKA: a Forest Picture; and other 


Stories. By Henryk SIENKIEWICz. Large crown 8v0, 5s. net. 

‘Pary Ter¥crsrz.—“ It is impossible to convey the intimate knowledge and 
the descriptive power shown by Sienkiewicz in the sketch, even more impossible 
to explain how keen are the eye and the ear of the poet of Nature, unconsciously 
jdealising her.” 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. F. ANSTEY, AUTHOR OF “ VICE VERSA,” &, 


LOVE AMONG THE LIONS: a 


Matrimonial Experience, Illustrated by S. Forrest. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 2a. net. 

Poyxce.—“' Jast get this story of Mr. Anstey’s, and you will be kept amused 

and interested for a good couple of hoars......The Baron wishes there were more 
stories of the same sort.’” 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION NOW COMPLETE IN 40 VOLS.OF 
THE NOVELS OF BALZAC. Edited 


by orga Sartssukr. Each volume is published in crown 8vo, cloth, 
3, Od, NEL. 

Giascow Heraty.—* The series has the singular merit of being so idiomatic 
and natora] that those who do not know the original might easily take it to be 
an English story of Parisian life, and yet so true to Balzac’s manner that those 
who are familiar with him will recognise many of his peculiarities even in the 
version, and almost find themselves doubting whether they ara reading him in 
Freach or English.” 


ARBOR VITA:: a Book on the Nature 


“and Development of Imawinative Design, for the Use of Teachers, Handi- 
craftsmen, and others, By Goprrey Buount, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, in demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, 


GREEK SCULPTURE WITH 


STORY ANDSONG. By Avsrnia WHERRY. With 110 Illustrations, in demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. 
Times.—** A most attractive volume on Greek Sculpture with Story and Song.” 


. MAURICE HEWLETT’S IMPRESSIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. 


By the Author of “THE FOREST LOVERS.” 
With Illustrations by W. Kerr Lawson. In fcap. Svo, cloth, 4:, 6d. net. 

BrrMincGuamM Post.—‘‘Giving, with a rare and modest style, minute and 
charming pictures (in words only) of the sunny sides of Italian life, chiefly near 
Perugia, and the quieter parts of Tascany. The pages generally are redolent of 
the o!3 style of Italian lite, now rapidly departing, and sometimes the narratives 
aré dull, but most of the psges are filled with pen pictures and memories which 
are as new to most folks as they are melodic and graceful.” 
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Canoe Journey of Exploration in Florida, By Hucu L. WirLovcasy. With 
46 Lilustrations from Photographs taken by the Author and Map, 
Timzs.—“ Replete with fresh and authentic information about one of the 
strangest and least known regions,” 





** The prettiest little volume we have seen for a long time,”——-ATHEN ZUM. 
Small crown 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF DOGS: being a Discourse 


on Dogs. By Mrs, Nessit. With Originai Illustrations by Winifrid 
Austen. A companion volume to “A Book of Cats.” 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Limp cloth, Is. 6d. net; limp lambskin leather, 2s. net. 


THE HIGH HISTORY OF THE HOLY GRAAL. 


Translated by Dr. Srrastran Evans. 


AURORA LEIGH. By Exiz. Barretr Brownrne. 


E,lited by Buxton Forman. 


BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN. Edited by Buxton 


Forman, 
KEATS’ POEMS. Edited by Buxton Forman. 
CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. Edited by G. Lowes 


_ DICKENSON. 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by the Genera 


Eprror. 


SELDEN’S TABLE TALK. Edited by the Genrrau 


Epitor. 


WALTON’S LIVES. Edited by Austin Dosson. 
MAHABHARATA. Translated by Romesn Dott, C.LE. 


Datty TeELEGRaPH.—‘* Unsurpassed as a cheap, artistic, and, what is more, 
echolarly edition.” 

Times.—“ All lovers of books will give a cordial welcome to the charming 
little series of ‘ Temple Classics’...... The type is clear and comely, the paper is 
thin but strong, and the volumes are handy in form, and very attractive in 
appearance...... Price, appearance, and contents of the volumes should all com- 
bine to secure for them a ready acceptance at the hands of book-lovers,”’ 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE DREYFUS CASE 


s 
By Rep. C. Conypeare, M.A. (“ Huguenot”), late Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. WITH PORTRAITS OF 
DREYFUS before and after Degradation—Esterhazy— 
Mercier — Billot — Boisdeffre — Pellieux— Picquart—Zola— 
Labori — Cavaignac — Zurlinden — Fac-similes of the Bor- 
dereau, Letter of Dreyfus to his Wife, and Esterhazy’s 


Writings Compared. 346 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Second Edition now ready. 
The Times says :—“ Of two books before us on this subject Mr. Conybeare’s is 
the clearer, the cleverer, and the easier to read.”” 
The Morning Post says :—‘* Must be regarded as the best work of the kind that 
has yet been tesned either in volume form, pamphlet, or article.” 
The Daily News says:—A story in permanent form as thrilling as any readers 


bave ever put upon their shelves.”” 
RUSKIN: ROSSETTI: PRE-RAPHAEL- 


ITISM. Letters and Documents of Ruskin, Rossetti, Brown- 
ing, Millais, Ford Madox Brown, and others concerned with 
the Pre-Raphaelite Movement in England: 1854-1862. Edited 
by W.M. Rosszttr. Illustrated with 12 examples in Photo- 
gravure of Pictures (referred to in the text) chiefly by D. G. 
Rossetti. $52 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


LETTER AND SPIRIT: 


Dramatic Sonnets of an Inward Life. By A. M. Ricwarps. 
With 60 Full-page Illustrations, printed on one side of the 
paper only, by Anna Richards. Demy 4to, Hand-made 
Paper, 300 numbered copies only: 1-25, on Japanese vellum, 
£2 2s. net; 26-300, on Hand-made Paper, £1 Is. net. 

Mr. G. F. Watts says:—“I find in them an assemblage of great qualities; 
beauty of line, unity and abundance in composition, variety and appreciation of 
nataral effects, with absence of manner; all carried out with great purity and 
comp’eteness.” 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. 


By Maurice Magter.incKk, Author of “The Treasure of the 
Humble.” Translated, with an Introduction, by Atrrep 
Sutro. Crown S8vo, cloth, gilt top, antique wove paper, 
374 pp., 6s. net. 


THE CHILD ABEL: 


A Study of Child Life. By Cuaups Nicnonson. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 224 pp., 3s. Gd. [Just out. 
The Bookman says :—“ Every character is in its way unique, and every one is 
drawn with the hand of a master.” 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 
New Work by Avcustus J. C. Hare. Illustrated with 48 


Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author, and a newly en- 
graved Map of the County. Crown Svo, cloth, 350 pp., 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF TWO NOBLE LIVES: 


Charlotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford. In 3 vols. of about 450 pages each. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, £1 11s. 6d. With32 Plates in Photogravure from Lady 
Waterford’s Drawings ; and 32 Woodcuts. 


THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM: 


Memoirs and Letters of the Eleven Children of John and 
Catherine Gurney, of Earlham, 1775-1875, and the Story of 
their Religious Life under many different Forms. Illustrated 
with 33 Photogravure Plates and 19 Woodcuts, 2 vols. crown 
Svo, 25s. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE (1834-1870). 


Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, extracted 
chiefly from Letters and Journals. With 18 Portraits in 
Photogravure and 144 Woodcuts. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
£1 11s. 6d. 


WORDS FOR THE WIND: 
A Book of Prose Points. By W.H.Pse.rs. Crown 16mo, 
200 pp., cloth, gilt top, Designed Cover, 2s. net. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 33 Jous Rosxw. 


A New Edition, just completed, in 3 vols., gilt tops, crown 
8vo, 30s. net, with the 119 Woodcuts, the 6 Plates in Colour, 
the other 47 Full-page Illustrations reproduced in Photo- 
gravure and Half-tone, and the text as originally issued. 
[Each volume sold separately. 

Vo.tume I. “‘THE FOUNDATIONS.” With 21 Fu‘l-page Plaes and 72 Wood- 
cuts, cloth, gilt top, 10s. net. VoLome I!.—‘‘SEA STORIES.” With 20 
Full-page Plates an’ 33 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt top, 103. net. VOLUME lil.— 
““THE FALL.” With 12 Full-page Plates and 9 Woodcuts, and Index, 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. net. 


MAN’S DIRECTORY FOR 1899, Edited by Josep Jacoss. 

Some of the chief contents of the new volume include :— 
A Photogravure Frontispiece of George Meredith—Literature in 1898: 
a Comprehensive Revisw of the Year's Progress by the Kditur—Sport 
and Travel in 1898: a Review by F. G. Aflalo—Writers in 1898: 
Appreomtions and Portraits of some Living Authors—Books in 1898: a 
Selected and Classified List of the Chiof Works Published during 1898~— Events 
of the Year— Royalty Tables—Copyrizht:— Literary Newspapers—Series— 
Publishers’ Specialities — Literary Records — Record Searchers — Literary 
Reference Books—Noms de Plume and Pseudonyms—Obituary, 1898—Authors— 
Literary Clubs~—Fiction Syndicates— Lecture Supply Agencies~Publishers— 
Booksellers—Magazines—Black and White Artists—Process Block Makers— 
Printers—Bookbinders—Libraries—Literary Searchers—Directories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Designed Cover, 410 pp., 3s. 6d. 

[Ready next week. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
In this Edition the First Chapter, on ‘‘ The Dark Age in Legal History,” by Professor MAITLAND, is new. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW BEFORE THE TIME OF EDWARD I. By Sir 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, of Livcoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law 
and F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Secon 
Edition, 2 vols, royal Svo, 40s, 


BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, 1849-1897, con. 


taining a List of all known Mombers of the College from the Foundation to the present time, with Biographical Notes. Compiled by JOHN VENN, &o,D., 
F.R.S. Demy Svo. Vol. I. 1349-1713, 203, net. Vol. II. 1714-1897, now ready, 20s. net. Vol. 1II. in preparation. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY AT SYON MONASTERY, ISLEWORTH. Edited, from 


the MS. at Corpus Christi College, by MARY BATESON, Lecturer at Newnham College, With Facsimile, demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE STORY OF AHIKAR, from the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Greek, and Slavonic 


Versions. By F. 0. CONYBEARE, J. RENDEL HARRIS, and AGNES SMITH LEWIS, Demy 8vo, lis, 


LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME. The Greek Text, Edited after the Paris Manuscript, with 


Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles, and Four Appendices (Textual, Linguistic, Literary, and Bibliographical), by W. RHYS ROBERTS, M.A., Professor 
of Greek in the University College of North Wales, Bangor. 93. (In the press, 


DIALECTORUM ITALICARUM EXEMPLA SELECTA in usum Academicum Latine 


reddita brevi adnotatione illustrare staduit R. 8. CONWAY, Professor of Latin in University College, Cardiff. Demy Svo, 2s, 64. 


RUSSIAN READER; LERMONTOF’S MODERN HERO. With English Translation and 


Biographical Introduction, by IVAN NESTOR SCHNURMANN, Author of “ The Russian Manual and Aid to Russia1 Composition,” 8s, [Nearly ready. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By KE. H. BREUL, Litt.D., Ph.D., University Lecturer inGerman. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Vol. I. By P. G. Tair, M.A., Honorary Fellow of St. Peter’s 


College, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 4to, 253. (To be completed in Two Volumes.) 
ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS, based on material from New Britain, New Guinea, Loyalty Islands, 
and elsewhere, collected during the years 1605, 1896, and 1897. By ARTHUR WILLEY, D.So. Lond. Hon. M.A. Cantab., Balfour Student of the University 


of Cambridge. 
Part I. Demy 4to, with 11 Plates, 12s. 6d.—Part II. Demy 4to, with 12 Plates, 12s. 64.—Part III, (In the Press.) 
The work will embody the Zoological Reeults of the expedition, and will, it is expected, be completed in five or six parts. There will be numerous illustrations, 





CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—GEOLOGICAL SERIES—New Volume. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. By J. E. Marr, M.A., Fellow 


and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and University Lectnrer in Geology. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


SPAIN : its Greatness and Decay, 1479-1788. By Major Martin Hume. With an Intro- 
‘duction hy E. ARMSTRONG, Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—" The authors have given us a book of great value to students who wish to learn the guiding faots and principles of Spanish 
histors... .. As far as we know, there is no aecessible volume on the subject by an English historian at all to compare with this,” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Major Martin Hume is an acknowledged authority on Spanish history, and his latest work on his favourite subject will sustain, 
if it will not add to, his reputation as a painstaking historian.” 


THE UNION OF ITALY, 1815-1895. By W. J. Srmuman, L.H.D. (Concordia), late Corre- 


spondent to the Times in Rome; Author of “The Oretan Insurrection of 1866,” and of ‘* Herzegovina and the Late Uprising.” Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps, 6s, 

TIMES.—‘ Few men are better qualified by personal knowledge, by political sympathy, or by direct contact with events than Mr. W. J. Stillman, to write s 
history of modern Italy.” 

Pd LL MALL GAZETTE.—* This work is not only a very important addition to the Cambridge Historical Scries, but among the most notable of recont con- 
tributions to history. Both as a record and interpretation of past events not too generally known or understood in this country and as the judgment of an honest 
friend of Italy upon her present, its value is hard to over-estimate,” 

By Sir 


A HISTORY OF THE COLONISATION OF AFRICA BY ALIEN RACES. 


H. H. JOHNSTON, K.C.B., H.B,M. Consul at Tunis, Author of “British Central, Africa,” &&. With 8 Maps by the Author and J. G. Bartholomew, 
Crown 8v0, 6s. (Immedtately, 


F PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 














ARISTOPHANES. — CLOUDS, Edited by C. E. 


Graves, M.A. 3s. 6d 


XENOPHON.—-HELLENICA, BOOKS I. AND II. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. M, Evwaxps, M.A. 3s. 61. 


JUVENAL. —SATIRES. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index, by J. D. Durr, M.A. 53. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—“ Perhaps it is reason enough for adding 
another to the many English editions of Juveral, that all our recent editors 
have excluded the Sixth Satire, the most brilliant io detail and by far the 
longest of Juyenal’s poems. The present edition includes 53) lines of this cele- 
brated piece. The Fecond and Ninth Satires, some paragraphs of the Sistb, and 
a few lines in other Satires, are not included in this edition.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ We welcome Mr. Duff's volume with great pleasure. 
in our opinion, the first short edition of Juvenal published in England, and 
suited to schools, which can be called satisfactory and scnolarly....., For the 
present it seems to us the best English school edition of Javenal.” 


BOILEAU.—L’ART POETIQUE. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by D. Nicuou Smiru, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—“ The book should be highly acceptable to adult stndents of 
French Literature, the more especially as it is the first critical edition published 
in this country.” 


It ia, 





Subjects for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1899. 
DUMAS.—LA FORTUNE DE D’ARTAGNAN. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, Hdited by A. R. Ropes, M.A, 2s. 


SAINTINE.—PICCIOLA. The Text, with Introduction, 


Notes, and Map, by A. R. Ropes, M.A. 2s. 


GOETHE.—IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Kart H. BREOL, Litt.D. 3s.6d. [Zmmediately. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, AND 


ggg — Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H, Fuatuer, 
.A. 1s, 6d, 


AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS.  [Edited, 


with Introjuction and Notes, by H. RackHam, M.A. (Nearly ready. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


KING RICHARD II. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, 


and Index, by A. W. Verity, M.A. 1s. 6d. 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge 


University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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OF THE WEEK. 


———— 


NEWS 


HE relations between England and France are much less 
strained. Bvothin Paris and London the Foreign Offices 
are in earnest conference with diplomatists, and it is rumoured 
that some very large plan is on the carpet—perbaps the 
transfer of the Free Congo State to France—under cover of 
which all minor disputes, such as the Newfoundland question 
and the Madagascar question, may be suddenly and amicably 
settled. The Paris Press preaches peace between the two 
Powers as a necessity of civilisation, and compliments M. 
Delcassé on his moderation and desire to meet friendliness 
with amity. It is even acknowledged that the position of 
Great Britain in Egypt has lost some of its bitterness for 
France since the conquest of the Soudan,—a change of tone 
curiously marked by the disappearance of the last anti- 
English French journal published in Cairo, Its subsidy is 
said to have been withdrawn. The change of tone since a 
fortnight ago, when we were to be invaded and “ extirpated,” 
is a little bewildering; but so long as the Channel Fleet is 
always ready, Englishmen are delighted to welcome even an 
appearance of cordiality in France. As we want the Hast 
and South of Africa, and France the North and West, there 
is no adequate territorial ground of quarrel. 


The new tone strongly marked the debate in the French 
Chamber on Monday and Tuesday. Though the subject was 
the Fashoda incident, no one attacked England or went 
beyond the language of regret. M. Ribot, formerly Premier, 
only maintained that we were claiming too much in Mada- 
gascar, because France had annexed the island without 
“ guaranteeing” the Hova Treaties—a statement only true to 
the ear—and M. Delcassé, the Foreign Minister, preserved 
throughout an attitude of melancholy moderation. “ Melan- 
choly” is his own word to describe recent incidents. He 
expressed admiration of General Kitchener's conduct to 
Major Marchand, denied that the despatch of the Major was 
an unfriendly act, argued that if all that belonged to Egypt 
still belonged to her we had no right to conquer the Equatorial 
Province—a clever, though lawyerlike, point—exulted that 
the question of honour had not been raised, but declared that 
the Minister would be “criminal who should involve that 
honour lightly, and who, when no essential interest was at 
stake, should lightly expose in an inexplicable adventure, 
incomprehensible to the masses of the people, the reserves of 











force and money, the Fleet and the Army of the country.” 
These words were loudly cheered, a Frenchman when he is 
sensible being as proud of his sense as he sometimes is of his 
extravagance, 


The news from Macedonia is alarming. The Revolutionary 
Committee at Sofia have issued an Address to the Powers, in 
which they distinctly threaten that unless Macedonia is 
occupied by Christian troops they will, by rising in insurrec- 
tion, give their secular oppressors an excuse for a general 
massacre which will compel Europe to intervene. The threat 
is evidently believed at Constantinople, whence the Sultan is 
daily pushing troops into Macedonia, and in Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, where grave warniugs appear threatening Bul- 
garia and Servia if they are not passive. As the Macedonians, 
though two millions in number, have no competent leader, are 
imperfectly armed, and are threatened by at least seventy 
thousand Turkish soldiers, it is hardly probable that the 
rising will come to much, unless the Turks commit a massacre 
s0 awfal as to stir the blood of the Russian population. The 
Armenians were heretics, but the Macedonians are as 
orthodox as the Holy Synod. The Su!tan ought by this time 
to understand that there are limits which he must not pass, 
but he has not complete control of his irregulars, and a great 
massacre in Salonica, besides shocking Europe, would affect 
considerable commercial interests, The great port, it must 
be remembered, does not lie, like Constantinople, in a gigantic 
Cock with fortified gates, but is fairly exposed to Admiral 
Noel’s sheils, They will not, however, we fear, fall just yet. 





The American Senate, which we take to be next to the Diet 
of Frankfort the slowest deliberative body that ever existed, 
intends, it is said, to ratify the Treaty with Spain on 
February 6th. It is time it should, for the dominant native 
class in the Philippines are evidently getting their heads in 
the air. They have proclaimed a Republic, they have 
authorised Aguinaldo to declare war on the United States, 
and they evidently expect European assistance of some kind. 
It is greatly to be regretted that they should out of sheer 
ignorance and vanity provoke the lesson they will receive, 
bat it is the way of the East. No Asiatic community 
ever accept new rulers until convinced on some san- 
guinary day that Providence is against them, after 
which, if leniently governed, they accept the decree, and go 
on with their daily labour. The Tagals may when defeated 
take to the bush, but we do not think they will. They have 
a atrong liking for trade and for the sea, and as the American 
negro troops will be as healthy in the bush as they are, they 
will soon declare in Spanish fashion that honour is satisfied, 
and that as America is a Republic they are content to be 
protected by its flag. An independent Philippine Republic 
would in ten years be either English, German, or Japanese. 
Peopls forget how intensely the Japauese desire the islands, 
which would exactly double the area of their Empire, and 
which they would refertilise. They are ready even now to 
pay £40,000,000 for their possession. 





Count Muravieff’s official Circular of invitation to the 
Powers to hold a Conference in order to prevent the 
increase of armaments has now appeared. We gave its 
substance accurately last week, including the stil) unex- 
plained proposal to put a stop to all improvements in naval 
warfare. Toe tone of the Continental Press, though respect- 
fal, is uniformly discouraging, even the Austrians, who of all 
people would benefit most from the stereotyping of arma- 
ments, declaring the proposals unpractical. One of them, 
indeed, the Neues Wiener Journal, points out with great shrewd- 
ness a “dangerous” feature in the Circular. The Russian 
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Government, it says, must expect war in the near future, or 
it would not be so anxious to prevent it or to limit its horrors. 
The Russian journals themselves are careful to explain, 
probably with a view to soothe the Army, that in view of 
80 many menacing movements in the world Russia will not 
reduce armaments by herself. The general opinion is that 
nothing will be done except to extend the Convention of 
Geneva to naval warfare; and unless the Treasuries have 
something to propose as yet undiscussed, this is probably the 
most accurate of the forecasts. 


At Birmingham on Monday the Duke of Devonshire, who 
was the guest of the Chamber of Commerce, made a most 
able speech on the position of the Government. The 
Government had not, he declared, lost the confidence of the 
country, which was satisfied with their administration of 
foreign and Colonial affairs. The Duke of Devonshire then 
ran over the Government’s doings in the region of foreign 
policy. He noted with a satisfaction that was evidently 
sincere that “we alone amongst all the nations of the world 
had viewed with real and active sympathy” [the word 
“active” is worth noting in so cautions and reserved a 
speaker as the Duke of Devonshire] the entrance of America 
into the field of international politics, The recent firm 
assertion of our rights had brought us into closer re- 
Jations with such Powers as Germany and Italy, “and 
I will mot even exclude Russia”; and even in the case 
of France, “the brief crisis which has been happily termi- 
nated” would lead to a better state of things. As to the 
charge of Jingoism, or exaggerated Imperialism, he did 
not believe that any symptoms of it were to be found 
in the conduct of the Cabinet. The perfectly admirable 
defence of Free-trade which came later in the speech we have 
dealt with elsewhere, and we will only say here that we most 
heartily endorse the Dake of Devonshire’s defence of the 
Government. No fair-minded man will say that there has 
been Jingoism, or “ exaggerated Imperialism,” in their 
actions. It is in the party, especially as regards China, 
that Jingoism has been apparent. For refusing to yield to 
that Jingoism the Government deserve all possible credit. 








Mr. Chamberlain, who followed the Duke of Devonshire, 
deelared that be agreed “ most sincerely with every word he 
[the Dake], bad uttered.” That is most satisfactory, for it is 
ap endorsement of one of the strongest panegyrics ever made 
on Free-trade. Mr. Chamberlain ended his speech, which 
proposed the health of the chairman, Mr Jesse Oollings, by 
telling a delightful little story illustrating how far the fame 
of the chairman had spread. On one occasion when in his 
company he was visiting the island of Corfu. ‘“ We were 
conducted over a British man-of-war. As we left the ship 
we passed through a double line of the gallant defenders of 
our country, and following, as I did humbly, in his footsteps, 
I heard a still small voice say ‘There goes three acres and a 
cow.” Mr. Chamberlain went on to say how he turned round 
and observed “ not even a smile on the face of any of those 
who stood in serried ranks,” but it proved to bim that Mr. 
Collings’s fame “ had gone out to the four quarters of the 
world.” That is a charming story, charmingly told, and was 
no doubt greatly appreciated by so genial a man as Mr. Jesse 
Collings. 


Lord Kimberley delivered an admirable speech at the 
annual meeting of the Wymondham Liberal Association on 
Wednesday. After expressing his regret at the retirement 
of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley, and touching 
on the “Jingo” controversy, Lord Kimberley reminded his 
hearers that while Palmerston’s firmness preserved peace, 
Lord Aberdeen’s unduly conciliztory temper eventually in- 
volved us in the Crimean War. The satisfactory closing of 
the Fashoda incident prompted him to make a very interesting 
revelation. The Foreign Mister in France had said that be 
was prepared to enter upon a friendly discussion of the ques. 
tions at issue between us and France. “I wish him and Lord 
Salisbury better fortune than I bad during the time that I 
had the honour to hold the office of Foreign affairs Lord 
Rosebery and I took the same new of what was desirable, 
and we proposed that the whole of the questions should be 
discussed together with the view of a general settlement. I 
regret to say we made but small progress.” 4 propos of the 
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crisis in the Church, Lord Kimberley let fall the obiter dictum 
that he personally was by no means averse to disestabligh. 
ment. Discussing the prospects of the Liberal party, he 
reminded his hearers of the depression of the Conservatives 
after the great secession at the time of Free-trade, ang 
vigorously combated Professor Goldwin Smith’s view that the 
day of parties in this country had gone by. The speech, in 
short, if not of the clarion tone needed to rouse dejected 
Liberals, was extremely sensible and conspicuously fair, the 
only exception being the passage in which Lord Kimberley 
hinted at divergences on foreign policy in the Cabinet, 
divergences which are in reality purely imaginary. 


On Monday a meeting was held at the National Liberal 
Clab in order to discuss the question of “ Liberal Policy,” 
The proeeedings were opened by Sir Robert Reid in what we 
can only describe as an amazing speech. There were some 
cardinal questions on which Liberals ought to clear their 
minds. Firstly, were they going to keep up our naval 
strength? and secondly, were they going to allow the continued 
expansion of the Empire? He was in favour of a strong 
Navy, and of not annexing more places unless we were driven 
to it. It was reasonable to hope that before long foreign 
statesmen would realise that the best way to prevent British 
expansion was to open the ports of the dependencies. “ Such 
a conclusion would be urged on them also by reasons of 
political economy.” At home the people were more and niore 
interested in the housing of the poor, old-age pensions, the 
prevention of drunkenness, “with the ancillary questions of 
rating and taxation.” He did not believe in an alliance with 
the Socialists. He would say nothing about the House of 
Lords, but as to Home-rule he expressed himself in favour of 
“ Home-rule all round.” “This form of Home-rule was 
attainable, and any other form he believed to be unattain. 
able.” As to dissensions, there were none in the rank-and- 
file. The discussion which followed this speech was, to judge 
by the reports, wholly futile, if we except the remark of a Mr. 
W. Thompson, who declared that Sir R. Reid had displayed 
“a spirit of uncertain compromise.” 


The letter by Mr, Balfour on Protestantism and University 
Education in Ireland published on Thursday is in effect a 
most able and convincing plea for meeting the demand of the 
Roman Catholics that they should be given a University to 
which they consider that they can conscientiously send their 
sons. What Mr. Balfour suggests ia that two new Univer. 
sities shall be established in Ireland, one in Dublin and one in 
Belfast, on precisely similar lines, which shall both be rigidly 
subject to the Tests Acts, where all scholarships and fellow- 
ships paid for out of public funds shall be open to public 
competition irrespective of creed, where no public endowment 
shali be given to Chairs in Philosophy, Theology, or Modern 
History, where the Professors shall bave a right of appeal 
against unjust dismissal, and, lastly, where the number of 
clergy on the Governing Body shall be strictly limited. The 
only difference between the two Universities would be that the 
Dablin University would be started with a Governing Body of 
Catholic and the Belfast University with one of Protestant 
complexion. Ireland would then have three Universities— 
by no means too large a number when we remember that 
Scotland has four—two of which would be Protestant in 
atmosphere and one Catholic, ‘which, as there are nearly 
three Roman Catholics in that country to one Protestant, 
seems,” as Mr. Balfour says, “not unfair to the Protestants.” 


Mr. Balfour’s arguments in favour of his scheme are most 
convincing, and are specially attractive to us because he 
speaks so boldly as 4 Protestant, and declares that all Pro- 
testants ought to support his proposal. ‘‘ We claim, and 
justly, to have been the pioneers of toleration, let us not 
persist in a policy so perilously suggestive of intolerance. We 
claim, and justly, that the Reformation scarce did more for the 
purification of religion than for the advancement of learning, 
Let us not show zeal for one balf of its work by frustrating 
the other.” Mr Balfour ends by supporting the scheme as 
a Unionist, a Protestant, and a lover of education. We 
endorse every word of Mr. Balfour’s letter from the point of 
view of Unionists, Protestants, and lovers of education. If 
the Government now fail to take up this matter and give it 





the solution which Mr. Balfour has so ably worked out, and 
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which has received the assent of moderate men on both sides, 
they will incur a very heavy responsibility. It is, we hold, 
absurd to say that the measure could not be got through Parlia- 
ment. The country is Protestant, but it wants to do justice to 
Catholic Ireland, and if the Government do what is just and 
right, and set all electoral fears at defiance, they will gain, 
not lose, popular confidence. If they simply leave the qnes- 
tion alone they will be guilty of one of those derelictions of 
duty which always in the end call down Nemesis. 


The Daily Chronicleof Wednesday reports some astonishing 
examples of lése-majesté prosecutions in Germany. One of 
these victims of Imperial oppression “is an artisan’s wife in 
Spandau, who made certain foolish remarks in connection 
with a picture of the Kaiser hanging on the wall of a friend’s 
room. Some time after she and her friend quarrelled. The 
friend, recollecting her remark about the Kaiser, gave 
information to the police, with the result that the offending 
woman has been sent to gaol for four months.” Another 
case is reported from Upper Silesia, “where a coal-miner 
has been imprisoned for utterances against the Kaiser in 
connection with his journey to Palestine.” It is difficult to 
write with moderation about such odious cases of petty 
tyranny. One can bardly believe that the Emperor can feel 
any gratification in seeing a poor woman put in prison for 
four months merely because she has an unbridled tongue, 
But if not, why does he not forbid all prosecutions for mere 
personal abuse? There would be something fine in his saying: 
‘I must punish impertinent remarks about my Ministers and 
great public servants, but the notion of libelling me is absurd. 
I am too high above the sireet-folk to hear their babble.’ 


A story is being told, for the accuracy of which we cannot 
vouch, but which is probably true, and which illustrates the 
implicit confidence of the Continent in British fairness. Some 
merchants of Havre recently satisfied themselves that France 
and England would come to blows over Fashoda, and believed 
that in this case Havre would be the first place exposed to 
bombardment. They cast about, therefore, for ways of pro- 
tecting their goods, and finally decided to insure them at 
Lloyd’s, feeling assured that whatever the law, British 
underwriters would pay for goods upon which they had 
accepted risks. That is as good a testimony to British 
probity as the conduct of the Afridis, who when ready 
to revolt against white rule sent their women into Pesha- 
wur to be taken care of, is to British humanity. We 
believe that whenever war is probable on the Con- 
tinent masses of money are invested in London, and that 
many of the great bankers could tell strange stories of the 
reckless confidence placed by enemies in British firms. Yet 
the very same men are not certain that the British Treasury 
is not spending secret service money in promoting the 
Dreyfus agitation. 


The Americans are greatly excited by visions of coming 
prosperity. Their war with Spain is over, the crops of the 
past year have been very good, the volume of their trade, 
especially in metals, is enlarging, they think the ‘silver 
craze ” is over, and their accustomed optimism has increased 
by several degrees, They are accordingly thronging to the 
Stock Exchanges to buy and sell shares. The brokers are 
wild with excitement, solid shares have risen greatly, in some 
cases 20 per cent., and “ wild-cat shares,’ shares that may pay 
but don’t, rise and fallin a style which the newspapers can 
hardly record. All who deal in this centre, that is, perhaps 
10 per cent. of the whole population, are having, as they admit, 
“a good big gamble,” and being Americans, who do not care 
much when they are ruined, are enjoying themselves mightily. 
These “booms” are periodic in America, and, as we have 
said elsewhere, we should like to know more accurately what 
their effect on the national character is. So far as we can 
see, their principal effect is to increase the national sanguine- 
ness; but there must be another side. No typical American 
ever fears any result of his own actions, bat yet there are 
few typical Americans without some look of care. 


A robbery of unusual magnitude was effected in the City 
on Monday, It has been the custom, it appears, in Parr’s 
Bank, a most important establishment, to keep a considerable 
amount of notes of the Bank of England in a drawer 





behind the counter at some distance from customers, who 
can only see it through a grille. On Monday the drawer 
contained about £100,000, of which £36,000 was in thousand- 
pound notes, and the rest in those of lesser value. The 
notes were intact in the afternoon, but some time later 
on it was found that the drawer had been visited by 
some one, who had torn out £60,000, including all the large 
notes, so hurriedly that the cardboard partitions which 
divide the denominations had been roughly torn away. 
No one had been seen to enter the Bank, no one af 
those within it is suspected, and the police are as yet 
entirely without a clue. The notes have, of course, been 
“stopped,” that is, advertised, but that proceeding is not so 
fatal to the thieves as is generally imagined, for the Bank of 
England cannot refuse te cash its own notes if tendered by 
innocent holders. Great efforts are being made to prevent 
the notes being deposited in a bank on the Continent or in 
America, but they will, of course, come back, perhaps as 
stragglers, perhaps ina lump. We publish elsewhere some 
theories on the robbery, and need only add here that the 
thief has found the heavy notes difficult to pass, and with care- 
fully calculated audacity has sent them back to Parr’s Bank. 


We are glad to note the appearance of the Puritan, a new 
sixpenny magazine, published by James Bowden, which 
begins with the issue for February. The Puritan very 
properly insists upon a view repeatedly upheld by the 
Spectator, that the Puritans were not the harsh, dull bigots 
they are so often, but so mistakenly, represented. The most 
typical Paritans knew how to combine a deep and fervent 
religion with a great deal of sweetness and light. Remember 
it was Charles II. who wanted to sell the cartoons of Raphael. 
It was Cromwell who previously insisted on keeping them for 
the nation. To represent men like Milton and Colonel 
Hutchinson as enemies of culture, or of sport and reereation, 
is utterly preposterous. If the Puritan can bring this true 
view home to its readers it will do a good work. It must 
remember, however, that Puritanism is the inheritance of the 
whole nation, and not of any section. Again, we trust that 
it will not forget that in politics the Puritans were never 
Little Englanders and always Unionists. The higher 
Imperial patriotism was, indeed, the outcome of Puritanism. 
It was Cromwell of whom Dryden truly sang: “ He did not 
keep us prisoners to our isle.” It was Cromwell who wished 
the name of the Englishman to be like that of the Roman, 
and who gave us sea power. Cromwell, too, was the first and 
greatest of Unionists, and hated with all his soul the idea of 
separation and disintegration. 


Mr. Watts, in an interview in the London Argus of 
January 2ist, expounds his scheme for instituting “‘ some 
permanent memorial of the deeds of those heroic men, the 
sacrifice of whose lives is being constantly made and as 
quickly forgotten.” The scheme, he explains, should be 
limited to those who had sacrificed their lives without hope 
of fee or reward, and a beginning is to be made by the 
erection of tablets upon the wall of the church which bounds 
one portion of the Postman’s Park. “I do not think that 
heroism in battle, amid the excitement and rush of the attack, 
should count, for that, although very laudable, is another 
thing altogether; it is a risk run in the course of one’s 
profession.” Passing to general topics, such as the adorn- 
ment of London, Mr. Watts pronounced against marble 
statues on the ground that they soon decay and become dis- 
coloured, and, while admitting improvement in domestic archi- 
tecture, still found “a tremendous amount of ugliness.” 
“We can do little or nothing,” he added, “with railway 
stations. You see, you cannot make any building of glass 
and iron a beautifal thing. [Does not every conservatory 
bear witness to thisP]..... You never get any real dignity 
withont shade—your projections won’t have their due effect. 
Bat this is not a noble age, and it is very lucky that anything 
at all good is done.” Mr. Watts naturally forgets himself. 
The splendid example and achievements of one who has 
laboured all his life “to assimilate art with that which is bes" 
and noblest in the human mind and thought ” would alone 
suffice to ennoble the artistic annals of the last balf-centary. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHANGE IN THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 


Vy HO was it first said of the Irish, “ Mine is a very 
bad people to run away from”? It was a preg- 
nant epigram, and suggests a theory which is true not only 
of Irishmen but of all branches of the Celtic race. It is 
not that they are frightened at bold resistance, or that it 
is safe to affront them, but that cool defiance, when based 
on right, frequently clears their judgments, induces them 
to look at those realities which it is their permanent tempta- 
tion to forget, and inspires a respect for their antagonists 
which, while he sees them running, the Celt never feels. 
The theory is specially true of the Frenchman, who has a 
mathematical side to his brain, who can if he is in diffi- 
culties add up his own losses accurately—a thing which 
even the Englishman often fails in doing—and who is 
consequently in business one of the most careful and 
trustworthy of correspondeuts. Just read the debate in 
the French Chamber of Monday and Tuesday, and contrast 
it with any debate there for the last twelve years. During 
the whole of that time French statesmen have been 
endeavouring to thwart our policy, to express distrust of 
British intentions, to excite against us the opinion of 
Europe, and, above all, to declare with endless covert 
menaces that unless we quitted Egypt something or other 
of dreadful import to London would be sure to happen. 
Russia and Turkey, France and Menelek would all spring 
at us at once. The Titan laden with too much to carry, 
though lumbering steadily along on bis appoioted course, 
has felt these stings, and at last, fretted beyond en- 
durance, has stayed his steps, and asked in a quiet 
voice, “‘ What does all this mean? Must it be a fight 
then?” That moment the French statesmen recover 
their self-control, thiak over their actual grounds of 
quarrel, reckon up the means at the disposal of both 
arties, and with something that is actually humorous 
in their half-apologetic attitude, suggest that, after all, 
there is little reason for a contest ‘‘so menacing to the 
civilisation of the world,” and that a full agreement can be 
made if only Great Britain will “respond to the invari- 
able courtesy of France.” The “weary Titan” smiles 
sourly, and lifts his pack again preparatory to another 
march. He only wants to get forward to that ever- 
receding goal, and regarding all quarrels as interruptions 
he is perfectly ready, while still marching, to settle all 
differences—on terms. M. Delcassé, with his brow 
cleared, goes down to the Chamber, and there is a debate, 
about as unlike the regular debate on England as it is 
possible toimagine. Everybody is devoted to the interests 
of civilisation so inextricably bound up with peace 
between England and France. Not only is M. Delcassé 
courteous and reasonable as becomes his official position, 
but every other speaker is reasouable and courteous. Of 
course, expressions are used to which Englishmen will 
take exception—for instance, we do not allow that Major 
Marchand had a right to raise the French flag at Fashoda 
—but when France is conciliatory much must be allowed 
that will in any way tend to soothe her pride. We are 
not injured if the truth is defied when M. Delcassé declares 
that in representing France he “represents the loftiest 
moral personality in the world,” nor do we greatly 
care as France recedes that he still asserts her 
right to the Upper Nile. Things of that kind must, 
we suppose, be said when a sensitive people is 
addressed about a diplomatic defeat, but they can 
be overlooked when the whole tone of the speech is 
moderate and conciliatory, and, moreover, suggests that 
M. Delcassé sees his way to a substantial agreement upon 
the questions which still remain open. He does not 
indicate those questions, because, as he says, it is incon- 
sistent with his dignity to negotiate in public; but he 
stated his conclusion in a sentence which for a French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs speaking to a French 
Chamber was sirgularly frank and bold :—“ From the 
first we were called upon (by the Press) to take up attitudes 
which might be deemed firm. but would only have been 
boastful, and it was not considered whether the situation 
allowedofthem...... Then, in face of the reality which 
was gradually manifest, in face of the exaggerated pro- 
portions of the controversies, perils were descried which a 
great pation cannot brave except for safeguarding its vital 





interests. Suddenly parties were silent; union was effected 
in a silence, not less eloquent perhaps, but certainly more 


edifying, than a hundred stormy speeches.” M. Ribot, 
formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs, was more lawyer- 
like, fighting hard for his contention that the British 
have suffered no wrong in Madagascar, because France 
had never “guaranteed” the Hova Treaties—a rather 
unworthy bit of special pleading—but even he, though 
reminding us that as the Triple Alliance weakened 
France must grow stronger, declared that the Egyptian 
question belonged to Europe, and not to France alone, 
and so receded with honour from the banks of the 
Nile. Europe is quite contented with our dividends, 
M. Vaillant, the Socialist, made a speech which might 
have been uttered in the House of Commons; and even 
M. Cavaignac only advised that questions between England 
and France should be referred to the Court of Cassation, 
—that is, to a Court which, in his judgment, is 
treacherous to France. M. Delcassé is praised on every 
side, the entire Press approves his sentiments specifically 
because they are peaceful, and the Temps actually pleads 
that, as we have forgiven America for “twisting the 
Lion’s tail,” so we also may forgive France. 


All this is most satisfactory, and it only remains that 
the new and improved sentiments, which we can assure all 
Frenchmen are both welcomed and reciprocated from this 
side, shall express themselves in substantial agreements 
such as will prevent for years any recrudescence of ill- 
feeling. It is an excellent thing to be on good terms 
with one’s neighbours, but questions of rights of way, of 
boundaries, and especially of joint rights to property, 
should be settled while the excellent terms continue. 
Otherwise they may come up again when the two friends 
are aanoyed with each other, possibly by a newspaper 
controversy, and then the danger of a lawsuit will revive. 
There are half a dozen wars latent in the questions of the 
Newfoundland foreshore, of the Siamese frontier, of our 
claim to equal trade rights in Madagascar, and of influence _ 
in Tangier, and it would be weil, if it is possible, to settle 
them all at once. The easiest way to effect this is to 
include them all as the consideration for some concession to 
France which her Government can represent to the Chamber 
as a real and a great advantage gained for the Republic. 
If we goon pottering over this difficulty and that, the 
result will be that we shall probably succeed after months 
of exasperated argument in securing all our objects, but 
shall leave in the minds of Frenchmen generally, who, as 
M. Delcassé admitted in the Chamber, know nothing 
whatever of the facts,an immovable belief that Great 
Britain took advantage of the superiority of her Fleet to 
trespass repeatedly upon the rights of France. We want 
to secure not only peace, but some measure of cordiality, 
and for this end we must submerge a variety of petty but 
irritating little disputes in some large agreement. We 
have for many years maintained that we should find such 
a basis of agreement in conceding to France all rever- 
sionary claims to Morocco, with the single exception of 
the peninsula of Tangier; but if France prefers dominion 
upon the Congo we can see no reason why we 
should refuse to settle that coming difficulty in that 
way. The experiment of the Belgian King has 
obviously failed. Leopold II. has not the resources 
which would enable him to civilise so vast a territory, 
and his agents, pressed by a necessity for revenue, have so 
misgoverned, that rebellion, or the inclination to rebel, 
umong his black subjects is nearly universal. The King 
is sick of outlays without return; the Belgians do not 
want an expensive and unprofitable dominion; and if the 
French would really like a colony which from its vastness 
and its fertility strikes the imagination, we can see no 
objection to their having it. They would at least secure 
order; they have splendid material for troops in the 
Senegalese; and though they are far too ready to slay 
when disobeyed, they are not deliberately cruel. The 
transfer of the Congo Valley to them would terminate 
a trightful amount of human suffering; and if they 
are ready, as is rumoured, to undertake the task, the 
British have no interests except in the cession of the 
strip along which the telegraph, or possibly the 
railway, from Alexandria to the Zambesi mast ulti- 
mately pass. At all events, it is by some such arrange- 
ment as this, something so large that details are lost in 





its magnitude, that we shail effect that reconciliation with 
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France which we entirely agree with M. Ribot is the 
necessity of both States. No one wants to fight France, 
or plunder France, or humiliate France. Let her but 
stand out of our way, and she may take that great place 
in Asia and Africa which M. Ribot declares to be her 
. right, with the full consent of Englishmen, who scarcely 
even know how vast her Empire in North Africa has 


become, 





THE EMPIRE AND FREE-TRADE. 


HHE Duke of Devonshire’s speech at Birmingham 
T deserves the warmest eulogy from all thinking 
Unionists. With its general defence of the present 
Government both at home and abroad we are, as our 
readers know, in the fullest sympathy. In our opinion, 
the foreign policy of the Cabinet has been marked by a 
strength and sobriety worthy of the nation. The Govern- 
ment, in spite of the jeers and recriminations of a large 
section of their followers in the Press and in Parliament, 
have kept their head over China and the scramble for conces- 
sions, and have emerged from a difficult situation, not 
merely without having got the country into a war over the 
right to make some railway which can never pay, but 
without having sacrificed any essential national interest. 
Again, the Government treated the Fashoda business with 
the utmost tact and firmness. When a question arose 
about which we could not possibly tolerate either 
argument or delay, and in regard to which no con- 
cessions could be tolerated, they were absolutely steadfast. 
They showed, in fact, over Fashoda how monstrous were 
the accusations brought against them last spring in regard 
to China,—accusations that they were wanting in courage 
and firmness, and that their only idea of foreign policy 
was to make graceful concessions. The Government, 
in a word, showed themselves Imperialists of the true 
and reasonable type. They were determined to defend 
the Empire and the real interests of the country 
whenever and wherever threatened, but they were not 
willing to plunge into first a panic, and then a war, over 
some supposed loss of British prestige in China. As 
excellent as the Duke of Devonshire’s defence of the 
Government was his defence of the policy of Free-trade. 
“T retain,” said the Duke of Devonshire, “as I have 
always held, a very strong faith in the principle of Free- 
trade, and I continue to believe that if we adhere to that 
principle our trade will continue to expand. I feel a 
certain confidence that whatever artificial barriers may be 
erected against it that nation which can produce most 
cheaply and most effectually will somehow or other find a 
market for the produce, and I believe that those nations 
whose produce we require will in like manner find some 
means of exchanging it for our productions.” Bat, as 
the Duke very rightly went on to say, we must take care 
that we do not allow Jabour troubles, want of enterprise, 
and, in the fullest sense, want of education to prevent 
our producing more cheaply and effectively than other 
nations. 

With the Duke of Devonshire’s view as to the benefits 
of “unrestricted Free-trade” we are in heartiest sym- 
pathy. We would, indeed, go even further than he did in 
regard to Free-trade, and claim for that principle even 
more than he claimed for it. We believe that it is to 
Free-trade that in the final resort we owe the Empire of 
which we are all so justly proud, and from which 
we receive such inestimable benefits on the moral side 
of the national economy. The Empire as it exists 
to-day—and that Empire is the most secure as well 
as the most beneficent that the world has ever seen— 
is, we deliberately assert, the outcome of a Free- 
trade policy, and could have grown up in its present 
admirable form under no other system. Take, to begin witb, 
the attitude of the rest of the world towards the British 
Empire. No doubt Continental statesmen are jealous of 
our successes, but the British Empire as a whole does 
not anywhere excite that sense of widespread jealousy 
and hatred which is so dangerous toa State. Recall for 
a moment the intense feeling of hatred which existed in 
regard to Holland and to Spain during the times of their 
greatest wealth and prosperity as Imperial Powers. This 
hatred was due to the policy of exclusion and of privilege 
enforced by either Power. Every individual trader not a 
Spaniard or a Dutchman was bound to be the enemy of 
Spain or Holland, for every trade-door was closed against 








him. It was indeed a double hatred, for the colonists, 
whose very blood was sucked by the Imperial Power, felt 
almost as aggrieved as the excluded foreigner. How 
different is the case with the British Empire. The 
foreigner may hate us in the abstract, but when it comes 
to business he cannot feel very angry with a nation which 
not only allows him to come freely and sell what he has 
got to sell here, but does not claim the slightest extra 
privilege over him in the Colonial markets. Thus our 
Free-trade policy has given us a world-wide Empire that 
excites the minimum of popular hatred and jealousy. Each 
Power might like to get India or our African possessions 
for itself, but if that is not possible, it would prefer 
the status quo, for no other Power would be so good to 
trade with as England. It was very different in the cases 
of Spain and Holland. Any change seemed then a change 
for the better. The policy of unrestricted Free-trade has 
helped us even more inside our Colonies and dependencies. 
Turgot’s saying that colonies always dropped off the 
parent tree like fruit when they were ripe, was true 
under a system of extorting special privileges for the 
mother-country. By allowing the Colonies to manage 
their own fiscal affairs without restriction, and by 
giving them just as good treatment in the home market 
when they tax our products as when they do not, we have 
given the colonists a confidence in the Mother-country that 
no other scheme of action would have been able to give. 
Every colonist instinctively fears being exploited by the 
Mother-country. How is it possible for Victoria to say 
we are making use of her when she taxes our goods and 
we do not tax hers? The Free-trade policy of a free 
market—i.e., the policy of allowing ali men to come 
here and sell freely whatever they have got to sell 
without question asked or hindrance given—bas alone, we 
believe, enabled the Empire to develop without any 
sense of injury or injustice growing up among the Colonies, 
Think for a moment what would almost certainly have 
been the result if we had tried to develop our Empire on 
Protectionist lines, and had tried to make every Colony 
and dependency give us a “ privileged position.” In that 
case every fresh acquisition of territory would have been 
met with a cry of alarm from the rest of the world. 
‘ Here,’ the nations would have said, ‘is another piece of 
territory passing under British exélusiveness. How long 
is this to be borne?’ Next, is it possible that a Pro- 
tective policy applied to the Colonies, even though in- 
tended to do them no harm, would not have ended in 
constant squabbles and disputes? Some Colonies would 
have wanted more Protection and some less, and none 
would have been really satisfied. Lastly, our own trade, 
debilitated by close markets, would never have taken the 
place it now has. As it is, our vast, free, and expanding 
trade helps the Empire, for all people like to be con- 
nected with a flourishing firm. Can it be contended that 
this feeling would be as strong with a narrower and more 
jealously conducted business? Depend upon it, the British 
Empire as we know it could not be kept together under 
anything but a system of Free-trade. ; 


We shall be told, no doubt, that the old Free-traders 
certainly never thought that empire and Free-trade had 
any connection. Instead, it will be argued, they admitted 
that they were antagonistic. We readily grant the trath 
of this assertion. The old Free-traders were not in the least 
aware that Free-trade would prove the best possible 
foundation-stone for the Empire. They builded, that is, 
better than they knew. And herein we see an example of 
the good results that may incidentally arise from laying hold 
of and following out a really sound principle. The policy 
of Free-trade was sound and true, and therefore its conse- 
quences were inthe longrun sound and true, though different 
from what men expected. Probably Mr. Cobden would have 
acquiesced in such an Empire as we have to-day, but if 
not, and if it could be proved that he would have been 
annoyed av its persistence, it troubles us very little. 
Free-trade is far too big a matter to be pinned to any one 
man’s coat-tails, and we should always refuse to allow the 
policy of Free-trade to be tested by what Mr. Cobden or 
Mr. Bright would have thought of its most recent 
developments. They did not discover the doctrine of 
Free-trade, and it is not subject to any limitations that 
may be found in their writings. Hence we feel perfectly 
entitled to proclaim ourselves both Imperialists and Free- 
traders, or indeed Imperialists because we are Free. 
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traders. There is not only no antagonism, but an 
essential connection, between a sound and reasonable 
Imperial policy and the policy of Free-trade. Depend 
upon it, the one thing that can and would ruin the Empire 
would be the abandonment of Free-trade in any shape or 
form. Once give up the principle that, subject only to the 
needs of the Revenue, all men may resort to our markets 
and sell us what they have to sell, and substitute the 
principle of restriction and exclusion, of trade jealousy 
and special privilege, and the ruin of the Empire will 
have begun. The policy of the open market is a policy 
from which we cannot afford to budge a single hair’s- 
breadth. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY,—BEATING TIME. 


HE Liberal party is beating time. That, it seems to 
us, sums up the state of the case both as regards 
the leadership and the policy of the party. It does not 
know whom to choose for leader, or what set of measures 
to advocate, so it simply raises up its feet and puts them 
down again in the old place. This example of motion 
without progression is to be seen in the rumoured decision 
as to the temporary leadership, and in the speeches made 
at the symposium on Liberal policy held at the National 
Liberal Club last Monday. Consider the course of action 
adopted in regard to the leadership. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, it is stated, has been, or will be, asked to 
conduct the affairs of the party in the House of Commons 
till some other arrangement has been arrived at. As we 
understand it, the leadership has not been filled up, but 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been put in as a sort 
of stop-gap. He would not take the permanent post even 
if he were asked to do so. He is simply fulfilling the 
function which in domestic economy is known as “ coming 
in to oblige a lady.” There is, we believe, a whole class 
of culinary artists who are not regular cooks, but who 
officially describe their occupation as going out “ to oblige 
a lady.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has taken this 
réle upon himself, and bas come in to oblige that distracted 
and much embarrassed lady, the Liberal party. Our readers 
may remember that some years ugo we expressed the opinion 
that the Liberal party might do much worse than make Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman their leader, and that they 
might find in him a new Mr. W. H. Smith,—a sound and 
safe chief capable of conciliating many divergent in- 
terests and yet of maintaining a bold front to the foe. 
Many things have, however, happened since then, and we 
are by no means sure that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
would now be able to rally the party. It is one thing to 
lead a united party—ie., go on managing a well- 
established and watertight house—quite another thing 
to repair a house that has been shattered by a violent 
explosion, and to organise a household out of a 
body of demoralised servants who are either fighting 
furiously among the ruins or else resigning “ irre- 
vocably ” in the intervals of combat. Without giving 
up our belief that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is a 
safe and statesmanlike leader—a man quite capable 
in reasonably quiet times of leading a great party—we 
canuot assert that he is in any sense adequate to the pre- 
sent crisis. At any rate, it is quite impossible that he 
will be able to do anything in the direction of reconstruc- 
tion while he is merely astop-gap leader. To remake the 
party and to endow it with a real policy there is wanted 
a leader of fire and genius, and a leader who knows 
that it is he who will wield the instrument that 
he is fashioning. In the case, then, of the leadership, it 
is abundantly clear that the Liberal party is simply 
beating time. 

Who can doubt that in the matter of policy the same 
thing is going on? Take Sir Robert Reid’s speech 
upon the question of Imperialism and Little Englandism, 
and the discussion that followed it. The whole attitude 
adopted was one of beating time. 
with the House of Lords. That was apparently a 


question of great importance, but not one on which the 
party ought to be committed. As for Home-rule, it 
is clear that the general opinion is entirely for main- 
taining a detached view. It may be taken up again 
or it may not, but there is to be no binding agreement 
with the Irish. Here, however, we are bound to admit 
that Sir Robert Reid did not himself advocate beating 


It was the same | 





time. He declared himself with a sort of enthusiasm for 
that strangest of political panaceas, “ Home-rule all 
round.” Surely that is the worst of all possible 
solutions of the Irish question, though we quite under. 
stand why logically minded lawyers like Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Robert Reid are always so greatly attracted 
by the scheme. Admit that your brief states that you 
must have a Parliament in Dublin, and also that you 
must keep the Irish Members at Westminster, it is the 
only logical way of turning the difficulty. But not 
only is the Liberal party beating time on the three 
great questions of Imperialism, the House of Lords, 
and Home-rule. Even on minor matters like old-age 
pensions, the housing of the poor, the rating problem, 
and electoral reform there is evidently a strong desire to 
take no step which will commit the party, but merely to 
stamp up and down in the same spot. How long is it 
possible that this state of things will continue? Just as 
long, we believe, as the party refuses to choose a real leader 
and to give him its full confidence. A party in power 
may successfully insist upon “the lesser lights” having a 
good deal to say as to its action, but when a party is 
wandering in the wilderness the only safe plan is to choose 
the best guide available, and to trust him implicitly to find 
the way out. Unless and until that is done there can be 
neither peace nor prosperity in the Liberal party. We fully 
admit that it is far easier to give this advice than to 
follow it. Still, until it is followed the Liberal party is, 
in Carlyle’s phrase, “starting for the city of Nowhere,— 
and will arrive.’ As we understand it, the main 
difficulty is that, for reasons which we will not now 
attempt to analyse, it would be impossible to choose 
any supreme and fully trusted leader except Lord 
Rosebery. But, it will be said, why not, then, make 
Lord Rosebery the absolute leader? Here, however, 
comes in another source of perplexity. If Lord Rosebery 
is leader, he must be a leader who is by the Constitution 
forbidden ever to set foot in, or to strike a blow on, the 
field of battle,—-the House of Commons, Hence, he 
must have a deputy leader in the Commons. But 
to put it plainly, it is clear that Sir William Harcourt, 
though he might bow to a real and final leader in the 
Commons, would simply make mincemeat of a leader who 
was merely Lord Rosebery’s deputy. What would be the 
best way out of this apparent impasse we shall make no 
elaborate attempt to discover; but it is certain that 
when a strong man arises in the Liberal party he will 
clear a passage. When he is discovered he will take 
up two or three simple principles of action, and 
press them steadily on the people. He will not confuse 
men’s minds with a number of petty details, nor will 
he attempt to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds on every question. He will, in fact, be more 
anxious to create enthusiasm than to ward off hostile 
criticism. So long as he puts heart into the men who 
agree with him, he will not be afraid to shed those who at 
heart disagree with his views. 

At present we see no trace of the coming of this strong 
man in the Liberal party, but we do not doubt that he 
will in time arrive. And our belief in his arrival is based 
upon the fact that in its rank-and-file the Liberal party 
is sound enough. It is the Generals, the Colonels, 
the Captains, and the rest of the officers who are em- 
barrassed and distracted, unable to give the word 
of command, and uncertain who is to lead and what 
is the objective of the party. The men in the ranks 
have shared very little as yet in this demoralisa- 
tion. They are stolidly willing to follow if any one will 
show the way, and though they cannot evolve a policy 
for themselves, they still believe in the future ot the 
party. Possibly they would show a stubborn reluctance 
almost amounting to mutiny if they were once more 
told to attack the Union, but otherwise they only ask 
to be led. 

There remains one possibility which is worth discuss- 
ing fora moment. It is just possible that Sir William 
Harcourt may still be the leader who will unite the party. 
Suppose that for the next two Sessions there is a stop- 
gap leader, and that while he does very badly, Sir William 
Harcourt, as a free-lance, manages to score a great many 
Parliamentary successes. If by accident that should 
happen there would be a very considerable chance of Sir 
William Harcourt first gradually getting all the House 
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of Commons’ Liberals, except the new leader and his 
lieutenants, behind him, and of his then being chosen 
gole leader by a sort of popular acclamation. We do not 
say that this will happen; we rather incline, indeed, to 
the view that an entirely new man will be evolved; but 
still the resurrection of Sir William Harcourt on the lines 
we have indicated is by no meansan impossibility. Mean- 
while, whichever happens in the end, the Liberal party is 
for the present merely beating time. 





THE REPUBLICAN REVISIONISTS. 


HERE is a party in France, littie noticed here, but 
with considerable influence at home, especially, we 

are told, among the bureaucracy, which desires the revision 
of the Constitution without desiring the rule either of a 
Bonaparte or a Bourbon. Its leaders, among whom 
M. Deschanel, the brilliant President of the Chamber, 
may one day be reckoned, think that, loyalty of the older 
type being dead in France, a Republic best meets her 
necessities, but that the present organisation of the 
Republic suits neither the circumstances of the time 
nor the historic genius of the people. The former 
require that “ authority ”—the power of restraining and 
the right to initiate—should be as strong as in a 
Monarchy, because otherwise the social cleavages in 
France, the deep-seated jealousies of the social strata, 
might ultimately, or even speedily, produce a civil war. 
Moreover, the two colliding facts of France to which 
M. Dupuy recently pointed, the adoption at once of universal 
suffrage and of a universal conscription, require a strong 
hand to reconcile them, and keep the one from throttling, 
it may be even strangling, the other. The latter, that is, 
the inherent genius of the people, points to a strong desire 
among them, apparent throughout their history, for a 
visible chief of the State, a man to whom they can appeal 
for guidance in emergencies, in whom they can trast to 
put down all disorder, and who shall “ represent ” worthily 
on all occasions the brilliant and awe-inspiring being, with 
the history which never wearies us, who is in their thoughts 
whenever they speak, as they incessantly speak, of “France.” 
The people were bred for generations under a dynasty; 
had it remained competent they would never have parted 
withit ; and they seek even now, often unconsciously, for the 
chief of their dreams, who will lend them cohesiun instead 
of oppressing them, who will bring them the external 
successes and the internal happiness to both of which 
they are devoted, and to whom in reward they will give 
all the magnificence and all the adulation he can wish. 
They long for a Henri Quatre holding his seat by their 
favour. The Republican Revisionists desire, therefore, 
that the President of the Republic should be chosen by 
the whole people; that he should be irremovable for ten 
years, and then be re-eligible; that he should have all 
the powers of the American President, including the veto 
—which is not anti-Republican if the President repre- 
sents the whole people—and these powers in addition: 
that he should be represented in the Chambers for pur- 
poses of information and argument by Ministers respon- 
sible only to himself, and that he should have the right 
of dissolution. The Executive, they say, would then be 
permanent for long periods, the policy of France would 
be continuous and persistent, and yet the people, besides 
their right of free criticism, would be able to express all 
their wishes, and in great measure, through their ultimate 
control of the purse, would be able to enforce them. This, 
some Revisionists say, was the Constitution of which Thiers 
was dreaming, though for Lis own purposes, or through 
some distrust of the people, he spoiled it by leaving the 
election of the chief of the State to the Chambers, and 
making the Ministry responsible to their votes. The first 
blunder destroyed the Presidency, upon which the 
Chambers have ever since been encroaching, until it is 
now a mere Mayoralty; while the second has produced 
that perpetual change of Ministers which, besides im- 
pairing all consistency of policy, has increased to a 
dangerous degree the hold of the permanent and 
irremovable civilians upon the springs of administration. 
France is really governed in detail by clerks of whose 
names no one ever heard, who are very badly paid, and 
who may not be, sometimes are not, insensible to gifts 
and smiles. 





We should greatly like to see this experiment tried, 
and fully believe that one day it will be, though at pre- 
sent the military element in France may prove too strong. 
Such a Republic is certainly more in accord with the 
genius of the nation than the present system, which 
has brought to the front neither genius nor energy, 
the “plain” President governing through “ plain 
men,” who weary France with their plainness with- 
out filling up her social cleavages or securing her 
against military revolt, and it is, of course, pos- 
sible to secure it without a revolution. The day 
M, Faure resigns the Chambers become a Convention 
with unlimited powers, and can remodel the Constitution 
in this way as in any other. We have no hope that they 
will, though apparently M. Deschanel has, for passions 
are too strong and the ring of the steel scabbard too 
audible; but we can see but three theoretical objections 
to the scheme. One is the difficulty of believing that any 
considerable Frenchman who could make himself visible 
to the whole population—a most difficult task for any one 
but a soldier—placed in so splendid a position, and in- 
vested with such vast powers, would not use both to found 
for himself a throne. The desire of the sovereignty, with 
its delicious gratifications to amour propre, is strong in all 
French hearts, and has produced in every dynasty con- 
cealed Pretenders. It is true the difficulty has never 
arisen in, or ever appeared likely to arise in, the United 
States; but America is not France, Anglo-Saxon ambi- 
tions are not the ambitions of Frenchmen, and in the 
Union there is no third of the population always 
under military law. Even Marshal MacMahon, with 
his high sense of duty, was pressed to strike 
a coup d'état, and a Marshal MacMahon will always 
be in France the most formidable candidate. The 
people feel the value of the soldier, which no doubt 
is great in a country subject to invasion, as they do not 
that of any civil quality or force. Then there is the 
danger that if the executive and the legislative powers are 
separated, they will either come to blows, or by their 
opposition bring the Constitution to a deadlock. That 
catastrophe, often imminent in the United States, has 
been hitherto avoided, but it has been by com promises 
which in France, where compromise is considered illogical, 
would be denounced as “transactions,” and by the display 
of patience which to any race not of Teutonic blood is 
simply impossible. The French would make short work 
of a constitution which compelled them to wait four years 
for a chance of Legislature and Executive pulling to- 
gether, while a delay such as is now occurring at Washing- 
ton in the ratification of the Spanish Treaty would fill 
the streets of Paris with rioters. The Executive would, 
therefore, always be trying to govern the Chambers, and 
as the most promising method would probably manipulate 
the elections by processes from the possibility of which 
America is free, If the Executive succeeded in returning 
a “ well-disposed ”—that is, a submissive—Logislatare, the 
President would be despotic, as Napoleon IIL. really was ; 
while if it failed he would be discredited to a degree 
that would almost destroy his usefulness. And lastly, 
the Executive in France, if really strong, might not be 
able to bear the Assembly’s full control of the purse- 
strings. Not to mention that a great President might 
often wish to increase the Army or the Navy by decree, 
he would permanently wish to prevent that dissipation of 
resources for electoral purposes wiich is the first cause of 
the financial difficulties of thecountry. In this endeavour 
he would probably be beaten. The instinct of a demo- 
cracy is not to save, but to spend upon itself, and the 
first evil of the present Republic could not be cured by 
any Revision which left to the representatives of the 
people the control of the purse. Extravagance is feebly 
checked even in England, while there is not a real 
Monarchy in the world which would bear for a year that 
amazing Pension List which in America produces deficits, 
and which, in spite of incessant exposures, continually 
creeps up, each Representative in Congress fearing that 
if he votes against it he will at the election lose his seat. 
There is, however, no Constitution which has not its own 
defects, and vf the one shadowed forth by Republican 
Revisionists we can at least say that it would secure 
order, would give the nation a leader with great powers, 
and would continue in spirit the history of France. 
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THE VESTRIES AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


E are indebted to the Daily Telegraph for an out- 

line of the plan by which the Goverament propose 

to complete that administrative reconstruction of London 
which was begun eleven years ago by the creation of the 


County Council. That something of the kind is necessary 
has all along been admitted. According to the arrange- 
ments in force in all the rest of England, County Councils 
imply District Councils. In every large area, whether 
rural or urban, there will be matters which concern the 
whole and matters which concern the separate parts. If 
London were governed by the County Council alone this 
fact would still insist on recognition. The only difference 
would be that the County Council would divide itself into 
local committees, and each local committee would devise 
means for getting help from local experts. As it is, the 
analogy of the rest of England, and the fact that Vestries 
and District Boards are already in being, point un- 
mistakably to local municipalities as the best and easiest 
road out of the difficulty. 


There are two ways in which the object aimed at in the 
ooew Bill might be attained. One is to redistribute the 
powers at present possessed by the County Council and 
the Vestries at the same time that the Vestries are given 
enhanced municipal dignity. This was the design at one 
time attributed to Lord Salisbury, and it was plainly 
open to one damaging objection. No reasonabie person 
is likely to contend that the distribution of powers be- 
tween the County Council and the Vestries is incapable of 
improvement. There are probably some things now done 
by the County Council which would be better intrusted 
to the Vestries. There are certainly some things—the 
paving of the streets, for example—now done by the 
Vestries which would be better intrusted to the 
County Council. But to attempt any such redistri- 
bution at present would at once excite a suspicion 
that the measure was meant to deal a blow against 
the County Council. Such an attack would be eagerly 
welcomed by that miscellaneous crowd which has a 
permanent quarrel with the Council because London is 
not a place that can be governed on the cheap. In this 
way the constructive merits of the Bill would have been 
wholly lost sight of. It would have been a fight of 
Council against Vestry. We should have regretted this, 
not only because it would have diverted attention from 
the real business in hand, but also because it would have 
been unfair to the County Council. We are no indis- 
criminate admirers of the Council. We think that it has 
done some, and said a great many, unwise things. 
We are altogether opposed to some of the objects 
which it has in view. We hold that it has taken 
upon itself functions which would have been better 
left to private enterprise, and neglected others which it 
might with advantage have made its own. But all this 
is really the fault not of the Council but of those who 
elect the Council. A body charged with the administra- 
tion of London has necessarily a very large field of action 
open to it. Its wisdom will be seen in the choice it 
makes between many alternative functions. But the 
principles which ought to determine this choice are just 
as well known to the electors as they are to their repre- 
sentatives, and it is the fault of the electors if they do not 
give effect to their knowledge by voting for the candidates 
most like-minded with themselves. To find fault with the 
London County Council is very much like finding fault with 
the House of Commons. The Spectator has done that often 
enough in the past, and will do it probably often enough 
in the future. But the fault-finders do not propose to 
mend the ways of the House of Commons by lessening its 
powers. They know that the cause of the mischief is the 
character given to the House at the last Election, and that 
the cure for the mischief is to give the House a different 
character at the next Election. The same rule may be 
applied to the County Council. A city with more than 
four million inhabitants will certainly go on governing 
itself, however much those who dislike its manner of 
governing may try to prevent it. In London, as in 


England, there is but one road to good government,—the 
education of the voter. London will be better administered 
when Londoners are better instructed. 

Fortunately, the Government, if we understand their 
intentions rightly, propose to confine the coming Bill to 





what may be called the aggrandisement of the Vestries, 
Westminster, Kensington, Paddington, Islington, and 
some five-and-twenty more districts will be created 
Municipal Corporations, and each will have its own Mayor. 
Whether in the future some of the powers now exercised 
by the County Council may not be conveniently trans. 
ferred to the new municipalities, and whether some of the 
powers which, in the first instance, will be exercised by the 
new municipalities may not be conveniently transferred to 
the County Council, are questions which it will be left to 
time to answer. What the Bill will aim at will be to 
make the Vestries better fitted to perform the duties which 
actually devolve on them. How, it may be asked, will 
this object be furthered by a mere change of names? We 
‘can only submit by way of answer that names very often 
confer dignity, and that dignity does sometimes induce 
better men to become candidates for public offices. What 
we want is to give London a higher standard of municipal 
patriotism, to get it recognised that municipal work is as 
much the service of the community as Parliamentary work, 
that what a Member of the House of Commons does for the 
whole country that the member of a municipality does for 
that section of the country in which he is specially in- 
terested. The promised Bill ought to help on this 
recognition considerably. If membership of a Municipal 
Corporation is a more attractive thing than membership 
of a Vestry, and to be Mayor of Kensington is a more 
attractive thing than to be simply Chairman of the Ken- 
sington Vestry, the change must tend to make these 
offices more coveted. It is true that the only result 
may be to bring forward more candidates of the pre- 
sent type. The elections may be more hotly contested 
without the successful candidates being superior in any 
particular to the successful candidates under the present 
system. No doubt this is possible, and there are times 
when the indifference of Londoners to the way in which 
they are governed makes us almost despair of improve- 
ment. But the greater publicity with which the new 
municipalities will be invested, the rivalry which shalt 
do their work best that may grow up between them 
and the County Council, the growing sense of the im- 
portance of municipal administration to the welfare of 
the community, all point in another and more asatis- 
factory direction. We are not without hope that the 
Mayoralty of these Corporations may be an object of 
ambition to the best men in each of the new munici- 
lities, 

Whether the Bill contemplates any change in the 
method of election in the municipalities we do not know, 
but we sincerely hope that it does. All experience shows 
that the electors of single-emembered constituencies take 
most interest in elections, and that the subdivision of 
constituencies is the simplest and most automatic method 
of providing for the representation of minorities. If the 
Bill is to be a success it should give each elector one vote 
and one candidate to whom to give it. In that way there 
will be no room for compromises in which A votes for a 
candidate of whom he knows nothing because he hopes by 
so doing to secure B’s vote for the candidate for whose 
return he is working, and we shall be spared the elimina- 
tion of questions in which one set of electors are interested 
in order to secure the votes of another set who are not 
interested in them. No system of election is so useful 
for the purpose of real politics, whether national or muni- 
cipal, as one which concentrates each elector’s thoughts on 
the return of one particular candidate. There is then 
nothing to distract him from the matter in hand. He 
knows the man for whom he has to vote, and he is not 
irritated by being asked to vote for a list of men of whom 
he knows nothing. If the new London municipalities are 
divided into wards, each returning a single member, we 
shall feel little doubt of their being composed, in the long 
run, of the right men. 





THE ROBBERY AT PARR’S BANK. 


W JE know hardly any evidence of the strength of the 

English system of government better than the im- 
munity of the London banks from direct robbery. Those 
banksought a priori to be the central objects of attack to the 
whole criminal class, for they alone contain wealth which 
can be used without the interposition of receivers, who 





rob the poor burglars and thieves of the larger portion of 
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their earnings. These are the “bloated capitalists” of the 
predatory industry, and Jet us hope when the Socialist 
régime begins they will be the first hanged. Furniture 
must be stored, plate must be melted, but sovereigns and 
bank-notes can be used at once. There is a general theory 
that the latter can always be “traced,” but the theorists 
underrate the ignorance and carelessness of mankind. 
Not one publican in ten who reads a list of “stopped” 
bank-notes remembers it for five minutes, or, remembering, 
cares to quarrel with the customer who tenders a £5 note, 
knowing well as he does that, stolen or not, the Bank 
must cash the note if presented by an innocent holder. 
Even the thousand-pound notes, which it is supposed to 
be so difficult to get rid of, can, we suspect, be reduced to 
coin if the thief has a Continental confederate clever 
enough to act the innocent holder, and to persuade any 
local banker that his heavy deposit is intended for a 

urchase, or for the trial of a gambling “ system,” or for 
distribution among legatees. How is the banker, if he is 
careless or unscrupulous, to be proved to have known that 
the stylish American who deposited £60,000 with him is 
not bringing a legacy which he must distribute in cash 
because legatees when abroad are, “ don’t you know!” so 
distrustful of cheques? The robbers of Parr’s Bank 
were afraid of the heavy notes and returned them, but 
that only shows that their brains were inferior to 
their audacity. Nevertheless, though the temptations 
are so great, English banks are very seldom robbed to 
any serious amount. Forcible entry on the American or 
Australian plan has never that we know of .been tried, 
and in London or any great English city is practically 
impossible; burglary is prevented by underground rcoms 
and incessant watchfulness; and snatching from the 
counter, though it has been practised with some success, 
can hardly yield the rewards necessary to tempt criminals 
of the first class. Banks are swindled every year, and 
bank clerks robbed in the street, but a robbery from the 
premises surprises even the pol:ce, and is received in the 
City at first with a sort of incredulity. Half the people 
who beard of the robbery from Parr’s Bank, for instance, 
amused themselves, till they heard that the cardbvard 
divisions of the drawer had been torn away, with theories 
as to mislaying, which the experience of every private 
house suggests. Men are at moments more like automata 
than they know—we have ourselves personally known 
two men of high character and position who had to be 
very careful that they did not unconsciously pocket their 
friends’ goods—and the strangest things are often irre- 
coverably mislaid. 

There was no mislaying at Parr’s, and on the face of 
the rather imperfect evidence there are only two theories 
woich will in any way account for the great robbery 
which on Monday occurred there. One which, strange 
as it seems, is morally perhaps the more probable, is 
that some criminal, presumably an American from the 
mingling in him of audacity and smartness, had in some 
unexplained but quite conceivable way heard of the large 
sums kept in a drawer behind the counter; had studied, 
probably as a depositor, but possibly, as Mr. Bosanquet 
suggests, from intimacy with an ex-official, the ways of 
the cashiers, and particularly their times of absence; and 
had made himself up into such a likeness of one of them 
that it would take an interested glance to detect the 
difference. He was supposed as he moved round the 
counter to be Mr. So-and-so, bis presence excited no 
remark, his visit to the drawer was in the course of 
business, and when he rapidly walked out with a banker’s 
valise or canvas bag in his hand it was believed, if he 
was noticed at all, that he was going out on the bank’s 
business. Supposing a daring thief of intelligence, and 
an ordipary type of face, or a trick of imitation, to have 
resolved to rob the bank, we can see nothing unlikely in 
that theory, especially as the plan would require only 
three minutes for its final execution. He must have been 
seen, says some one, and that seems reasonable, but 
we doubt, if Mr. Hare, for example, were to play 
such a réle whether he would be “seen,” and also 
doubt if men quite realise the inattention to the 
usual which is customary among those who are pre- 
occupied with their own duties. But for that there 
would never be a successful assassination of the great, 
and we know from history there have been many. 

Failing the theory of aclever thief with the histrionic 


faculty, we are driven back on the theory of an accomplice 
from within acting in confederacy with a thief from out- 
side who had taken the precaution of opening an account 
and calling so often for small sums as to be known by 
sight to all the clerks at the counter. That may be 
morally an impossible theory, for we quite admit that 
there is moral evidence which is overwhelming, that, for 
instance, no evidence whatever, our own eyes included, 
would convince us that the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
Cardinal Vaughan had stolen a spoon. Still, if the moral 
evidence were not quite complete, robbery from within 
would be comparatively easy. Who would notice an 
employé going to the drawer, tilling an empty cardboard 
cheque-bvok or a small oilcloth parcel with the notes, and 
pushing the book or parcel across the counter? Transac- 
tions which look to the careless eye exactly like that occur 
every ten minutes in great banks, and the employé must 
be more than human who will, unless sure in his mind, 
accuse another employé of so ruinous an offence. 
Men with years of experience behind them grow un- 
suspicious of those around them—very rightly, or the 
world could not go on—and specially unsuspicious of an 
action which they have seen performed in the regular 
course of business a thousand times. How is the railway 
porter to know that the passenger who is crossing the 
line against orders, and who is one of a thousand im- 
patients whom he has seen committing the same offence, 
means to meet his death under the advancing train? He 
cannot know it, and neither can the hundred employés of 
a bank know that one among them is for once handing 
over a parcel containing other than the documents it is 
his hourly duty to hand over. 

As to the remedy for such disasters, there is no remedy 
except more suspicion. Customers will not go to a bank 
where they are too much worried with precautions, and 
the extreme rarity of the crime is fair proof that present 
precautions are sufficiently effective. If the drawer for 
bank-notes is not kept locked, it might be well to lock it 
and confide the keys only to the most trusted hands; 
aud an educated porter employed only to study all 
who enter the bank would be in most banks a useful 
auxiliary; but practically there is nothing to be done 
except choose cashiers carefully, and be a little 
rigorous about poor customers’ references. If bankers are 
alarmed, and think they are about to be made victims of 
a new and superior class of sharpers, they must keep their 
eyes open, and insure each other, as life offices do against 
over-large insurers. The laws cannot be more stringent, 
or the police more active, or the public more entirely 
willing that they should be protected. Nobody wants 
banks to suffer loss, and the dependence of the public on 
their solvency entirely prevents the callous dislike for the 
losers often manifested after great robberies of jewels. 
Money must be stored and jewels need not be,—that is 
the ultimate secret of a feeling which many acknowledge 
without perceiving how quickly their idea, if pressed, 
would kill all civilisation. Nothing is indispensable to a 
man except bread, sackcloth, and a den, but these are 
hardly enough to make of him what he aspires to be. 








THE LATEST “BOOM” IN NEW YORK. 

HE accounts of a “boom” like the one now in progress 

at New York always suggest to sober Englishmen that 

the business community there has temporarily gone mad. 
The wild excitement, the immense noise, the masses of stock 
sold, bought, and reso!d in a few minutes, the surging crowds, 
the fortunes won and lost in a day, all suggest the sort of 
mania which we usually describe by quoting the South Sea 
Bubble or Law’s Mississippi scheme; but in reality there is 
little resemblance between a trade boom and an outburst of 
unreal speculation. The scene in New York is only the 
ordinary scene on any great Stock Exchange intensified by 
an unusoal rush of buyers and sellers, and by concentration 
within a limited amount of time. The things bought and 
sold actually exist, and the fluctuations in prices, wide as they 
are, would excite no particular attention it they were spread 
over the usual intervals of time. A few of those present on 
’Change may lose their heads—thonugh those who suffer 
by their speculations usually word their accusation very 
differently—but it must not be forgotten that the foundation 
of the whole scene is a stream of orders from an immense 
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variety of men who are not screaming, or swearing. or 
suffering from incipient apoplexy, but seated quietly all over 
& continent in their parlours or counting-houses We take it 
the present boom has been some time in preparation. The 
amount of money made every year and saved in the forty-five 
States of the Union must be prodigious, the majority of 
toilers being almost as much inclined to thrift as French 
peasants or Scotch pedlars, and as most men outside the 
cities own their own houses, an unusually large propor- 
tion of the huge aggregate is invested in stocks and 
shares. For the past few months, while the war lasted, 
there was coyness, the thrifty watching events; but when 
the peace had actually been declared, investors swarmed 
in, all prices rose, and keen speculators, seeing how the market 
was inclined to go, came forward with a rush. Naturally 
competition for shares set in; prices became “fantastic,” that 
is, unreasonably liberal, with momentary but sharp depres- 
sions; fortunes were won or missed in a day; anda kind of 
fever took possession of the investing classes. They realised 
the attraction of speculation, which, as we have so often had 
Occasion to maintain, exceeds the attraction of gambling, 
though it resembles it in kind. In the first place, the stakes 
are much bigger. It is often said that So-and-so has staked 
his fortune on the turn of a card, but it is very seldom done, 
ordinary gamblers being ruined slowly; but quiet men will 
send orders to buy shares in the hope of profit which, if the 
shares fall too soon, really will sweep away the savings of a 
lifetime. Then the speculator on ’Change, unlike the gambler, 
does not see that he is ruining anybody, and his inner con- 
science is much easier. He is buying an existing article from 
a willing seller, or selling to a willing buyer; and as he 
can by no possibility estimate the calculations of the 
opposite side, that seems the most ordinary of busi- 
ness operations. Lastly, the speculator’s repute is not 
damaged as the gambler’s is by his speculation, but rather 
improved, the idea of his neighbours being, if he has suc- 
ceeded, that he is a very clever fellow and trustworthy 
adviser in business; and if he has failed, that he has reckoned 
wrongly, as any other man might do. We believe that no 
inconsiderable number of men speculate, sometimes very 
wildly, solely because they are ashamed of their own timidity 
in missing the chances by which, as they know, other men 
have profited so greatly. The general result is a rush which, 
coming all at once from a whole country and involving the 
hoards of hundreds of thousands, soon disorganises all 
markets, and produces the scene ot which the bulletins from 
New York have this week been full. 


We wonder whether an incident of the kind repeated at. 
intervals of years really does any substantial harm. It 
cannot injure the country, for no country can be injured by 
money being transferred from hand to hand; rather it is 
benefited by an immense amount of hoarded cash being sent 
into the reservoirs of capital which feed business. A great 
increase in prices, it is true, makes investment seem to the 
buyers less profitable than it should be, and cools off their 
desire to employ money in business; but then the great rise in 
capital values tempts new classes who are looking to increase 
their fortunes ratver than their incomes. Such benefits, how- 
ever, are trivial if national character is injured; and it is on 
this point that, as regards America, we still await information. 
Does the average Yankee become less industrious because of the 
whirl of speculation round him? The case is not quitesoclearas 
it looks. One would say a priori that a sudden fit of passion 
for unearned gain must injure character, if only by muking 
industry seem dull and tedious in prodacing resalts; but the 
truth of the proposition seems to be curiously affected by 
national temperament. Nobody doubts that a lottery would 
greatly injure character in London, or that it develops all man- 
ner of feeblenesses and much dishonesty in Italy and Spain ; 
but it does not seem to produce the same results in Germany. 
Decent clerks in Hamburg and Brunswick do not rob their 
masters’ tills to buy lottery tickets, nor do the porters on the 
wharves or in the streets relax their very severe toil. What 
we want to know is not what effect a rapid concentration of 
share-dealing produces on mankind, bat what effect it pro- 
duces on Americans. They ought, with their highly strung 


nerves and intense desire for success, to be seriously injured ; 
bat we suspect that they are not, that their optimism and 
immovable belief in their own power of “ worrying through” 





| to a great extent preserve them. An English or French 


bankrupt is a man who has lost to an immense degree his 
self-respect and his confidence in his own “powers; an 
American bankrupt is a man who is going into business 
pretty near the bottom. An incurable optimism, the secret 
of which 1t would take pages to reveal, preserves under almost 
all circumstances his mental buoyancy. The men who suc- 
ceed in their transactions in a boom like the present become 
more auducious, but those who are defeated are only at worst 
sullenly resigned. They do not leave off being thrifty and 
industrious, but only expect less from their industry and 
thrift. We shall be accused for our next sentence by all 
persons not in trade of being too subtle, but traders will be 
of a different opinion. Trade, like all other pursuits, benefits 
by boldness, and we suspect that an occasional outburst of 
speculation, with its wonderful ventures and chances, draws 
into trade a bolder and more adventurous class than the 
regular grooves of business would do. At least, it is clear 
that in America a class of men take to business and do 
great things both for commerce and manufactures who in 
Europe would carefully avoid it, not from any feeling of 
caste—that has been given unp—but because it was altogether 
too dull and stereotyped a life. A boom, in fact, acts on them 
like a war on our own country lads; it summons them 
into the ranks by its promise to provide them something 
exciting and adequate to do. There is no reason that we 
know of why business should not have its adventurers and 
captains, and even heroes, as well as war and politics, and 
they are not produced, or at all events do not reveal them. 
selves, in the piping times of commercial peace. The 
Americans are supposed, as we also are supposed, to care 
overmuch for money, but in reality their care is for the 
excitement and the glory of makingit. The true American 
of New York, or Chicago, or St. Louis, who has made a 
million of dollars in “a straight deal,” fecls the “triumph 
and the vanity, the rapture of the strife,” and hears in news- 
paper comments the “earthquake voice of victory.” He has 
his temptations like the soldier, especially towards oppres- 
sion; but he fights a difficult campaign, and if he will but 
fight fair—as we freely admit he too often does not—we 
cannot consent to put him altogether outside the bounds of 
human sympathy. 





INDUSTRY AND SCENERY. 

T is stated in the Pall Mall Gazette that the Highland 
Water-Power Company’s Bill, which is to be promoted 
in the forthcoming Session of Parliament, is digected towards 
the development of industries in that part of the United 
Kingdom by means of water-power, and that the measure is 
creating a good deal of interest in the North of Scotland. 
Our readers know that we have maintained that the era 
of steam industry is likely to pass away, at least in great 
part, and that we are glad to think it will be so, since 
the evils which seem to be inseparably connected with 
steam industry are incaleulable. If electric or water power 
were substituted for steam, we have no doubt that health, 
comfort, and the preservation of beauty would have a 
chance much greater than they have now. There can be no 
question that steam industry on a large scale blots out the 
sun and blasts the soil, and that its effect on the human 
frame is deleterious. If we can produce commodities with 
equal facility under conditions of pure atmosphere and a 
pleasant natural environment, the world would be immeasur- 
ably the gainer; and those conditions, we believe, can and will 
be attained. Weare therefore disposed to look with favour 
and hope on projects for establishing industries carried on by 
water-power as a step in the right direction,—-but only under 

certain clear conditions, which we will explain in a moment. 


Objections to this Highland project will come from 
those who are jealous for the claims of natural scenery, 
Among these we desire generally to classify ourselves. 
We hold most assuredly that any wanton and unnecessary 
violation of natural beauty is a crime against the highest 
interests of the human race. We think that an especial 
duty lies on those who live in these crowded islands to 
preserve as far as may be all the scenes of natural love- 
liness which we possess. We are of opinion that needless 
railways in the Lake District or Exmoor, to bring noise 
and vulgarity into scenes of solitude and grandeur for the 
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purpose of making dividends for investors, are utter abomina- 
tions. Our bias would therefore be with those who may be called 
the esthetic opponents of proposed Highland industries. But 
we feel the great importance of two considerations. In the first 
place, in spite of Talleyrand’s cynical saying, men must live,and 
the mass must live by physicalindustry. Nowin the Scottish 
Highlands physical industry on the soil can only produce at the 
best a poor and precarious living. Like the West of Ireland, 
the Scottish Highlands produce little more than herbage, 
and they cannot naturally sustain a high form of social life. 
The type of humanity is excellent in many ways, but its 
efforescence is checked by the niggardliness of Nature, which 
under such conditions justifies the economic deductions of 
Malthus, Ricardo, and Mill. But if the soil cannot yield to 
man the conditions of his industry, those conditions must 
come from another source. Now the obvious source in the 
Higblands is water. If only London and the Home Counties 
bad one tithe of the water which is tumbling down the hill- 
sides of Northern Scotland and running to waste at the 
present time, we should be relieved of a water problem that 
looks ominous. In water evidently is to be found the solution 
cf the question of industry in such regions as those of the 
Scottish Highlands. There is no danger that the supply would 
he inadequate, for it is indefinite, it cannot practically be 
exhausted; within the same area there is no more abundant 
supply in the world. We think, therefore, that, if our con- 
tention be granted that a better physical and social life might 
be attained in the Highlands, the utilisation of water as the 
motor-agent in production must be acknowledged. 


_— 


But there isthe second consideration which cannot beshirked. 
If we believed that Highland industry meant necessarily the 
growth of big and dirty and unhealthy manufacturing towns 
in the Highlands, we should say that the price to be paid 
for increase of industry was too high, and that the echo of 
machinery should never be permitted to disturb the mountain 
solitudes. But we must get places like Leeds and Oldham 
end Wolverhampton ont of our minds; nobody wants to 
reproduce them in unspoiled regions. One must think 
rather of places in which industry has been in some 
degree reconciled with the preservation of natural 
beauty, like the silk and lace-making towns and 
villages of Northern Italy and Switzerland. We have 
lost not a little of our lace industry to Switzerland in recent 
years, but one does not, in visiting the Swiss districts where 
lace is made, perceive any marked demoralisation or ugliness. 
Even in less tavoured regions, in some of the French indus- 
trial towns and yillages, for instance, and under conditions, 
moreover, of steam industry, there is a quiet and cleanliness 
and a pleasant aspect of things which must strike the most 
superficial observer. The New England manufacturing towns 
and villages, like those situated on the river Merrimac, which 
largely use water-power, are quite attractive places, with their 
clear air, their multitudes of trees, and the abundance of 
space. They represent the ideal of the industrial town of 
the future, so far as physical environment goes, better 
than do the gloomy towns of Lancashire and the Black 
Country, which seem as if they should be the abodes of lost 
souls. The problem for us is whether industry is compatible 
witha high morality and with the love of natural beauty. 
With the moral question we are not now directly concerned, 
though we fully admit its close alliance with the question 
of natural beauty. What we contend is that human industry 
ought not to be incompatible with loving regard for the 
beauty of the earth. Under the old forms of industry the 
blacksmith’s forge or the carpenter’s shop, so far from out- 
raging Nature, seemed to harmonise with her designs, and 
even to add a further element of interest to her scenes of 
loveliness, We admit that the same cannot be said of a 
steam cotton-mill or a huge chemical factory. If such places 
must be, let them be situated (as in England they mainly are) 
in the least interesting parts of the country. But we do not 
see why the workshop whose machines are fed by the running 
water, or the well-built mill with its electric engines, in both 
cases with clear atmosphere, should not, in process of time, 
so change the conditions of industry as to reconcile once 
more industrial life with the life of Nature, so that the harsh 
dissonance which has developed during the era of steam may 
yield to a union between the cosmic purpose and the honest 
daily toil of man. There is, again, no reason why a factory 








per se should be uglier than one of those great tithe-barns 
which are scattered about England, and add to, instead of 
destroying, the beauty of the places in which they are 
situated. 


If, then, water-power industries are to be established 
in the Highlands, Parliament should insist that the 
blandering ignorance which allowed our present industrial 
towns to grow up shall not be repeated. There must 
be no more herding together of human beings like animals ; 
there must be no more narrow streets and alleys, no 
exclusion of sunlight and pure air, no wanton destruction 
of natural objects. We should hope that the industries 
to be established would be generally small ones, and 
we should trust that co-operative enterprises might 
succeed. But in any case, the most careful regulations 
must be made to secure decency, comfort, and the preserva- 
tion of natural beauty,—which is quite compatible with a 
considerable diversion of water for industrial purposes. it 
will be strange if the substitution of water and electric power 
for stezm should greatly affect the locale as well as the methods 
of our manufactures ; and yet this seems probable. The substi- 
tution will evidently be gradual, and large steam plants 
may remain in certain areas for generations to come, just as 
industrial economy may dictate the preference for steam- 
power. But gradually, as it seems, new areas will become 
dotted over with new mills running on different lines, and 
regions now sparsely peopled, but with great natural facili- 
ties in the way of mountain streams, will slowly grow into 
hives of industrial activity. Thus England, which has many 
rivers but few torrents, may conceivably decline relatively, 
while Scotland, Ireland, and Wales may increase in industrial 
power in the future. But, whatever happens, we may hope 
that the errors which marked the too rapid rise of steam 
industry in the last century will not be permitted to recur in 
the newer forms of industry in the immediate future. Ina 
word, what we desire is that we shall meet the possibility of 
a new industrial revolution with open eyes, and endeavour 
not to strangle the new methods, but to arrange that they 
shall grow up under conditions which will insure no wanton 
and unnecessary sacrifice of natural beauty, We want not to 
kill water-power industries, but to make them compatible 
with a sound and healthful way of life. 





THE NEW FOREST AS A SANCTUARY. 


CORRESPONDENCE in the Field, begun by a com- 
plaint from a holder of a license to kill game that 
there was not enough game to shoot, leaves the impression 
that there is a general and serious decrease in most animal 
life in the Forest. Pheasants are increasing, mainly because 
the private owners in and around the Forest preserve and 
the Crown authorities look after them in the enclosures. 
But there is a general agreement of sportsmen, botanists, 
and naturalists, writing independently that the Forest 
is unable to stand the drain of animal life made on it 
from many sources, and by larger numbers yearly. One 
collector is said to have taken one thousand eggs from the 
Forest. Woodcock and snipe are decreasing; ground birds, 
and especially black-game, disappearing. The Forest is 
hunted by packs of hounds five days in a week; squirrel- 
hunters organise noisy parties in some parts; in others not 
a bird or animal is seen or beard. 


Such are the complaints of the correspondents of the 
Field. From personal observation, we can say that they only 
apply to parts of the Forest. But experience shows that the 
position cannot remain as it is, and that any changes will be 
for the worse, and not for the better. At present the timber 
of the Forest is preserved, and the area is to remain for 
ever open and wild, for the enjoyment of the nation, 
A few birds are under the protection of the County 
Council. But speaking broadly, the rest of the creatures, 
from deer to insects, are all ¢ither hunted, shot, caught, o1 
collected by an increasing number of persons, and with 
few or no special limitations to the indulgence of these 
amusements. Many of the pursuits which entail this inter- 
ference with the wild life of the Forest are popular and pic- 
turesque; others are neither the one nor the other. But as 
they all contribute to thin down the wild animals, some 
form of regulation will soom become necessary if they 
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are to be kept at all. The votaries of some of these activities 
will be indignant at being classed with those engaged in 
others. But no view of the agencies now at work to 
diminish the Forest creatures would be complete which does 
not include them all. 


The wiid-deer of the Forest, a few of which, both red-deer 
and fallow-deer, have always survived, even after a decree 
was passed to destroy them, are regularly hunted by the New 
Forest staghounds. The meets are most picturesque, the 
woodland hunting makes a unique spectacle of its kind, and 
as the Forest was originally created for the chase of the deer, 
the revival has a certain historic interest. Meantime, the 
deer suffer. Sixty days’ sport, six years ago, averaged 
almost as many deer killed during the season. The Forest 
is disturbed, and instead of the deer being a feature in the 
landscape, they retire into the densest covers during the 
whole day. The staghounds are supplemented by the fox- 
hounds. Thus two packs are regu/arly hunting in the Forest, 
and the staghounds meet as late as April. Foxhounds mean 
fox-preservation, and of all enemies to general wild life in such 
a country foxes are the very worst. From the black-game 
and nesting woodcock and snipe, to the smallest ground- 
building birds, such as willow-wrens, or mammals like 
doormice and squirrels, nothing is too large or too 
small for them. Moreover, by custom, and by the diffi- 
culty of drawing a line between preservation and extirpa- 
tion, foxes tend always to be over-preserved, where they 
are preserved at all. In the New Forest, with its great 
woods and bad country, there is no limit to the possible 
number of foxes. Shooting goes on throughout the season, 
under certain limits. Licenses to shoot are purchased by 
paying a fee. Bags made recently are given in the Field. 
They range from over a hundred pheasants in a season to 
twenty, with woodcock, dack, snipe, teal, and rabbits. No 
one but a good sportsman would be likely to take out a 
Forest license, but this makes matters so much the worse for 
the birds. Hares seem very scarce all through the Forest, 
and rabbits are very locally distributed. The only mammal 
at all in evidence is the squirrel, and according to one corre- 
spondent of the Field, he is regularly hunted by mobs of lads 
armed with sticks. Now that excursion trains ran into 
Lyndhurst Road from Southampton and other large towns, 
the “occasional population” of the Forest is often re- 
inforced by hundreds of very thoughtless visitors; but 
these disturb at most a minute area of forest com- 
pared with that accessible to the public by means of 
bicycles. Formerly, the distances in the Forest and 
the absence of railroads made it an expensive and difficult 
place to explore. Now that the steel wheels have annihilated 
distances within the Forest area it is everywhere opened 
up. The cyclist visitor has two pet hobbies, or rather the 
followers of these two hobbies find the cycle most convenient. 
Entomology and botany can be studied in the one ‘‘ national 
park” better than anywhere else in the South of England. 
There is no place to compare with it for butterflies, moths, 
plants, and flowers. All these objects are “collected,” not 
studied and let alone. So there is an ever-increasing stream 
of cyclists on the look out for “ white admirals,” fritillaries of 
all kinds, “wood whites,” or perhaps purple emperors. Last 
summer ten persons were seen at one time on a Forest road 
catching or secking specimens of the narrow-banded bee hawk- 
moth, a species for which the Forest has a reputation among 
collectors. Other visitors are busy digging up wild gladiolus 
or orchids, or seeking ferns or flower-roots. The efforts of 
these amateurs are said to have made a sensible reduction in 
the number of rare plants, for these are, as a rule, only 
known to the educated; while the butterfly hunters have 
done much the same by rare species of insects. The latter feat 
seems almost incredible; but those familiar with the true in- 
wardness of the collecting mania,and the enthusiasm with which 
the entomologist of any age from twelve to tbree score and ten 
will seek not only the insects, but their eggs, caterpillars, and 
larve, turning over leaf by leaf, or digging round the trunks 
of trees, will credit them with extensive powers of reducing 
rare species, Amateur egg-collectors do less mischief, the 
time-honoured story of the New Forest buzzard’s eggs not- 
withstanding. But there are numbers of egg-robbers of a 
Giffereut class. These are men employed on the spot, or sent 


down to the Forest by London egg-sellers, or “ naturalists,” 





to gather birds’ eggs for sale. All eggs are welcome, from 
those of the snipe, black-game, or hawks, to the migratory 
warblers, finches, water-birds, robins, and hedgesparrows, 
There are few eggs which cannot be sold in the shops for 
twopence. Others range from two shillings for a hobby’s, 
to sixpence for a nightingale’s, or kestrel’s, or owl’s. The 
New Forest is the favourite haunt of these men, and their 
ravages increase yearly. Add to them the professional 
flower-diggers, moss-gatherers, and the like, who bring up 
carts loaded with spoils of this kind to London, and the 
list of predatory species of man in the Forest is fairly com. 
plete. The egg-robber and flower-stealer for gain are justly 
denounced by every one. The deer-hunter, fox-huntér, and 
bond-fide colleetor of insects, flowers, and ferns, and the 
holder of a license to shoot are all following pursuits which 
command a large share of interest, as being forms of sport 
and natural history. But if this limited area is to be hunted, 
shot, “egged,” collected, and made a fox preserve, what will 
become of the birds when the number of persons so engaged 
are doubled, as they soon will be, while the area of forest re- 
mains the same? It is unfortunately almost certain that 
the greater number of interesting birds, plants, and insects 
will disappear. 

It will be almost impossible to make exceptions in favour 
of one class against another, and we can only conclude that 
the whole Forest must, and shortly will, be made a national 
park like that in Yellowstone Valley, where all wild life, 
except destructive creatures when they become too numerous, 
enjoy almost complete protection, and the original fauna 
of the country is preserved or reintroduced. At the 
present moment no less than sixty-six square miles are 
being added to the American sanctuary, and the course 
of that great experiment is absolutely favourable to its repro- 
duction elsewhere. To prohibit hunting in the Forest would 
no doubt raise strong opposition from persons of wealth and 
position locally. But they can find plenty of stag-hunting 
on Exmoor, and better fox-hunting in almost any part.of 
England. On the other hand, the greater public who seek the 
Forest as a place of rest, and for the quiet enjoyment of wild 
scenery andanimal life, would gainimmensely. The Forest would 
need “ policing” to keep down egg-robbing birds, foxes, and the 
bloodthirsty stoats and weasels, just as the wolves and foxes are 
kept down in Yellowstone. The experiment might be 
tried by reserving a central portion of the total area 
first, and subsequently adding to it. The deer wonld, 
in an incredibly short time, increase and grow tame, 
and the experience of the United States shows that in 
four or five years all other animals would do the same. 
Roe-deer should be introduced, and the blackcock and 
capercailzie established. The former bird has never died out 
on the Forest heaths; but much might be done to increase its 
numbers. The Duke of Bedford’s experiments at Woburn 
will before long show what foreign deer are suited for our 
woods. If it proves that the axis—the brightly coloured and 
handsome forest stag of India—can thrive in the open, these 
should be turned out in the Forest. As the woods and dense 
copses by the streams and bogs belong to the nation, there is 
no reason why two or three beaver colonies might not be 
established on the upper and narrow waters of the Forest 
streams. There are many perfect places for such an experi- 
ment, and as the small wood is constantly reproducing itself 
inside the plantations, any damage the beavers might do is 
compensated by growth elsewhere. The main practical diffi- 
culty in the way of such a scheme arises from the inter- 
mixture of private properties embedded in the Forest, and 
the pecuniary interests of the owners of rights of grazing on 
the Forest. But if the people here are in real earnest to 
secure and make the best of a great national wild playground 
they will find means to clear this public estate of encum- 
brances, even if it involves some small sacrifice of public 
finds. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CHILDREN’S UPS AND DOWNS. 


(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—-In reference to the idea that is being discussed in your 
columns that children have little feeling fur the sufferings of 
living creatares, I can adduce one case, at all events, to the 
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contrary in that of one of my granddaughters, who, when 
about five or six years old, burst into tears on passing a 
blackemith’s shop; and on her mother inquiring the cause, 
guid: “Oh, mummy, they are nailing the donkey’s boots on.” 
On another occasion, the same young lady went into a 
passionate rage at my having to inflict some chastisement 
on a refractory dog. Surely there are many instances of 
feeling, and deep feeling too, in the same direction P—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Eaton, January 21st. WESTMINSTER. 





{To tHe Eptror or Tur “Spect:.tor.”] 
S1r,—Mr, Tollemache’s comparison of the child’s mind toa 
fountain which intermittently sends fourth sweet and bitter 
waters is surely both pretty and apt. Here is another 
example of this glycypicric quality. The scene is the school- 
room. A mother, in sharpening a pencil, cuts her finger. 
“OQ look, Nancy,” cries the elder sister, “ mother has cut her 
finger. How dreadful!” And both children cover their 
faces with their hands, But through their fingers they both 
peep, apparently fascinated; and the elder sister speaks 
again, this time in a low, gloating voice, “ Look, Nancy, its 
blood.” May I call Mr. Tollemache’s attention to a slight in- 
accuracy in his reference to “ Paradise Lost”? He speaks of 
the “ Miltonic devils” as alternating between extreme heat 
and cold. If Milton had said so, and we could trust his facts, 
we should have here, I suppose, the origin of the Turkish 
bath; but Milton is speaking of “the damned,” not the devils 
(though they were damned too), for the devils within their 
own domains are represented as free agents. The passage 
is a remarkable instance of a borrowing that the poet’s 
ingenuity has not been able to fit into its new context; and 
ingenuity in confounding the sense of time could scarcely go 
further than the use of once in the concluding verse of the 
raph :— 
siti “As once it fled 
The lip of Tantalus.’”—(“ Par, Lost,” IT., 596-614.) 
—I an, Sir, &., H, C. Bercuine. 
Yattendon Rectory, Newbury, January 14th. 


(To tne Eviror or THe “SprecraTor.”) 

S1z,—As I have told several unpleasant stories about children, 
I will take the unsavoury taste out of my mouth by ending 
with something agreeable to the moral palate. The following 
incident was reported to me by the late Rev. S. H. Reynolds, 
ot Brasenose, who had it direct from another distinguished 
Oxford don, whose little daughter was the heroine,—perhaps 
a heroine in a double sense. The child once went in great 
distress to her mother, saying that she had committed a sin 
which could never be forgiven, and which was too bad to be 
repeated. By dint of a little coaxing, she was indnced to 
make a full confession, which was on this wise: “I felt so 
sorry for poor Satan, and wanted to give him a little comfort. 
Sol got a glass of cold water, and poured it down a little 
hole in the kitchen floor.” The courage which the child had 
shown by her truly religious wish to let, as it were, her rain 
descend on the Evil One recalis to me the phrase which, of 
course with a wholly different suggestion, Horace applied to 
himself,—“ Non sine Dis animosus infans.” I am delighted 
with the instances of children’s tenderness which I have been 
the means of eliciting, and especially with the charming 
letter of “L.” in the Spectator of January 21st. I feel entire 
sympathy with the spirit shown by your correspondents; but, 
let me repeat, I approached the question as a scientific 
inquirer, and such an inquirer is chiefly attracted by the 
abnormal, which is often unpleasunt. A total eclipse of the 
sun is an inconvenient, as well as a rare, occurrence; yet, 
when thus shorn of his beams, our great sonrce of light is 
more heeded by astronomers than when shining in his full 
noonday splendour. Let me conclude this apologia pro 
epistolis meis by saying that my own view is weli cxpressed 
in a letter by an intimate friend of “Lewis Carroll,” who 
thus writes to me:—‘ Healthy children, I always think, are 
naturally kindly and generous, But they are essentially non- 
moral, and occasional deviations into craelty don’t affect 
their imaginations as they do the imaginations of their self- 

conscious seniors.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

LIONEL A, TOLLEMACHE, 
Hétel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz, January 23rd. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 


THE “IN MEMORIAM” METRE. 
(To tue Eprror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—There is a fine example of the “In Memoriam” metre 
in an anonymous poem of the seventeenth century which I 
found among the “ Luttrell Ballads” in the British Museum, 
and published in the Athenzwm of March 14th, 1857, with 
special reference to the General Election thenimpending. It 
must be entirely forgotten now, and perhaps you may be 
disposed to give it a new lease of life by reprinting it. In- 
ternal evidence shows it to have been composed early in 1660, 
in prospect of the election of a free Parliament. It is mani- 
festly the work of no mean poet or unpractised writer, and 
good poets were so scarce at that time that I feel inclined to 
attribute it to Andrew Marvell. It is most unlikely that 
Tennyson should have seen it before he wrote “In 
Memoriam.” I have no doubt, however, that he was well 
acquainted with Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s verses, and 
may further observe that some very beautiful ancient lines, 
sung in every church in the Kingdom, though not of the 
same length as those of “In Memoriam,” follow the same 
arrangement of rhymes :— 
*‘ His praise declare 
Ye heavens above, 
And clouds that move 
In liquid air.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


British Museum, January 16th. R. Garnett. 





“ ENGLAND’s VOTE FoR A Free ELEcTION AND A Fres 
PARLIAMENT. 


Great God of Nations, and their Right, 
By whose high Auspice Brittain stands 
So long, though first twas built on sands, 
And oft had sunk but for Thy might 


In her own Mainland storms and seas; 
Be present to her now as then, 
And let not proud and factious men 
Oppose Thy will with what they please, 


Our Free full Senate’s to be mada ; 
O put it to the public voice, 
To make a legal, worthy choice, 
Excluding such as would invade 


The Commonwealth. Let whom we name 
Have Wisdom, Foresight, Fortitude, 
Be more with Faith than Face endu’d; 

And sturdy Conscience above Fame. 


Such as not seek to get the start 
In State, by Faction, Power, or Bribes, 
Ambition’s Bawds. But move the Tribes 
By Virtue, Modesty, Desert. 
Such as to Justice will adhere 
Whatever great one it offend; 
And from the embraced Truth not bond 
For Envy, Hutred, Gifts, or Fear. 


That by their deeds will make it known 
Whose Diguity they do sustain ; 

And Life, State, Glory, all they gain, 
Count it Great Britain’s, not their own. 
Such the old Bruti, Decii were, 

The Cippi, Curtii, who did give 

Themselves for Rome, and would not live 
As men good only for a year, 
Such were the great Camilli too, 

The Fabii. Scipios, that still thought 

No work at price enough was bought 
That for their country they could do. 


And to her honour so did knit, 
As all their Acts were understood 
The Sinews of the Public Good, 
And they themselves one soul with if. 


These men were truly Magistrates; 
These neither practised Force, nor Forms, 
Nor did they leave the helm in storms, 
And such as they make happy States.” 





CATCHING COLD. 

(To Tas Epitor or Tue “ SpecrTaTor,”) 

S1r,—I see a letter in the Spectator of January 7th about 
the infliction of the season, colds, and whether they are due to 
microbes. I cau quote the result of my experience which 
may be of interest. Some three years ago I suffered from ear- 
ache, and was advised to inhale—or sball I say sniff ?—tepid 
water morning and evening to prevent the recurrence of it. 
Finding the practice singularly eased my breathing, I con- 





Ep. Spectator.] 





tinued it, and never had a cold since, and I can now cycle up 
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the steepest hill without opening my mouth to breathe. It 
would appear from this and from the amount of dust which 
issues from the nasal cavities with the water, that the latter 
cavities accumulate offensive dust at least, and I suppose also 
microbes, which on @ person living in a close atmosphere, 
and consequently weakened, would vent their full activities. 
It is remarkable, as the letter says, that travellers in high 
regions do not catch colds. I would couple this with the 
fact that in such regions dead bodies do not corrupt but 
cesiccate, as I have myself seen, and this might be accounted 
for by the extreme purity of the atmosphere, whilst the 
bracing effect of open-air life would secure further the 
traveller from mischief. The question of colds seems thus 
reduced to one of cleanliness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A TRAVELLER. 





THE LATE NUBAR PASHA. 

(To THe Epitor or THE “SpxcraTor.”] 
S1r,—It is to be hoped that accounts of the late Nubar 
Pasha will do justice to his genuine interest in humanity, 
apart from his official behaviour. Happening to be on a 
French steamer during one of his returns to duty, I found it 
interesting to observe the difference of his attitudes. To us 
English he was carefully cold, to the French party he was 
polite, even going so far as to join a card-party presided over 
by a very charming lady from Brussels. Also there was a 
French Count of the old, stately kind, and with him would 
the Pasha permit himself a rare promenade. We English 
were necessary to him in business, but this was his 
holiday, not yet finished. Those French were not allied to 
him politically, but were personally to his taste, and this was 
his holiday, not yet finished. 

His own people, or the Levantines, or any one not Euro- 
pean, Ab, that was a very different thing! So every day he 
made a tour of the steerage passengers, gossiping with them 
and jesting, to judge by the frequent little deferential laughs 
and the animated faces, They were a motley and rather un- 
savoury assemblage, who brought their own food and bedding, 
and slept anyhow on the bare decks, whatever the weather, 
men, women, babies. 

“He make bimself poppylar,” said a dragoman. Bat 
surely this was a superficial view of the thing. He did make 
himself popular, but he also made one understand how he 
had come by his knowledge of human beings, which is 
agreed to have been extensive and peculiar, and to have 
counted much in making him the first-class man he was.— 
I am, Sir, &e., L. Lusk. 


‘The Pines,’ Langland Gardens, Hampstead, January 16th, 





A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 
[To tax Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpxctaTor.’’] 
Srz,—I have read your article on “ Modern City Life” with 
intense satisfaction, but I note that you do not refer to one 
very obvious way of preventing the further formation of 
narrow streets as the business quarters of our great towns 
gradually encroach on the subarban roads. Why should not 
villa-gardens be always thrown into the thoroughfares they 
border, when the private residences themselves are converted 
into shops? By these means suburban roads would develop 
into spacious boulevards, instead of contracting into narrow 
streets, and the light and air space thus preserved wonld be 
of incalculable benefit, as the population increased with the 
advance of trade and industry in the locality. Asa member 
of the Marylebone Vestry, I have recently strenuously opposed 
the advauce of the line of frontage in Marylebone Road; and 
I deeply deplore the short-sighted policy of Marylebone and 
St. Pancras in the past in not preserving the original space 
between the opposite lines of honses from Edgware Road all 
down the Marylebone, Euston, and Pentonville Roads to the 
‘Angel’ at Islington, which might be by now one of the 
finest boulevards in the Metropolis. As many of your readers 
may remember, the New Road (as it was first called) from 
Edgware Road to Islington was made by special Act of 
Parliament, and frontages created for the landowners on the 
condition that the roadway should be 60 ft. wide, with fore- 
courts on either side of 40 ft., any erection on which was to be 
removed as a nuisance; yet in face of this the parochial 





authorities have repeatedly confiscated public rights of light 


apd air by allowing private owners to cover their forecourts 
with buildings.—I am, Sir, &c., 


278 Oxford Street, W., Jamuary 17th. Joun Lewis, 





THE PROBLEM OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

(To THE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I have read with interest the article on the above 
subject which appeared in the Specta‘or of December 3.st, 
1898. As this question is receiving so much attention at the 
present time, will you allow me to put before you and your 
readers the details of a Connexional old-age and sickness pro- 
vision scheme which a great religious community like the 
Primitive Methodists is bringing before its adherents? For 
some time an effort has been made to assist needy local 
preachers in their old age, and last year £778 was disbursed 
in this way. But it was felt that a much larger scheme was 
required to meet the necessities of the case, and hence the 
introduction of the Connexional Old-Age and Sickness Pro- 
vision Scheme. The objects, according to a circular issued, 
are to enable the Connexion by organised means to secure to 
aged workers in the Church the comforts of life when, from 
age and infirmity, they may be unable to provide for them. 
selves; and to enable the individual local preacher, official, or 
Sunday-school teacher to combine with his fellows for this 
object, and also to provide aid in sickness. In the Primitive 
Methodist denomination there are 16,617 local preachers, 
10,418 class-leaders, and 61,000 Sunday-school teachers, from 
which it will be seen that there is a large constituency tu 
work upon. 

It is proposed that the Connexion shall raise a capital fund 
of £25,000, towards which Mr. W. P. Hartley, J.P., the 
Liverpool philanthropist, has generously promised £5,000, on 
condition that the remaining £20,000 is raised. This capital 
sum is required, firstly, to meet the present needs of aged 
brethren who, having laboured in many cases over fifty years, 
are now requiring and deserving assistance; and secondly, to 
guarantee the fature stability of tbe funds. For small quar. 
terly payments sick allowance will be paid to contributors, 
and there will also be a special allowance in old age of from 8s, 
to 2s. 6d. per week. The amount of allowance will be governed 
by the necessity of each case and the state of the funds. The 
details of the scheme are now being considered by the cfficials 
throughont the Connexion, and outsiders will watch with 
keen interest the efforts of a working-class community like 
the Primitive Methodists, which number amongst its local 
preachers men like Mr. John Wilson, M.P., and Mr. Charles 
Fenwick, M.P., to solve this old-age pensions problem for 
themselves,—I an, Sir, &c., 


January 18th. Wm. Bowran. 





THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTIONS. 
(To True EpiTor oF THx “ Specrator.”] 

Srtr,—Your article on the recent Irish elections, though 
marking the anxiety of the situation, hardly does justice to 
that revolutionary change which for all purposes of local 
administration has made Outlanders of the propertied classes. 
Ireland is a purely agricultural community ; thus its capitalist 
class is its landlords; anti-capitalism in Ireland is anti- 
landlordism. The landlords of Ireland being rigidly excluded 
from the House of Commons because they oppose Home- 
rule, have been powerless to protect their interests, with 
what result we know. But until the grand jury system was 
superseded by the Act of last Session, Irish local gcvern- 
ment was to a considerable extent in the hands of the land- 
lord “garrison,” so that this garrison, while deprived of 
representation in the central Legislature, was yet in a 
position of considerable authority within Ireland. The new 
Bill of a Tory Government bas disbanded the garrison. 

The position disclosed to-day is very interesting. You 
recognise the existence of a Jacobin element in Irish politics, 
un element which is probably quite as formidable in England 
and the United States, but which does no harm, and indeed 
much good, here and in America because the various capitalist 
organisations are dominant on election day. But what is the 
situation in Ireland? Mr. Dillon says to the capitalist class : 
‘Unless you work for a Parliament in Dublin, yon shall have 
no more share in local legislation than you have for thirty 
years possessed in the central Legislature; your vote wil! be 
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about as effective as his vote is to the coloured elector in 
Louisiana or South Carolina,’ The landlords of Ireland may 
have to reconsider their position on the Home-rule question. 
Where does our duty lie at a time when further opposition 
to Home-rule may involve the triumph of Jacobinism within 
Ireland? The moral dilemma each man must decide for 
himself. ‘My shirt,” suid the Swiss patriot, “is nearer than 
my coat;” and to many of us the disaster to Ireland which 
must attend the elimination from politics of the only leisured 
and educated class may well seem irreparable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
January 25th. MORETON FREWEN. 








= 


POETRY. 
cnaaeanaess 
A CHILD’S PLEA! 

I THINK the world is really sad, 
I can do nothing but annoy ; 
For little boys are all born bad, 
And I am born a little boy. 


It doesn’t matter what’s the game, 
Whether its Indians, trains, or ball; 
1 always know IJ am to blame, 
Tf I amuse myself at all. 


I said one day on mother’s knee, 
“Tf you would send us rignt away 

To foreign lands across the sea, 
You wouldn’t see us every day. 


“ We shouldn’t worry any more, 

In those strange lands with queer new toys; 
Lut here we stamp, and play, and roar, 

And wear your life ont with our noise. 


“The savages would never mind, 
And you'd be glad to have us go 

There, nobody would be unkind, 
For you dislike your children so.” 


Then mother turned, and looked quite red, 
I do not think she could have heard ; 
She put me off her knee instead 
Of answering me a single word. 


She went, and did not even nod, 
What had I said that could annoy? 
Mothers are really very odd 
If yon are born a little boy. 








BOOKS. 


——_—~——- 
Sik GEORGE TREVELYAN’S “AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.” * 
Iris always unsafe to predict classical rank for a book on its 
first appearance. We shall not therefore venture to affirm 
that this history of the American Revolution can never be 
superseded, but it will assuredly be read for many a long 
year on both sides of the Atlantic. It is at once good history 
and good literature. Never were sound historical knowledge 
and political wisdom conveyed in a manner less ponderous 
and more fascinating. If any complaints are made of a want 
of perfect impartiality on the part of the historian, they will 
not, we imagine, proceed from America. His sympathies 
throughout are with the revolting colonists, not with the 
English King and his Ministers. The fine lines of Lord 
Tennyson’s, prefixed to the volume, perfectly express Sir 
George Trevelyan’s sentiment regarding the struggle :— 
“ Strong mother of a Lion-line, 
Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrench’d their rights from thee !” 

. It is sometimes said that the Anglo-Saxon, even when 
he takes the sword, remains the trader; if he fights, he 
fights for gain, never, like the Frenchman, for an idea. 
This remark receives no support from the war which 
England waged with her American Colonies in the 
eighteenth century, which was on both sides a war for 
an idea, or at all events for a principle. It is true that 





* The American Revolution. Part I., 17661776. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Geurge Otto Trevelyan, Bart. London: Longmans and Go. [16s.] 





the dispute began about money; but long before hostilities 
broke out, the question of gain or loss had become absolutely 
insignificant. Lhe Stamp-duty had been repealed through 
the exertions of Chatham; the import duties had also been 
repealed by Lord North with the consent of the King, with 
the single exception of an insignificant duty on tea, which the 
King insisted on retaining, not that it was of any pecuniary 
value, but because it was by its existence a visible sign of the 
prerogative to tax the Colonies. Had the Americans sub- 
mitted to this trifling impost, and not thrown the British tea 
into Boston Harbour, there would in all probability have been 
no war. The Ministers, careless and reckless as they were, 
clearly perceived that the day for taxing America had gone 
by for ever, and that England must content herself for the 
future with the large gains which she derived from the 
American trade. Sir George Trevelyan, who is, we think, 
sometimes a little blind to the faults of the colonists, admits 
that the Boston outrage excited a not unnatural indignation 
in the minds of Englishmen, who had witnessed the aboli- 
tion of the Stamp-duty, and were aware that Parliament 
had gone a great deal more than half way to meet the 
wishes of the colonists by removing all but a fraction of 
the unpopular duties. But if the King was obstinate, 
the colonists were not less so. They were, as Burke 
remarked, greatly addicted to the study of law, and of 
questions concerning the rights of nations. This lawyer-like 
frame of mind proved an advantage when they had to frame 
a Constitution for themselves, and it gave a certain dignity 
to their armed resistance to England, for they felt that they 
were contending for rights, and not for mere gain. It 
rendered them, however, less disposed to accept a common- 
sense compromise which might have averted the rupture. 


Sir George Trevelyan gives a fine and luminous sketch of 
the condition of the colonists before the outbreak of the war. 
Perhaps the colouring is a little too bright; for it is mainly 
derived from the reports of French observers who had fled in 
disgust from the pestilential refinement of Paris. Such men 
were delighted, as Tacitus in the case of the Germans, to find 
anywhere a simple and hardy people who retained the 
primary virtues of social life. The colonists were, however, a 
frayal, God-fearing race, with a devotion tointellectual pursuits, 
under great difficulties, which augured well for their future. 
They were not greatly unlike their brethren on the other side 
of the Atlantic. In every commercial town in England, from 
Aberdeen to Falmoath, as Sir George Trevelyan remarks, there 
were men of thesame stamp. But until the present generation 
the English people have never exercised a perceptible in- 
fluence upon the foreign policy of the country; and, un- 
fortunately, the American question was treated as if it had 
belonged to foreign, and not to domestic, policy. The real 
antagonists of the colonists were not the English people, but 
the King and his Ministers, who commanded a venal majority 
in Parliament. The ablest of the latter were men of no 
principles and no scruples, living in an atmosphere of laxury, 
and even of vice; and they regarded the colonists as of no more 
account than the labourers on their own estates. They utterly 
underestimated, too, the ability of the colonists to resist the 
naval and military power of England. Just before the out- 
break of hostilities, during the debate on the American 
fisheries, the Earl of Sandwich told the House of Lords that 
the Colonial soldiers were arrant cowards. They had been 
placed, he said, at the siege of Louisburg by their own 
request in the front of the army; but they all ran away when 
the first shot was fired. The apocryphal anecdote amused 
the House, but it did not amuse the colonists, who became 
more determined than before to give the British soldier a 
proof of their mettle. 


The King’s Ministers, however, would not have embroiled 
the country with America, or they would, at all events, have 
drawn back when matters became dangerous, had it not been 
for the character of the King. George ILI, had, as we 
all know, domestic virtues, and he is usually spoken of as a 
good man. It would be difficult, however, to name 
another good man in history who was responsible for 
so many wicked actions. Although entirely destitute of trae 
political wisdom and foresight, he was a strong King in this 
sense, that he was a master of the art of getting bis own way 
in spite of constitutional restraints. With regard to bribery, 
corruption, aud intimidation he was entirely conscienceless. 
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He could not bribe as Walpole had done, because of the 
improved state of the law, but he carried on an extensive 
system of corruption by means of places and sinecures; and 
by purchasing, often at extravagant prices, the nomination to 
seats from the patrons. Those Ministers who would not bow 
to his imperious will had to leave his service, and he after- 
wards experienced the natural Nemesis of his shortsighted 
policy in the inefficiency of those who consented to hold office 
under him. “ He rooted out,” writes Sir George Trevelyan, 
“frankness, courage, and independence from the councils of 
the State, but he pulled up along with them other qualities 
which his policy, when brought to a trial, could not 
afford to dispense with. His Cabinet became exclusively com- 
posed of men willing to pursue ends which he dictated, 
but incapable of discerning, or rightly directing, the means 

‘ by which alone those ends could be attained.” Towards the 
colonists the feelings of the King were those of an enraged 
despot. It became a leading purpose of his life to “ distress 
America” into submission. Strange to say, it was some time 
ere the colonists understood that the King was their implac- 
able enemy. Long after his Ministers were reviled and hated 
the King retained a certain amount of popularity as a good 
man, whose kind heart felt for his American subjects, 


Sir George Trevelyan does not, fortunately, belong to the 
modern school of historians who content themselves with 
recording facts, and decline to pronounce ethical judgments, 
as not belonging to their province. He does not preach, but 
he never conceals his opinion of the ethical quality of men 
and policies. And although a liberal of the liberals, he has 
not a fanatical love for revolutions like certain historians, 
who seem to regard such hailstorms as the sole means of 
purifying and fertilising society. The American Revolution 
he looks upon as a great disaster for England, and in the 
manner it was accomplished, a misfortune for the American 
colonists. On the latter point he writes :— 


“The Revolutionary war, like all civil wars, changed many 
things and troubled many waters. It must be accounted a mis- 
fortune that American society and the American character were 
not allowed to develop themselves in a natural and unbroken 
growth from the point which they had reached at the close of 
the first century and a half of their history. At the end of the 
protracted conflict between the Stuarts, and the party which 
stood for English liberty, Englishmen were very different from 
what they had been when it began. That difference was not in 
all respects for the better, as is shown by a comparison between 
the biographies of our public men, and the records of our country 
houses, at the one period and the other. And in like manner 
the mutual hatred felt, and the barbarities inflicted and suf- 
fered, by partisans of either side in Georgia and the Carolinas 
between 1776 and 1782 left behind them in those regions habits 
of lawlessness and violence, evil traces of which lasted into our 
lifetims. As for the Northern States, it was a pity that the 
wholesome and happy conditions of existence prevailing there 
before the struggle for Independence were ever disturbed, for 
no change was likely to improve them, If the king, as a true 
shepherd, was thinking of his flock and not of himself, it is hard 
to see what he hoped to do for their benefit. All they asked of 
him was to be let alone; and with reason ; for they had as just 
cause for contentment as the population of any ideal State from 
More's Utopia downwards. And, indeed, the American colonisis 
had the best in the comparison, for there existed among them a 
manliness, a self-reliance, and a spirit of clear-sighted conformity 
to the inexorable laws of the universe which are not to be found 
in the romances of optimism.” 

Sir George Trevelyan’s volume contains a number of 
brilliant character-sketches of the actors and contemporaries 
of the Revolution. There is a deeply interesting sketch of 
Franklin, the genius of common-sense, who would have 
averted the conflict had it been possible for common-sense to 
triumph over political passion. There are sketches of Burke 


and of Chatham. The great Whig magnates are described: 


as the superiors of their rivals in purity of motives and 
dignity of life, but it is admitted that they were often 
reluctant to leave their pleasant country seats in order to 
wage a wordy war with the King’s placemen. Like Lord 
Mucaulay, Sir George Trevelyan has a kindness for Dissenters 
and for Evangelicals. There is a fine sketch of John Newton, 
the Evangelical clergyman and the friend of Cowper; and 
one of the most pleasing portraits in the volume is that of 
the Evangelical Peer, Lord Dartmouth, the Lord Shaftesbury 
of bis day. He had taken an interest in the religious welfare 
of America before the troubles began, having, among other 
benefactions, helped to establish a school on the New Hamp- 
shire frontier for the conversion and civilisation of the 
Indians, which afterwards became Dartmouth College. 





The Bishop of London refused his countenance to the 
school on the ground that the Liturgy was not used in 
it, and that Dissenters sat on the Board of Manage. 
ment. Dartmouth continued to be trusted and loved by the 
colonists even after the troubles began; for they regarded 
bim as at one with themselves in matters more important 
than political differences. This was the man whom George III, 
with a genuine stroke of cunning, appointed Secretary of the 
Colonies, not that he might have the benefit of his wise and 
moderate counsels, but that he might shield his own violent 
end unjust proceedings behind a venerated name. The 
appointment was hailed with satisfaction in America; and 
if Dartmouth had been allowed to have his way, the Colonies 
might have been saved to England. He was able to smooth 
over some matters, and on one occasion he almost brought 
about a reconciliation. In 1775, when hostilities were immi- 
nent, unofficial negotiations were set on foot for settling the 
difficulties between Great Britain and the Colonies. Benjamin 
Franklin, on behalf of America, and two members of the 
Society of Friends, Mr. Barclay and Dr. Fothergill, an 
eminent London physician, on behalf of England, drew up 
the proposed terms of agreement. These were communicated 
to Dartmouth, who expressed himself favourably and hope- 
fully about them in private. When Chatham presented to 
Parliament a Bill for settling the troubles in America, 
Dartmonth, in pursuance of his pacific intentions, begged 
their Lordships not to kill the measure by an immediate vote. 
The scene that followed is thus described by Sir George 
Trevelyan :— 

“In his sincere desire to do his duty according to the light of 
his own understanding, Dartmouth had for a moment forgotten 
the terrors of the Bedfords Sandwich, who suspected that peace 
was in the crucible, knew only too well that premature publicity 
may be as discomforting to those who are planning good, as to 
those who are plotting evil. He chose his moment witha sinister 
address worthy of the orator who turned the debate in the Second 
Book of Paradise Lost. Looking full and hard at Franklin, who 
was leaning over the Bar, Sandwich exclaimed that he had in his 
eye the person who drew up the proposals which were under dis- 
cussion—one of the bitterest and most mischievous enemies whom 
England had ever known. Chatham hastened to interpose the 
shield of his eloquence for the protection of one who might not 
speak for himself within those walls; but Franklin was not the 
quarry at whom Sandwich aimed. The shaft had gone home to 
the breast towards which it was really levelled. Dartmouth 
rose once more, 2nd said that he could not press a cause which 
evidently was unacceptable to their Lordships, and that he him- 
self would give his voice for rejecting the Bill forthwith. The 
Secretary for the Colonies would have given his salary, many 
times told, to prevent bloodshed; though in the last resort he 
could not induce himself to thwart, or even to contradict, a 
master towards whom he entertained a true attachment, and 
who esteemed him as he deserved. For George the Third was at 
his very best when exchanging ideas with Dartmouth for any 
other purpose than that of harrying him into harrying the 
Americans. ‘If the first of duties (so the monarch wrote to the 
Minister in July, 1773), that to God, is not known, I fear no other 
can be expected; and as to the faehionable word “ honour,” that 
will never alone guide & man further than to preserve appear- 
ance. I will not add mpre, for I know I am writing to a true 
believer ; one who shows by his actions that he is not governed 
by the greatest of tyrants—Fashion.’ ” 


It is honourable to the American people that they pardoned 
the weakness of the Minister, and remembered the goodwill of 
the man towards their country. Two generations afterwards, 
in the July of 1829, the citizens of New York asked leave to 
detain Dartmouth’s portrait, then on its way from England 
to the College which bore his name. The request was 
granted; and they placed the picture in their Hall of Justice, 
next those of Washington and Franklin, on the day of the 
celebration of independence. 





CHITRAL.* 
Tus story of what Sir George Robertson modestly calls a 
minor siege is marked by an epic simplicity which should 
give it a place not only in history but in literature. It has 
been called romantic, but Homeric would be a better epithet. 
The careless bravery of those who besieged Chitral is no less 
remarkable than their cunning falsehood, and if the heroes of 
Homer would have understood the treacherous arrest of 
Fowler and Edwardes upon the polo-ground at Reshan, the 
followers of Sher-Afzu! would have found the wooden horse a 
device after their own heart. Indeed, it is the best proof of 





* Chitral: the Storu of a Minor Siege. By Sir George Robertson, K.0.8.L 
London: Methuen and Co, [2]s.] 
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the Iliad’s inherent truth that the nearer you get, in ascent or 


descent, to primitive man, the more closely are you reminded 
of the Trojan War. 

Bat if the besiegers showed themselves brave men and 
expert soldiers, the besieged rose to the very height of 
heroism. Nor was there any possible discouragement lacking 
to them. The march to Chitral, undertaken when the storm 
had gathered, was of supreme difficulty, for frost had to be 
fought as well as a stealthy foe, and many of our troops were 
men from the plains, unaccustomed to the snow and ice of 
the mountains. Moreover, the little expedition had every 
reason to forbode ill. Though exact news was wanting, there 
was amall ground for hope, and already Ross’s recklessness 
at Korigh had been rewarded by death, while Fowler and 
Edwardes had fallen into the trap laid for them by 
Muhammed Isa. However, by March Ist the little troop, 
commanded by Sir George Robertson, was under cover 
at Chitral, and the first sortie having ended in defeat, 
the siege began in bitter earnest. It is a strange 
story tbat is here told of pluck and endurance, of truce 
and treachery, of lying promises on the one hand and 
reasonable distrust on the other. Had not the chief been 
gifted -with a perfect knowledge of his assailants’ character, 
he and his companions would have been outwitted within a 
week, and remorselessly murdered by the unscrupulous 
Sher-Afzulites. But from the very outset the besiegers 
declined to accept the solemn asseverations of heralds, and 
if the interchange of diplomacy was an excuse for rest, it 
certainly served no other purpose. So for six long weeks the 
siege continued, the small party within the walls growing 
daily less, and daily tormented by the sickness which comes 
of short rations and unwholesome food. Already beef had 
given way to horse-flesb, the last cigarettes had been smoked 
with a sort of frenzy, the risks of fire and thirst seemed to 
have been surmounted, wnen the discovery of a skilful mine 
laid by the enemy made a final sortie inevitable. 


The officer chosen to lead what might have appeared a 
forlorn hope was Lieutenant Harley, whose splendid courage 
and energy saved the beleaguered garrison. The story 
of this successful adventure is told by Sir George Robertson 
with so fine a spirit and rapidity that the reader's eye cannot 
follow the print at a proper speed. The safety of the besieged 
depended wholly upon the destruction of the mine already 
commenced, and Lieutenant Harley had not only to charge 
the enemy, but to explode with gunpowder the tunnel which 
the enemy had pierced, That Harley succeeded in his desperate 
enterprise, and thus prepared the ultimate rescue of his 
comrades,—these are matters of history. But now for the 
first time is told the story of the extraordinary enthusiasm 
inspired by the prospect of battle and deliverance. No sooner 
had Harley rushed without the open gate thaa “ within the 
walls ”—it is Sir George who speaks— 

“The pont-up feelings of our men found vent in violent 
emotion, furious shooting, and deafening uproar, On every 
hand were flushed faces, glaring eyes, and features distorted 
with excitement. All shouted and none listened. Rab Nawaz 
Khin, even, was flourishing a revolver at a loophole with wild 
gestures anda maniac laugh. Near him a Raghunath soldier, 
his head whirling, was deliberately levelling his rifle at the 
summer-house. I took him by the shoulders and twisted him in 
the river direction, where he kept on firing automatically. The 
Sikhs in hospital came crawling out, seized rifles, and crept on 
the parapets. Several of them had lost their feet from frost- 
bite, and were obliged to hobble sideways, or even swarm up the 
notchel poles which did duty for ladders. All alike were full of 
battle-madness, and shouting with joy at the prospect of a fight 
in the broad day, and to support their ‘brothers’ outside. It 
was long before there was a semblance of order.” 

That is a fair specimen of the author’s rapid narrative, and 
he carries the reader along with him at whatever pace 
he will, For the very pulse of battle is in the book; it is not 
at the strategy of war that the reader wonders, but rather at 
the heroism displayed in a long series of hand-to-hand com- 
bats. Day aiter day, one side and the other engage in a game 
of football, while the stakes are the lives and liberty of 
hundreds. And nothing is so striking in this striking book 
as the anxiety of all, Britons, Sikhs, and Ghoorkhas, to be first 
in the fight, to rush upon what they believed inevitable 
destruction, Lord Roberts has toid us how magnificent a 
sight it was at Lucknow, “that glorions struggle to be the 
first to enter the deadly breach, the prize to the winner of the 
race being certain death.” And it is with satisfaction that 








we reflect that the same spirit of unselfish sacrifice animated 
the stricken garrison of Chitral When Harley made his 
famous sortie, he incurred the envy of all his comrades, and 
it is characteristic that at the moment of the rush a Ghoorkha 
“managed to equeeze himself mto the front rank reserved for 
the Sikhs.” He was the first killed. 


No less interesting is the demeanour of the British 
officers shut up within the walls. The slightest incident 
was enough to dispel their gloom. They clung 
anxiously to the oldest superstition and they watched the 
omens with the faith of a Roman augur. The siege had 
lasted some weeks, when they noticed that no Union Jack 
floated over their insecure fortress. Instantly a flag was 
patched together from scraps of coloured linen, and from 
that day, says the historian of the siege, the luck changed. 
Admirably characteristic, too, was tke table-talk of these 
half-famished soldiers. Sitting over a meal of horse-flesh, 
they could think of nothing save the admirable dinners 
served at the Savoy, and so with a disappointed gluttony 
they would dream cof banquets, which none of them ex- 
pected to enjoy again. It is a whimsical distraction, of 
course, but Inckily in moments of greatest stress the homan 
brain can only reflect upon the unessential. None the less, it 
is such touches as this that give the book its air of truth, and 
nowhere is the author more convincing than in his descrip- 
tion of the Relief Force’s arrival. “There were no extrava- 
gant greetings,” he says; “I, for my part, welcomed them 
mechanically...... My mind was weary, and my life 
seemed fatigued also. I felt by anticipation what it must be 
to attain a great age and feel a listlessness about all things.” 
And there is more real feeling in that “listlessness” than 
in the noisiest outburst of enthusiasm. 


Bat from beginning to end Sir George Robertson’s book is 
well and sincerely written. Moreover, he has as quick an eye 
for character as for adventure. His sketch of the Chitralis 
must needs be true, and it explains his own tact in dealing 
with the frontier races. “There are few more treacherous 
people in the world than Chitralis,” he writes; “they havea 
wonderful capacity for cold-blooded cruelty, yet none are 
kinder to little children or have stronger affection for blood 
and foster relations when cupidity or jealousy does not inter- 
vene, All have pleasant and ingiatiating manners, an en- 
gaging light-heartedness, free from all trace of boisterous 
behaviour, a great fondness for music, dancing, and singing. 
..... No race is more untrnthful or has a greater power of 
keeping a collective secret.” The very complexity of the 
character compels belief, and it is with confidence we recom- 
mend this excellent book to our readers. It is the noble 
record of a noble achievement, in which, whatever be its 
consequences, every Englishman may profess a legitimate 
pride. 





THE EMPEROR HADRIAN.* 


Ir we except the mighty Julius himself, Hadrian was 
unquestionably the most interesting of all the long line of the 
Roman Emperors, and is, indeed, one of the most fascinating 
figures among the rulers of all time. From the day when, 
after the death of his father, he became a ward of Trajan to 
his dying hours, when he wrote that hymn to his departing 
soul which has tasked the power of so many translators and 
moved the imagination of so many readers, Hadrian always 
remains a figure of charm and distinction, for there is 
scarcely a type of character to which, on one side or other, 
he does not appeal. Of no Emperor have we so many 
sculptured remains; in the Vatican and the Naples Museum 
we see bust after bust of Hadrian, showing that his personality 
seized hold in a vivid way of the world of his time. A 
Roman historian, Aurelius Victor, said of him:— 

“He had completely adopted the studies, the manner of 
life, the language, and the whole culture of the Athenians. 
He was a singer and! musician, a physician, a geometrician, 
a painter, and a sculptor in bronze and marble, almost 
a second Polycletus and Euphranor. He was accom- 
plished in all these arts. A bel esprit of so brilliant 
a character has not often been seen among men. His 
memory was prodigious. Places, actions, soldiers, absentees, 
even, he knew them all by name. His endurance was super- 
human. He travelied on foot through all the provinces, outstrip- 





* The Emperor Hadrian: a Picture of the Greco-Roman World in his Time, 
By Ferdivand Grezorovius. Translated by Mary E. Robinson. Londong 
Macmillan and Co, [12s, net.) 
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ping his attendants. He restored the cities in the empire and 
increased their importance. Smiths, carpenters, masons, archi- 
tects, and all kinds of workmen, he divided into cohorts like 
legions, for the purpose of building fortresses and beautifying the 
cities. He was never the same: a many-sided man, a born ruler 
in vice as well as in virtue. He ruled his inclinations by a cer- 
tain ingenuity. He artfully concealed the envy, ill-humour, 
extrayagance. and audacious egotism of his nature, and feigned 
moderation, affability, and benignity, while hiding the thirst for 
fame with which he was consumed. No one was so ready to chal- 
lenge or to answer others, either in jest or earnest He instantly 
capped verse with verse, witty sallies with others as witty, as if 
he had prepared them beforehand. He obtained peace from many 
kings by secret favours, and openly boasted that by his inactivity, 
he had gained more than others by war.” 
It is not, we think, an altogether fancifal idea to compare 
Hadrian with a certain reigning Monarch, the Emperor 
William IL Each is a noted person of restless nature, who 
must be always investigating all manner of diverse objects. 
Each is a Reise-Kaiser, Hadrian having travelled over the 
entire Roman Empire, largely on foot, examining everything 
of interest to an educated man of his time. Remember the 
difficulties connected with travel in his time, and then reflect 
that Hadrian went all through Gaul and Germany, Britain, 
Spain, Greece, Syria, Palestine, Northern Africa, Arabia, 
Egypt, Armenia, and what we now know as Southern Russia. 
Moreover, he did not rush through like a modern Cook’s 
tourist; he went swiftly, indeed, but he missed nothing, and 
when he returned to that lovely and wonderful villa whose 
ruins at Tivoli we now admire, he attempted to reproduce 
scenes he had visited, and he collected objects of interest 
from every part of his wide dominions, Hadrian and the 
Kaiser are also alike in this, that, unlike the majority of 
Kings, they have intellectual interests, they are not unac- 
quainted with the drama, with music, painting, science. We 
doubt if either could be described as profound in his know- 
ledge of intellectual matters,—these Admirable Crichtons 
seldom are; but the restless intellect of each is genuinely 
sympathetic towards nearly every form of human activity, 
From the political point of view, Hadrian’s title to fame is 
that he conceived and carried out a distinct policy which was, 
in great measure, a revival of that of Augustus. In the first 
place, he adopted a policy of peace, prudence, and concentra- 
tion. His great predecessor, Trajan, had carried the Roman 
arms beyond the Euphrates, and Hadrian deliberately re- 
versed that policy and recalled the legions, It was the most 
remarkable step of the kind ever taken by a great ruler in 
the plenitude of power. Gregorovius has no doubt that 
Hadrian’s policy was sound. It was the old question, the 
very question we have to consider now, whether the prudent 
limit had not been reached beyond which the burdens of 
empire far outweigh the possible gains. The matter, so far as 
the Roman Empire of Hadrian’s time is concerned, is open to 
argument, but we have no donbt that Hadrian was right. This 
was the view of Gibbon, who approved of Hadrian’s sacrifice, 
so to speak, at the shrine of the god Terminus, With 
the abandonment of further extensions of an Empire in 
which already suspicious insurrections had arisen, went a 
rational policy of concentration and organisation. Hadrian 
conceived of the Empire as a finished organism, with which 
he must make himself fully acquainted as ruler, and whose 
institutions must be consolidated. But by consolidation 
Hadrian did not mean mere centralisation. He had too much 
respect for local colouring, for national instincts and preju- 
dices, to attempt the vain task of rolling flat all his wide 
domain, comprising about one million six hundred thousand 
square miles and nearly one hundred millions of people, into 
a rigid monotony. Unity without uniformity appears to 
have been the ideal in his mind. And as Hadrian followed 
the prudent course of Augustus in regard to external and 
Imperial affuirs, so also did he in reference to his own 
position as imperator. The aim of Augustus had been to 
conceal his position as tyrant of a commonwealth, and 
Hadrian spent the greater part of his time as a private 
gentleman. He completely divested himself of his rank 
when paying visits to Senators. Yet, on the other hand, so 
skilful was he that he greatly aided in the development of 
Imperialism, and Gregorovius says: “It was indeed Hadrian 
who laid the foundation for the state of Diocletian aud 
Constantine.” This he did partly by the creation of an 


Imperial Cabinet out of the friends and attendants who were 
grouped round Augustus, which gradually supplanted the 
Senate itself in many of its chief functions; partly by his 








appointments to all official posts which were formerly in the 
gift of the Senate and the people. “The Emperor absorbed 
the whale administration,” as Gregorovius says. 

Aside from his politics and his intellectual activity and 
travelling, the most interesting fact in the life of Hadrian 
was his Hellenism. Captive Greece never led her conqueror 
captive more thoroughly than in the time of Hadrian. For 
the Greek spirit, especially as it expressed itself in art, 
Hadrian had the most unbounded admiration. As Grego. 
rovius puts it, the Emperor’s attitude towards art was that of 
Leo X. in the time of the Renascence. The place which he 
visited with most delight was Athens, which he adorned with 
gifts. His aim was also to reproduce Greek conditions every. 
where, Cities were embellished on a magnificent scale with 
temples and statues of that Greco-Roman order so many 
remains of which have descended to our modern world, 
and which betray the grandeur of a decadent, but still 
splendid, art, though they do not reveal the pristine purity 
of free Greece. The barbarism of carrying off works of 
art from Greece was stopped by the Flavian Emperors, and 
at the time of Hadrian Athens was a city full of many of the 
great monuments of Greek antiquity. But Rome was fall of 
Greeks, who spread their language (which Hadrian himself 
spoke), their philosophy, and their art. Rome was at this 
time a veritable museum of art, and the Greek painters and 
sculptors lived in a golden age. Of this splendid Greco- 
Roman life of art and beauty, Hadrian was the head and the 
patron. His nature, half-sensual, half-spiritual, was well 
qualified to express the leading motives and ideas of that 
spacious and wealthy age. His greatest material monument 
in Rome itself was the splendid temple of Venus and Rome, 
which, with its white marble walls, its seventy Corinthian 
columns, its colossal statues, and its roof of gilded bronze, 
must have been a most superb object, perhaps the most so of 
any building in ancient Rome. 

The life of Hadrian would be incomplete without any men- 
tion of Antinous, that beautiful youth with whom Hadrian’s 
relations were so intimate and so doubtful during a part 
of his career. Antinous was drowned in the Nile in a 
mysterious manner. Was it an accident or a sacrifice ? 
Gregorovius does not believe that Hadrian’s own assertion that 
Antinous fell into the Nile by accident can be believed, nor 
does he hold that Hadrian would have been so cruel as to 
have himself sacrificed his favourite. His theory is that the 
youth voluntarily surrendered his life to save Hadrian from 
some threatened evil which the Egyptian priests foretold to 
Hadrian, and which was only to be averted by the sacrifice of 
what was dearest to the Emperor. On knowing this, Anti- 
nous plunged into the river, believing that he would rise 
again asa god. For this act of love Hadrian bestowed on 
the dead youth divine honours. The explanation seems as 
probable as any which have been urged in regard to one of 
the most fascinating but obscure stories in history. The 
prolonged death agony of Hadrian is one of the most un- 
happy stories in the annals of mankind. He was tormented 
by awfal pain, medicine and magic were of no avail, he had 
not strength to kill himself, and no one would pnt an end to 
his sufferings. The famous words on his departing soul— 
animula, vagula, blandula—were uttered in his last moments, 
and shortly aiter he expired in the arms of Antoninus Pius, 
and his ashes were burnt at Cicero’s villa in Pateoli, by the 
shining waters of that glorious bay which Hadrian had loved 
so well. But splendid as was Hadrian’s Imperial career, the 
hatefulness of absolutism is written large on every page of 
it. Absolutism must kill all that is best in those who are 
governed, and when enjoyed, as by Hadrian, and not merely 


' borne as a cross, as by Marcus Aurelius, destroys all that is 


really great and noble in the autocrat. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
WiTH the close of the Christmas holidays a welcome 
improvement is observable in the quality of the new novels, 


* (1.) The Two Standards, By William Barry. Wondon: T. Fisher Unwin. 
[63.]——(2.) Red Rock, By Thomas Nelson Page. London: Heinemann. 
[63.J-——(3.) Gista Berliny’s Saga. By Selma Lagerlif. Au'horised translation 
from the »wedish by Lille Tudeer. London: Chapman and Hall. [63.]——(4) 
The Glamour of the Impossible. By Cosmo Hamilton. London: Chatto end 
Windus, (3s. 6d.J-—(5.) The Paths of the Prudent : a Comedy. By J. 8. Fletcher. 
Loudon: Methuen and Co, [6s.)——:6.) An Imperial Lover. By M. Imiay 
¥ . London: Gay and Bird, [f8.]—~-(7.) The History of a Man, By the 
, London: Burleigh. [68.]——(3) The River of Pearls; or, The Red Spider. 
A Chinese Romance. By Renéde Pont-Jest. Londyn: Macqueen, [68,)— 
(9.) Fettered by Fate. By G@, W. Miler. Londen: Digby, Long, andCo [6:.) 
——(10.) The Pride of Life. By Sir William Magnay, Bart, London: Smith, 
Eldcr, and Co. (63.) 
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Of those published during the last week undoubtedly the 
ablest, as well as the most ambitious and the longest, is The 
Two Standards, by Dr. William Barry, the author of The 
New Antigone. Whatever may be thought of the plot or 
character-drawing of Dr. Barry’s novel, it is a pleasure to read 
a book written in a style at once so eloquent and expressive. 
Dr. Barry is a fine literary critic, and as most of his dramatie 
persone are persons of culture, he has plenty of legitimate 
opportanities for displaying his versatile sympathies and 
wide reading. Here, for example, is a German artist on 
German style :— 

“The German you hear people speak ia one thing; the German 
of our poets another. I don’t feel sure that we have any prose. 
Not muck, at all events. Goethe is a mellow pipe, playing soft 

astorals, clear as that blue sky, and almost as passionless. 
‘Werther’ was a tropical spring, soon past. Lessing blows 
great martial music out of bronze,—classic bronze; he borrowed 
from the Romans, and is beyond iwitation. Then there is Heine 
in golden armour, stolen from the Middle Age, with a harlequin’s 
jacket to damp and perplex the gleam, and a Hermes’ wand 
wreathed about with roses and deadly nightshade. That is all 
the prose we can call our own.” 


If Dr. Barry’s gifts of characterisation and his handling of 
incident were on a par with his gifts of expression, his copious 
imagery, his brilliant rhetoric, and his Disraelian talent for 
gorgeous scene-setting and artistic persiflage, this would be 
a notable, instead of merely a very clever, novel. But when 
we turn from the mounting to the men and women, in every 
instance we find the quality of lifelikeness impaired by some 
touch of exaggeration, improbability, or inconsistency. 
Marian Greystoke, who greedily perused Saint-Simon’s 
Memoirs in the garret of her father’s vicarage, and in a num- 
ber of other ways had emancipated herself from her Puritan 
surroundings, is yet represented after her marriage as 
strangely innocent of the seamy side of life. The extent of 
her musical accomplishmeats, again, is preposterously out 
of proportion with her opportunities. For Marian is the 
ugly duckling of the family, the daughter of a scholarly 
but self-indulgent country parson who has muddled all 
his money away on the Stock Exchange. Driven to 
open rebellion by the tyranny of her mother, a fanatical 
Calvinist, Marian quits her home for London, stays with 
a school friend, a lady doctor, meets and marries Lucas 
Harland, a highly cultivated Napoleon of finance, and enters 
forthwith on a career of magnificently upholstered disillusion- 
ment, from which she is redeemed by her association with 
Gerard Elven, a wonderful German composer, the author of 
the Heinesque criticism quoted above. Harland is not only a 
man with a stormy past, bat he is consumed with an un- 
appeasable thirst for wealth, and is none too nice in his 
methods of slaking it. He takes up high art asa specula- 
tion, and organises missionary work on a sound commercial 
basis, We welcome Dr. Barry’s eloquent impeachment of 
the modern cult of the golden caif, which is far more 
artistic and convincing than Ouida’s recent onslaught in The 
Massarenes. He is decidedly happy in showing how in the 
heroine the gratification of her tastes for laxury, which 
sprang originally out of a starved and restricted life, bred 
satiety and even repulsion. “In three months, she was begin- 
ning to feel the nausea of gold. She had married Midas.” 
And yet, partly owing to its length, but more because of its 
unreality, the final impression made by the book is disappoint- 
ing in comparison with the amount of ability and trouble 
expended. The roué Peer, the inevitable art critic, and the 
serpentine Mrs. Hendrik Henshaw with her Japanese tea- 
house, her priceless Hokusais, and her Chicagesque audacities 
of speech, are clever character-sketches rather than human 
beings; while in his handling of sensational incident—such 
as Marian’s midnight excursion to Piccadilly, and the pre- 
posterous boating disaster—Dr. Barry, to speak plainly, does 
not write, in the Wordsworthian phrase, like a man with his 
eye on the object. In the technicalities of action he is 
singularly weak. It is strange, in conclusion, to note that 
although he is at great pains to introduce the burning 
interests of the honr, artistic, financial, ethical, religious, in 
style and mental attitude he is really much more closely 
allied to Bulwer and Disraeli than to the writers of to-day. 

To most English readers of to-day a novel like Red Rock 
will come as a curious revelation of the unbridged galf of 
feeling which still severs the Southern States, or at least the 
Southerners who fought in or remember the Civil War, from 


their conquerors. Mr. Page, conscions that he is treading on 
still smouldering fires, discreetly skips the war itself, devoting 
only a few paragraphs to those momentous four years; 
moreover, he is careful to assign the conspicuously villainous 
rdles of the plot to renegade Southerners, rather than to 
Yankees, while he farther conciliates his Northern readers 
by representing most of the Federal officers in a highly 
favourable light. Still, the partisanship of the author is none 
the less acute for being discreetly veiled. Indeed, it might 
be urged that his Yankee Magistrates only justify their 
existence in the eye of the reader in so far as they detach 
themselves from or oppose the excesses of a corrupt and 
tyrannous Administration. And if one of his heroes does 
marry the daughter of a Northerner, Major Welch would be 
regarded by thoroughgoing supporters of Lincoln as no more 
typical an example of the Abolitionist than, say, Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt would be considered by Irish Nationalists as a 
specimen of the brutal Saxon; while Ruth herself is one 
of those women who would have married a highwayman 
if he had been handsome and persuasive enough. If we have 
insisted thus fully on the political aspect of this novel, it is 
because we cannot wholly acquiesce in Mr. Page’s persistent 
glorification of the patrician South as a faithful present- 
ment of events before and after the war. Indeed, one is re- 
minded by his portraiture of the witty though unfair summary 
of the rights of the combatants in the recent conflict :—“ The 
Americans have no manners, and the Spaniards have nothing 
else.” As generally happens in a story which extends over a 
dozen years or more and introduces a very large number of 
dramatis persone, the plot is loosely knit, and its working out 
by no means coherent. One loses patience, again, with a hero 
so extraordinarily blind and unnecessarily suspicious in his 
courtship as Jacquelin Gray. The elders are, without excep. 
tion, much more to our taste,—the fiery General Legaie, 
Dr. Cary, quixotic and chivalrous, and Cousin Thomasia, 
charming representative of the high-bred delicacy of the 
aristocratic South. Mr. Page’s pictures of the disorganisation 
of the Southern States after the war, of the friction between 
the whites and the new Administration, of the midnight raids 
of the Ku-Kiuxes, and of the attitude of the negroes, oscil- 
lating between self-assertion and loyalty to their old masters, 
are full of vivid touches based on intimate knowledge. Viewed 
merely as subjects for romantic treatment, there is no question 
of the superior picturesqueness of the Southerners—Mr. 
Goldwin Smith once happily compared the war of the North 
and South with that of the Puritans and Cavaliers—and Mr. 
Page’s romance, if it inspires no serious misgivings as to the 
justice of their victors’ cause, is at least a spirited illustration 
of the fortitude with which they endured defeat, 


We owe an apology to the author and translator of Gist 
Berling’s Saga for our delay in noticing this curious and 
original book,—a delay due to a pardonable misapprehension 
as to its character. Within the limits of space at our disposal 
it would be impossible to attempt even a sketch of its con- 
tents. Let it suffice, however, to remark that while the 
dominant characteristic of modern Scandinavian fiction is its 
pessimistic realism, this strange story is differentiated from 
the work of Kielland, Strindberg, the later Ibsen, and 
Bjornson by a fantastic naiveté, a tangential mode of pro- 
gression, and a primitive wildness of imagination that fully 
justify the use of the term “Saga” on the title-page. The 
scene is laid in Sweden, on the confines of Finland, early in the 
century, but the temper of the story is that of an heroic folk- 
tale, and Gésta Berling, the crazy priest deprived of his living 
for drunkenness; Margarita Sawzelius, the elderly Amazon 
who rules the countryside, owns seven foundries, smokes a 
clay pipe, and dresses alternately like a peasant or a tragedy 
queen; and her wild crew of “cavaliers,” or pensioners, 
belong to the realm of barbaric phantasmagoria rather than 
romance. Bewildering as the narrative is with its nightmare 
incidents and circumstantial details, it has yet a curious 
glamour and freshness which, apart from the open question 
of allegorical significance or symbolism, tempt the reader, 
at once perplexed and fascinated, to follow the fortanes of 
Gosta Berling and his companions to their unexpected close. 

Concerning The Glamour of the Impossible, which is 
euphemistically described on the title-page as “an improb- 
ability,” it is enongh to say that it belongs to that order 








of modern farcical fiction (of which The Londoners is a 
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typical example) which relies for its effect on the liberal use 
of forced facetiousness. Thus Captain Wauchope, the army 
crammer, lectures his pupils in bed at mid-day, as he 
refreshes himself with copious draughts of champagne, on 
the importance of keeping late hours, playing a good game 
of billiards, and being able to consume plenty of spirits. 
Then. the heroine, an exasperating minx who simultaneously 
encourages the attentions of seven of these pupils, is her. 
self madly in love with an eminent and egotistic artist 
who sees through her pose and vanity, and, for the rest, has a 
devoted wife of his ownat home, Thereare only one hunared 
and seventy-eight pages of this sort of thing, but they are 
quite enough to exhaust the patience of the gentlest reader. 
—— Mr. Fletcher calls his novel a comedy, but such smiles as 
it provokes are decidedly sardonic, The heroine is an 
ambitious barmaid, daughter of a travelling actor, who, after 
promising to elope with the son of a baronet, seJJs her lover’s 
letters to his father for £500 without the young man’s know. 
ledge, goes up to London to study for the music-hall stage, 
where she becomes a sort of English Yvette Guilbert and 
ultimately captures a rich young Earl. It only remains to 
be added that The Paths of the Prudent is dedicated to 
“George Egerton.”———Mr, Taylor, who gave us a realistic 
picture of the boyhood of Peter the Great in his previous 
novel, On the Red Staircase, assigns the title-réle of An 
Imperial Lover to the same truculent Sovereign. The 
narrator is a French Ambassador, the Vicomte de Brous- 
son, despatched to Moscow in 1703, whose secretary, a 
gallant young French officer, falling in love with a beautiful 
Russian lady, finds a formidable rival in the Czar. Najine’s 
family naturally favour the Imperial suitor, but in the long 
run the French diplomatist—a model of tact and resource- 
fulness—aided by the ambition of Catherine Shavronsky, the 
intrigues of her partisans, and above all the constancy of 





Najine, succeeds in foiling the Czar, and fulfilling the heart’s | 


desire of his young compatriot. The novel not only shows 
carefal and intelligent study of the period, but it is skilfully 
constructed, well written, and thoroughly interesting —— 
The “onlie begetter” of The History of a Man is evidently 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, whose advice to novelists to “trace what 
in natural history would be called the life-history of an 
individual” is quoted on the title-page. The result in the 
present instance is not without interest, the narrator 
recording his successive experiences as a clerk at the docks, 
@® bank clerk, an sssistant-master—at £20 a year—in two 
small schools, a police-constable, and a secretary. The 
book, which is put forward as a transcript from life, is 
marked by candour and self-criticism, and reveals a 
character which inspires respect, if not affection. If what 
the author says is correct, there ought to be a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the management of our 
cheap private schools.——The prefatory letter addressed to 
M. de Pont-Jest by General Tcheng-Ki-Tong is a remarkable 
testimony to the fidelity and skiJl with which the author and 
M. Régamey, bis illustrator, have delineated the domestic 
life of the China of to-day. The River of Pearls is a murder- 
mystery much in the style, so fur as the outline goes, of the 
Miss Braddon of thirty years ago, in which hero and heroine, 
after terrible sufferings, are exculpated and reunited. The 
scenes in the torture chamber and the account of “ the linger- 
ing death ” might well have been condensed or omitted from 
the Enylish edition. French readers, to judge from the Pall 
Mall Gazette’s Paris correspondent’s account of the smart 
dinner parties enlivened by cinematographic representations 
of surgical operations, are much less squeamish.——Fettered 
by Fate opens with the robbery and murder of a jeweller in a 
railway carriage, suspicion being ingeniously fastened on an 
innocent passenger, who has been drugged by the thieves, 
and is ultimately sent to penal servitude for life. He escapes 
from prison, and swims off to a ship which turns out to be a 
pirate commanded by the murderer! In the long-run injured 
innocence, though heavily handicapped, triumphs over un- 
scrupulous villainy, backed by a fine barn-storming style. 
The piratée’s proposal to the heroine on p 305 is worthy of 
Claude Melnotte himself. Sir William Magnay telis in 





The Pride of Life how a pleasure-loving young Peer, sur- 
rounded by sycophants, was falsely accused of murder; how 
in the vain effort to secure the only witness who could prove 
his innocence he wus wrecked and supposed to be drowned ; 
how he escaped, returned incognito to a mismanaged portion 


ee 


of his estate, laboured heroically in a diphtheria epidemic, 
won the love of a farmer’s danghter, declared his identity, 
stood his trial, was acquitted by the opportune advent of the 
missing witness, and resumed the title held in the interval by 
a dissipated cousin. The author’s methods are oldfnablens’ 
and the regeneration of the Earl somewhat abrupt, but the 
story has vigour, movement, and an unimpeachable moral, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——— 
MINOR BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this Heading we intend to notice such Books of the week as have not 
been reserved for review in other forms.) 





A Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John. By Dr. Ernst 
Dryander. Translated and edited hy the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, 
(Elliot Stock, 5s.)—Dr. Dryander is known as one of the eminent 

| preachers in Germany, and this volume, in which the homiletic 
form is strongly marked, will be welcomed by many English 
readers,——Another contribution to theology from the same 
country is The Apostles’ Creed, by Dr. Theodor Zahn, translated 
by C. S. Burn and A E. Burn, B.D, (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 
Professor Zahn is a leader of the orthodox party; and this 
treatise, while far from being rigidly conservative in its tone, 
will be found a powerful help to those who think that the 
destructives and extremists have had their day.—— The Christian 
Creed, by C. W. Leadbetter (Theosophical Publishing Society), 
treats the same subject from the theosophical point of view.— 
The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, by J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D, 
(Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d.), is mainly a reprint of the Bishop’s Primary 





Visitation Charge. The Bishop is an able exponent of the 
Eucharistic doctrine as held by the Reformers.—— With this may 
be mentioned, though it deals with practical Church politics 
rather than with dogma, Church Troubles and Common-Sense, by 
W. H. Carnegie, M.A. (J. Murray. 23. 6d.) Mr. Carnegie’s words 
are worth weighing, but we much doubt whether he is right in 
saying that the differences between High Churchmen and Low 
Churchmen are “not so much matters of principle as of 
proportion.” 

The Master's Blesseds, by J. R. Miller, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), is “a devotional study of the Beatitudes,” 
Books of devotion are not fit subjects for criticism. Many of our 
readers will doubtless recoguise Dr. Miller’s name as an instruc- 
tive writer of volumes of this kind.——-With this may be men- 
tioned a little volume, not exclusively theological, but containing 
not a few weighty reflections on the gravest subjects of life and 
conduct. This is Words for the Wind, by William Honry Phelps 
(George Allen, 2s,) 

In “Bohn’s Philosophical Library” we have the third volume 
of The Works of Bishop Berkeley, edited by George Sampson (@. 
Bell and Sons, 5s.) This volume contains various opuscula, 
of which the most important is ‘‘Siris: Philosophical Reflections 
on Tar-Water,” with the letters, &c., with which the author 
followed up this publication. 

Church Law. By Benjamin Whitehead, B.A. (Stevens ol 
Sons. 10s. 6d.)—This is a second edition of a “Concise Dictionary 
of Statutes, Canons, Regulations, and Decided Cases affecting the 
Clergy and Laity.” Tbe arrangement is alphabetical, and a very 
brief inspection will suffice to clear the reader’s mind on nota 
few points which heated controversialists carelessly or carefully 
obscure. Here is an extract from the “ Homily of Repentance,” 
often quoted in support of auricular confession :—‘ It is most 
evident and plain that this auricular confession hath not his [its] 
warrant of God’s Word.” ‘Tho well-known passage in the notice 
is thus commented on :—“It is against the true Christian liberty 
that any man should be bound to the numbering of his sins,” 

Letters of Walter Savage Landor. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. 
(Duckworth and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. Wheeler has printed in this 
volume a number of letters, hitherto unpublished, which Landor 
addressed to Miss Rose Paynter (afterwards Lady Graves-Sawle) 
and other members of the Aylmer family (admirers of Landor 
will remember the Rose Aylmer of his early life,—Miss Paynter 
was this lady’s niece, and inherited, so to speak, the devotion of 
Landor’s old age). It would be difficult to state exactly the merit 
of the letters; certainly they do not lend themselves to extract. 
But they add some gracious lines to a portrait which needs such 
relief. Landor’s ferocity had a certain unreality about it; it was 
literary rather than personal, ‘Can I not write,’ he seems to be 
saying to himself, ‘verses as savage as the great Catullus 
wrote?’ It is well, then, to see how playful and tender he could 
ke to those who were fortunate enough to see only his brighter 





side. We may quote the second stanza of a little poem addressed 
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to Lady Charles Beauclerk on her marriage (‘‘ho,” we should gay, 


is the poet) :— i anaes ’ 
Petpet hte ts while foo 
Seek not in noisier paths to roam, 
But reat upon your forest-green, 
And find that life runs best between 

A tender love and tranauil home.” 

One of the best things in the volume is “ An Imaginary Conversa- 
tion,” written by Miss Rose Paynter, who seems to have had a 
pretty gift of humour. The second part of the volume consists of 
some letters.on public affairs. It can hardly be said that there is 
much light or leading in them. Sic semper tyrannis is the motto 
with which they might be headed. 

Home Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle, (Macmillan 
and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Miss Earle in this volume pictures for us 
not so much the personalities of the Colonial pre-Revolution days 
asthe material circumstances and surroundings of the life of 
those times. In her first chapter, for instance, she tells us about 
the houses in which the colonists dwelt, log-huts at first, gradually 
exchanged, as poverty grew to competence, and competence to 
wealth, for brick and stone. In the same way oiled paper and 
wooden shutters (such as closed a Roman fenestra) gave place 
in time to glass. Want of means was not the only thing to be 
considered. The Indian was in the land, and the early house 
had to be “ defensible”; some specimens of this architecture, so 
distinctly characteristic of the time, are still standing. The 
early candles were knots of pitch-pine, “cloven in two 
little slices” (so Virgil’s farmer in winter, ferro faces inspicat 
acuto). Then bees’ wax, moose and deer fat, and the fruit 
of the bay-berry or candle-berry tree were used. So we are 
told of one piece of domestic furniture or equipment after 
another, all of them being pictured from actual objects (we 
miss the turnspit, though we are told that he was used in Colonial 
kitchens,—not unlike the dachshund, but Jess long in the body). 
Glass bottles were rare, being specially bequeathed in wills, a 
curious contrast to the abundance which now makes them almost 
valueless. On the other hand, food that would now be costly was 
very cheap. A quarter of venison in 1695 in New York fetched 
9d.; in 1733 a wild turkey could be bought in Georgia for 4d. 
The spinning-wheel was used for flax and wool, and the hand- 
loom was busy. Purses commonly had the bag sbape, not the 
girdle form suggestive of the ancient ¢évn These are a few 
specimens of the wealth of information which Miss Earle has put 
into this delightful volume, arranging it, we may say, with the 
greatest skill and taste. 

Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity. 
By the Rev. James Orr, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s.6d.)—We 
cannot do more than indicate the line which Professor Orr takes. 
He argues that Christianity was a more potent factor in the life 
of the Roman world than is commonly allowed, that its adherents 
were more numerous and more influential. Pliny’s letter is his 
starting point; as he passes onward he collects and marshals a 
number of authorities, pagan as well as Christian, which, to say 
the least, give his argument a force which deserves respectful 
consideration. The absolute truth is, of course, beyond dis- 
covery. Doubtless there was much unacknowledged belief before 
Constantine, as there was certainly much unacknowledged 
paganism or atheism after him. 

Creation-Myths of Primitive America. By Jeremiah Curtin. 
(Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d.)—This is a specially valuable 
contribution to folk-lore. The American myths have a place of 
their own in the science, and the analogies and differences which 
we can discern between them and those of the Old World are 
instructive in no common degree It is impossible to overrate 
the importance of the fact of their isolation. One curious feature 
in it is that it is a story of metamorphoses, Mr. Curtin tells us 
that he has limited himself in this volume to the myths of two 
tribes, both belonging to the West, the Wintus and the Yanas. 
Incidentally, he tells us the terribly tragical story of the almost 
total extinction of the Yanas. They were slaughtered by parties 
of white men in revenge for two murders which they did not 
commit, men, women, and children being indiscriminately 
massacred. But if revenge was one motive, greed was another, 
for the Yanas were an industrious people. One of the murderers 
showed a friend $400 which he had taken from the bodies of his 
victims, No punishment, it is alleged, was inflicted, and no 
inquiry was made. 

Sanatoria for Consumptives. By F. Rufenacht Walters, M.D. 
With an Introduction by Sir R. D. Powell, Bart., M.A. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 10s. 6d.)—The two statements that con- 
sumption is preventible and that it is curable indicate what is 
perhaps the greatest advance made by medicine, as distinct from 
surgery, inthis century. In chaps. 1-16 are treated the general 
considerations on which the sanatorium should be regulated as to 
site, construction, methods of treatment, &c. The last of these 


is not the least important, dealing as it does with the question of 
cost, The Hohenhonnet establishment cost £660 per bed. The 
interest on this sum would, allowing for wear and tear, be not 
less than £50, a considerable sum to begin with. One for poorer 
patients has been erected at Worms for £170 per bed. At 
Hohenhonnet the cost of maintenance is about 12s, per diem. 
At the other end of the scale we have as low a figure as 2s, 3d. 
Chaps. 17 seg. give particulars of various institutions of this 
kind throughout the world, three chapters describing those in 
the States, one being devoted to Austria-Hungary, four to 
France, sixteen to Germany, three to England, and four to other 
European countries. One notable experiment was made some 
years ago, when a hotel for this class of patients was erected in 
the Mammoth Caves in Kentucky. What a deadly place to live 
in! We have moved on since then, This is a most laborious and 
generally admirable treatise, 

Autumnal Leaves. By Francia George Heath. (Imperial 
Press. 7s. 6d.)—Sixteen years ago we had the pleasure of giving 
a@ warm welcome to this book, and we are glad to see that the 
reading public has appreciated it. A fourth editionis a distinctly 
satisfactory success for a book that appeals to tastes that are not 
to be found everywhere. The book, it should be explained, con- 
sists of two parts, one describing autumn rambles, the other 
describing in words and by coloured illustrations (admirably 
executed) the autumn hues of various leaves. Mr. Heath has 
done as much as any man to cultivate in his countrymen the 
sense of natural beauty. 

The reprint of the “ Border Edition of the Waverley Novels,” 
edited by Andrew Lang (J. C. Nimmo and Co., 3s. 6d.), has now 
reached the fifteenth volume (out of twenty-four). This is Peveril 
of the Peak, a book which the author himself thought “ to smack of 
apoplexy.” -~——In the “ Comédie Humaine” of H. de Balzac, edited 
by George Saintsbury (J. M. Dent and Co., 3s 6d net), we have 
The Middle Classes (not the happiest equivalent to “ Les Petits 
Bourgeois”), translated by Clara Bell. This was the last of 
Balzac’s published novels. Professor Saintsbury discusses in hia 
preface the question of how far it was finished, as some of Balzac’s 
tales certainly were, by M. Charles Rabon. 

Mr. W. H. Wilkins, author of “ ‘I'he Romance of Isabel, Lady 
Burton,” has edited Lady Burton’s Life of Captain Sir Richard 
Burton (Duckworth and Co.) The preface which he has 
written for this new edition relates the gonesis of the biography, 
describing the materials which the biographer had at her com- 
mand, and her method of dealing with them. She worked at her 
task with indefatigable zeal, giving to it eight houra day by day, 
and not unfrequently much more. We are not surprised to be 
told that “after the book was published, Lady Burton’s health 
gradually failed.” Mr. Wilkins explains his own treatment of 
the biography, which it was found impossible to republish in its 
entirety. He has left out a few things that were obsolete and 
more that were not of the first importance. A very sufficient 
book remaina. 

Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. By Frank Hall Thorp, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 163. net.)—Dr. Thorp divides his subject into 
two parts, “Inorganic” and “Organic Industries.” In the first 
some of the more important are fuels, water, various chemicals, 
glass, pottery, pigments; in the second, gas, mineral oils, vege- 
table and animal oils, soap, sugar, spirits and wines, explosives 
textile industries, dyes, tanning, glue-——One branch of thit 
subject is dealt with in Fertilizers, by Edward B. Voorhees, A.M, 
(same publishers, 43. 6d.) There is a great field for this industry 
in the States and Canada (the author dates from New Jersey), 
where as yet little has been done to aid Nature. 

Evolution of the Steam Locomotive. By G. A. Sekon. (Railway 
Publishing Company. 6s.)—Mr. Sekon begins with the familiar 
name of T'revithick, who made his first trip with a locomotive on 
Christmas Eve, 1801. From this beginning the invention grew, 
slowly at first, but of late years with a rapid development. The 
volume contains a multitude of facts, not the least interesting 
feature being the specialities of form, power, &c., which the 
great railway companies affect. American ingenuity has, of 
course, contributed largely to the process of evolution. 

Can we Disarm? By Joseph McCabe, written in collaboration 
with Georges Darien. (W. Heinemann, 2s. 6d.)—The specially 
interesting part of this volume is the chapter headed “ A Possible 
Solution.” Papal policy, which never forgets the temporal power, 
is, our authors think, at the bottom of the movement. The 
whole book, not a long one, is worth reading. 

A volume in the subject of which most of the readers of the 
Spectator are probably interested has reached a second edition. 
This is A Digest of the Death Duties, by A. W. Norman, B.A. 
(W. Clowes and Sons), A change has been made in the arrange- 
meut, which is now alphabetical. The introduction gives an 
interesting account of past legislation attempted or completed. 





Mr. Childers, for instance, proposed a change in the duties which 
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would have raised the rate payable by strangers in blood to 
13 per cent. 

Thom’s Oficial Directory (Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin; 21s.), 
while giving information, official and other, on the United 
Kingdom, makes a speciality of Irish matters. We have more 
than once made a suggestion that a most interesting feature, the 
giving of the rateable value of each tenement in the street 
directories, should be followed in English books of the same kind, 
We must not forget to mention the section which supplies the 
most important information to be found in the Almanach de Gotha, 
under the heading of “Foreign Sovereigns, Princes, and 
Presidents.” —— Whitaker's Directory of Titled Persons (J. Whitaker 
and Sons), “designed as a companion to ‘ Whitaker’s 
Almanac,” appears in its third annual issue with some new 
features,—e.g., the year’s Promotions and Obituary, and the intro- 
duction of the Historie Peerage. It would be an interesting 
thing to have a list of former creations under the heading of 
titles, whether now existing or not.———Another useful periodical 
is The Public Schools Year-Book (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
“What is a public school?” has been asked again and again 
without eliciting a quite satisfactory reply. Schools that are 
“connected with the Head-Masters’ Conference” is the definition 
now adopted in the Year Book, and it is practically sufficient. 
About ninety schools thus become qualified for admission. The 
staff, general scheme of study, &c., are given for each school, and 
there is a variety of information on cognate subjects.——The 
Constitutional Year-Book (W. Blackwood and Sons) gives in- 
formation about the Estates of the Realm, Parliament, Constitu- 
encies and Elections, the Franchise, Local Government, Conserva- 
tive Organisations, the Unionist Press, cum multis aliis.——Yet 
another periodical publication is The Local Government Annual, 
edited by S. Edgcumbe Rogers (2 Dorset Street, Fleet Street), 
carefully brought up to date, hoth as to the personnel of the 
various local bodies and the progress of legislation,—as, e.g., the 
*‘Inebriates Act,” ‘‘ Locomotives Act,” &e. 








The current Quarterly bas several articles of interest, the most 
notable being ‘“‘ The Ethics of Religious Conformity.” The main 
idea of this most able and ingenious paper—which we strongly 
recommend to all those who are interested in Christian meta- 
physics—is that a dogma is a kind of house constructed to cover 
an essential religious truth. The first house cannot, however, 
be built except with the limitations of those who lived at 
the epoch of its construction. Thus in succeeding ages the 
house may become inadequate, and something very different 
may be required by the intellectual needs of the newera. But 
it is not wise to abandon the old house till it is quite clear that 
reconstruction is necessary. To put it in another way, those 
responsible for the preservation of religious truths, when con- 
fronted by the claims of science, are like a great business firm 
which is always being pressed to abandon the old ways and adopt 
new patents and new inventions. ‘But,’ say the firm, ‘we 
cannot plunge into these new things till they have been properly 
tested and tried. They may prove mere fads, though they look 
so sound and reasonable. If, however, they turn out genuine 
improvements we shall, of course, gladly adopt them.’ So, 
though religious dogmas are perpetually being modified by new 
ecientific developments, it does not do to make the changes 
rashly and hastily. That is sound sense, and has its philosophic 
basis in the fact that the essential religious truth has to be 
clothed in the words and thoughts not only of men, but of the 
men of a particular epoch. Therefore, to modify the dogma 
is often merely to change the clothes and make them more 
suitable. But if this view is true, what a tremendous in- 
dictment it contains against those who claim infallibility 
in matters of faith. The argument, it seems to us, would make 
it necessary to qualify every formal declaration of dogma with 
the clause,—“ This is a provisional statement, and only holds 
good till a better is found.” If that is so, men must not be 
discouraged from canvassing every dogma to find out, if possible, 
a better statement of the truth that lies behind, and no 
censorship, no index, and no other restraint must be laid upon 
inquiry. Every limitation upon freedom of inquiry becomes a 
potential impiety (and so, indeed, we regardit),—a possible stifling 
of the higher truth. Here is the Quarterly writer’s summary of 
this aspect of his subject:—“ Newman holds that dogmatic 
formule represent economically transcendental truths confided 
by God to the Church, just as the ideas conveyed by the senses 
represent the external world, economically, in a way suited to our 
practical needs, and not necessarily as it is in itself. Equally 
with Sabatier he holds that the language used in the formule 
was that supplied by the culture of the time and place at which 
they were framed. But he would entrust the task of their evolu- 
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tion, not, as Sabatier would, to the modern Christian scientist, 
but to the gradual working of the organisation of the Church, ag 
acted on by advancing secular culttire. And the mode of opera. 
tion would include a stationary principle as well as a principle of 
progression. Where the dogmas do not touch matters cognisable 
by science or history, the formule and their explanations must 
remain practically unchanged—not because God could not better 
express his own truth, but because man cannot sufficiently grasp 
divine truth to reform its expression. In such cases faith asserts 
an absolute supremacy over reason, and appareut contradictions 
are bowed to as mysteries, the solution of which is beyond us.” 
Other interesting articles in the Quarterly are those on “Some 
Women Poets” and “The Austrian Empire.” 


Three articles in the Edinburgh Review for this quarter deal 
with America. One is on ‘Stonewall Jackson,” that right. 
minded, wrong-headed soldier, a new Life of whom has lately 
been written ; one on “ Sir George Trevelyan and the American 
Revolution” ; and one—the most interesting—on “The United 
States as a Military Power.” We quote from the latter some 
statistics as to the pay of American soldiers:—“«The term of 
service is three years, with the option of re-engagement (a very 
large proportion re-engage). The rate of payment commences at 
1s. 9d. a day, increasing gradually, after two years’ service, tu 
1s. 10}d.; after three years’, to 2s. 04d. ; after four years’, to 2s. 2d.; 
after five years’, to 23.6d. Thereare no stoppages.” “ After five 
years’ service a corporal has 2s. 9d. a day, a sergeant 3s. 2d., and 
a sergeant-major 3s, 10d. In time of war all the above rates are 
increased 20 per cent.”” Only about 15 percent. of applicants are 
accepted as recruits. The American Government places its 
white and coloured troops on precisely the same footing. 
“Slavery in Modern Scotland” describes a sort of slavery 
which existed in the coal-mines and “salt-pans” of Scotland up 
to the beginning of the present reign. The miners received 
wages, but were not allowed to move away from their master’s. 
estate. They were bought and sold with the property. Their 
children, though born free, were almost always bound in infancy 
to the men who owned their fathers. The system began in an 
attempt made at the time of the Reformation in Scotland to pro- 
vide a maintenance for able-bodied beggars. It ended because 
the stiff-necked Scotch slaves managed to oppress their masters. 
Mining became a social degradation, Freemen would not take 
the work. The enslaved insisted on twice the wages of free 
labourers, and a maintenance in old age. The masters gave up 
the system in self-defence. This reminds one of the new fairy- 
story in which the altruistic giant became the slave of the 
prisoners in his dungeon, and toiled miserably all day to provide 
food for their insatiable appetites. 


The Sportsman’s Year-Book. Edited by C. S. Colman and A, H. 
Windsor. (Lawrenceand Bullen. 2s. 6d,)—This volume is a new 
venture; it is to be “a Sportsman’s Whitaker, in the shape of a 
collection of the rules of the chief English games and sports, 
with some account of the year’s events in each subject.” A 
goodly list there is of these same sports. They number more than 
forty. There is also a brief summary of the “ Books of the Year.” 


The January instalment of The Ozford English Dictionary, 
edited by Dr. James A. Murray (Clarendon Press, 5s.), takes in the 
words ‘‘ Heel—Hod.” These number very nearly four thousand, 
more than a quarter in excess of any previous dictionary. One 
of the most interesting of these words is “ High.” Here is a not 
unseasonable quotation: ‘No wonder the Highflyers treat ’em 
{16c. Reformers] so, since in all their Notions concerning the 
Power of the Clergy, they are too High for the Reformation.” 
The date is 1706, the earliest use of the word, it would appear, in 
this sense. 

The Hampstead Annual. Edited by Ernest C. Rhys. (Sidney 
the Mayle.)—We notice among the contributors to this volume 
names of Canon Ainger, Dr Horton, C. E. Maurice, and H, W. 
Nevinson. It is welcome for its intrinsic merits, and also for the 
good work that it does in maintaining the independent existence 
of the place which gives ita name. 'The suburbs of London are 
too apt to become mere sleeping and eating places for the great 
London multitude. We give our annual greeting to the volume 
of Knowledge (Knowledge Office) which has, we see, just attained ita 
majority. 

Messrs. Charles Camell and Co., of the Cyclops Steel and Iron 
Works, send us a Catalogue (Eastern Press) which may be taken 
asa proof that all our traders do not neglect the opportunities 
of foreign markets. All the articles are described in Chinese, 
doubtless in appropriate and effective languaye, though of this 
we cannot speak with confidence, as the Chinese member of our 





statt ia not at the present time within reach. 
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sé A SHORT CHRONOLOGICAL 
HOW TO SERIES OF COSTUMES. 
SELECT 
A 


(ILLUsTRATED.) 
Price ls. Post-FRED ls. 4p. 
FANCY ” LIBERTY AND CoO.,, Ltd., 
cosTu ME. Regent Street, London, W. 
O S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0, FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 M:ncinyg Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1697 2... ue ae £425.000,000. 


























Headache, 
Neuralgia, avd Nervons Depression are ‘re- 
quently caused by some peculisrity of the 
vision, which can at ofce be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 


OUR EYES, 


By JOHN BROWNING, FR.A.S,, F.R.M.LS., 


Simulated 
} 
{ 
| President of the British Optical Association, £0 3} 


Distressin Indigestion, 


STRAINED | 


now in its Seventeenth Edition, price Ls. ; 
or consult ir-e of charye, 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, . 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
68 STRAND, 


VISION, 





LUNDON., 








. Oambridge. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


EstaBLisHED 1837, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE wos MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The Accumlated Funds exceed £10,500,000. 


The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. More than 
One-Half of the Members who died during the Septennial period 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 


Lonpon: 17 Kina Witiram Street, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. Anprew Squarzr, EDINBURGH. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought te 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two bours later uses the same beversge at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society, 

THE CZAn’S PEACKFUL MESSAGE.—*“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Coort, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty hil’. 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Oocvatina—Colunel Anitschkoif.”—(Tztrcram 
From St. PerERSBURG). 

Siz ANDREW Oo LARK,—* Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


PREMIER 








VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4°- 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 








UNNYDOWN, GAQUVUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

sSOYS are PREPARED for the Entra:ce and Sctolarship Examinations of 

the Public Schools. The houce is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’sa 

Back, ut an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground, There are workshops 

aud a large gymnssium. Boys over Ten, 100 yuinsas; under Ten, 80 guineas, 

Principals, Miss BRAHAM avd Mr. and Mra. E.R. BREAKWELL. NEXT 
TERM will BEGLN on FRIDAY, JANUARY 20th. 





“VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Fees £40 to £55 a Session of three Terms, ‘T'wo Exhibitions of £10 
a eurare offered. At University Colleze women can obtain BA, M.A., B.Sa, 
M.Sc. Degrees. Lahorato ries »re open to them, also the School of Architecture 
and Applied Art. NEXT SESSION COMMENCES IN OC1OBER. — For 
Particulars, apply to the sHORELARY, Hali of Residence for Women Students, 
163 kdge Lane, Liverpool, 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUAR«.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 

inxceller.t cuisine ; billiard-room. Sanitary certiticate.x—Mr. and Mrs, 
SIDNEY P. PUTTER. 


AUSANNE.— MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich Hign School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

tor ta Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquir 


LIFTON.—COLOHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
BrRiSsTO 
SONS of GENTLEMEN under i4 years : of age? PREPARED for pate 
Scbools and Navy.—Prospectus on application to Head-Master, A. 
DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION for the 
Universities and Public Schools. —Mr, D. M. BIRKET'I, M.A. (late Junier 
Siadent of Christ Church, Oxford. and Head-Master of Sevenoaks Fe 5 al), 
REVEIVES a } EW PUPILS for the avove.—Address, Leigh Ho! me, Hastiogs 
Road, Bexbill, Sussex. 


N AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX.— 
ii Miss BOYER BROWN’S BOWE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS o? 
OUUNTRY GENLLEMEN and other girls of good social position, Large 
country house and grounds, Best London Masters. 


dig deg te COLLEGE SCHOOL.—Head-Master, J. 
LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. formerly Fellow of st. John’s College, 
HaLt-TERM COMME NCES FEBRUARY 20tu.—Prospectns 




















| from SECRETARY, Gower Street, WC. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHvLAKSHIPS (turee of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
annum), Tuition and Boarding Fees, from whch the value is veducted, £62. 
Examination in London and at Felsted, June 20un—22nd, Candidates wast be 
between 12 und 15 on July lst,—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 


| MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 





ORTRAITS PAINTED 
COLOUR or DRAWN in PaSTEL, 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Buxton Street, K. 


O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The UNIVER SITY 
PRESS undertakes the Printing aud Publishing of Works of Fiction 
and of scientific Books for Aurhors ant Pubiishers. —Enqmuries and MSS, 


in OIL and WATER- 
Prices on application.—Miss RUST, 





ebould be addressed tothe MANAGER, University Press, Ltd., Watford, London. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
OIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 

Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &c, 


Patroys— 
H.B.H, The P“ INCE «f WALES, E.G, 
Persipeyt— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the HAKL of DUC.E (Chairman), 
PrinciPaL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McOLELLAN, M.A, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon. Mewber of Survyo:s’ Institution, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Camtridge, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 2ist, 1899. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L,L.A, Scheme, the University, 


a 


St. Andrews, N.B. 


QILLIG's INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
WO -—BELLERIVE, VEVHY, SWiITZERLAND.—Splendid ard most hea tay 
location. ‘thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 
p'ysieal development. Large ga-den and pla:ereund. Best references in 
Envland and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BRUI'HES, 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
kK) se ANDGAT#, KENT.—Principa's. Miss JARVIS (for eight y-ars Necond 
Mistress of Bo'ton Bogh School for Girls) and Miss CLABA BERAY (ate of 
B.jton High Sch ol and of Bedales). Good nonse, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—The NHXT TERN BEGINS JAXUARY 23rd, 1899, 


RDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. 


MHAD-MASTER WANTED, must be a Gradnete, 9nd mnst have had Exoeri- 
ence in a Secondary School. Minimum Salary, £350, with prospect of increases 
accorciug to the succe-s of the School. 

Ardrossan beiny a health resort on the Ayrshire coast, and a most desirab'e 
pl-ce of residence, itis expected that the Academy (which is to be evlarged im- 
inediately) will offer attractions to parents at a distance, and that the Head- 
Master way, if be desires to have Boarders, thereby ‘nereas» his Emoluments. 

Deties to begin immediately after the Summer Vacat on. 

Avpliostiona to be iodged with JAMES CUOK, Esq., Olerk to the School 
Reard, Ardrossan, Ayrshire, alopg with eight printed copies of testimonials, by 
February 15th 1899. 


{OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
8ONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCiSLER STR#*ET, &.W.—Con- 
dicted by Mrs. SU!TON Thorongh preparation for the Public Srho. ls, 
K nder,arten ard Transition nsses for c-ildren uader 8, Drilling, gymovastics, 
LEST TEKM BEGAN TUESDAY, Jannary 17th. 


ee DORSET.—PURBECK PREPARATORY 
SCHOvL, Situated on a hill near the sea; bracing and heaitvy climate. 
Sonvs of Gentiemen hetween the ages of 7 and 1t prepared for tue Pubic 
Schvols and Navy.—For particulars apply to Rev. ft. RUssSELL-WRIGHI, 
M.A., Principal. 
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HE OLONIAL OLLEGE AND AININ 
7 ° sane “LIMITED, 7 @ 


HOLLESLEY BaY, SUFFOLE. 





The Coliege owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Sensidy 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 

Prospectus ard full information from the D'RECTOB ab above address, op 
from 11 Pall Mall, 8.W. (opposite the Ath m Olub). 


Rs INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
huwmeer tor Kmployment in EKurepe, India, avd the Colonies, About FOxTY 
STUDENTS will be aamitted in September, 1899. The Secretury of State wil) offer 
them for Competition Twelve appointments as Assistant E: giveers in the Publig 
Works kepartment, and Three Appoin:ments asa Assstant Superintend~nis in the 
Telegraph Dep*., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and enein the Traflic 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars «pply to SECRETARY at the College, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
TOREsT HILL, LON DUN, S.#, 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILYON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :— Professor Seeley, §.R §.; Professor Hal«s, M.A.; H, E. Marden, 
Esq., .4.; W. Rippmann, Esy., MA.; >ignor Garcia; Monsieur Pradéau; 
Monsieur Larpent, 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymuasium and Playing 
Field, Tennis, Swimming, and Kiding.—Pro-pectus on «pplication. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. NEXT TeRM 
LKkGINS J_NU+RY 20th. E:celient h-aith recerd, leven Open Szho.ar. 
ships and Exhib:tiens gained at the Unve-sities since November, 1897, sR¥Y 
«LASS free; succe-ses last June. Vaiuable waving Exhibitions. JUNIOX¥ 
SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete. ting historic surroundings, — Hyad- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late Houss-Master at Marlborough, 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
NONCUNFURMIST & EVANG&LIGAL PUBLIC sOHOUL. 


ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIP bXAMINATION AT EASTER, 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-s ASLER, 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPiNG#AM on APRLL oth, 7ta, an:i 8th, 1899, for 

SLX OPKN sCHULARSHI Ps. Two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per auvun, 

ww. of £30 per annum, each tenable at the #croal. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application he made by March 15th, 1899. 


ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 

PUBLIC sCHOO.S and U.Ms. ‘BHITANNiA” in own grounds of 

reve acres, On hills overivoking Solent; mudern savitation and appvintwents, 

Gymuasium, workshups, dry playground, saratworium, Scho arsiip avd Naval 

Clas-es. Sea buthine. Relereuces to parents of past and present pupils. —O, J, 
PUGH, M.a. Cantab, and KR, W. Pu ILPuTT, M.A, Oau'ab. ; 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS: = An 

E. .MINATION for EIGH: or more SCHOL+ KSHIr +, varying in vaiue 

inom £50 to £21, will begiw on JULY 6th. C-nd-dxics must be unoer l4on 

Jone z4th.—further information from HKAD-MaSI:R, Suerborne School, 
Dorret. 
































4 PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY vex', and FIV# givenin the SchooL MYany 
vauanle Scholarsh ps on ieaving to ‘he Hospitais and Universities NEW 
PRHPARATORY SOHOOL for YOUNG BOYs. Special Navy Ciass.—Apply 
the SURSAR, 





i POSS ALL SCHOOL. — FOURTEEN: ENTRANCE 

) sCHOLARSFIPS, value ir m 60 Guiness downwards, will be AWARDED 
by #XAMINA‘ION, begmning MARCH 21st, Boys examined at Oxfora and 
Ro:sn 1L—Apply, BURS 48, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


WV ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Ricb Foundation; best 
i 3 modern hoarding arranvements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
bent ful and heathy simmation. south aspet God playgrounds. S'rong 
resittent, staff of English avd Foreipn Mistresses, Scholarships, Boarders 
under the immediate care of the Head. Mistress, Miss LUCK4S. 








3+ col). deat Mistress, Mis M. I. GARD NER, Nat. 8c. Trips 
Jimbridve. Roterences: Miss H. Gadstone, Mrs, H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
ig wie, Esq., the Hishop of Southampton. 





S ?. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
w 


8 
G5 EETLE, YORKSHIRE —“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 


tor GIRLS. Tealny, bracing situation. Herd-M stress, Miss E. M, 
Pic KARD (Class Trip.), Newuham Col., Camb. Hihe-t references, 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 

GRAMMAR SOHVOL, Founded 1563, Sound Classical and Commercial 

be uciion, Bosrding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Tlius- 

trated Prospectus, &c., Ou applica ion to Head-Master, E. H. BLaKKNEY, M.A. 
(Wes minster and Trin. Coli., Cambridge). 


OURNEMOUTH—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
. CHLNE.—sCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14, Boys prepared for the 
Pobic Schools. House sta de hizh on Cliff. South aspect: overlouks sea 
Pia: grouud and field for games: thr-e re-id+ot masters and governess, 60, 30, 
aud 100 guineas.—Mre, JaMKES MAODONKLL, 


RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 

GIBLS in house of English :ady. Great advantages for laugaages, music, 

ing; home life and every care and comfort, Terms far Pension ano French 

erties | dg 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references givep and required ; 
lady now in Kngland —Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS anp SCHOOL 
AGENO:.—English and Foreyn GOVEKNESSKs and VISITING 
"'’RACHERS introduced for HOMB and ABROAD. Also LADY SEORE ARIES 
LITRKARY WOXKERS, COMPANIONS, CHAPRROSS, SOHUOLS und 
EDUUsTIONAL HOMES recommended, HOLIDAY engagements required.— 
141 Regent Street, W. 


In Three Parts. Part IL Now Ready, price 3s. 6d, net. 
HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. By 























wee 


SeLwrn Brixton, M.A. Part IL, richly Illustrated, deals with Padaa, 
Veroua, Ferrara, Parma, and Venice. 
Sturxin, MarsHatL, Hamittox, Kent and Oo., Ltd,, London, 








LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL MATHE. 
MATIOAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHULAKSHIPS. 
LEN or MORK OPEN to COMPHTITION in MAY N&X?, value from £235 
to £100 a year. 
Aiso Une or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boysintended for the Navy. 
Particslars and conditions from HEaD-MAST#R or SECRETAsY, the 
College, Cl fton, Bristol. 





ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of Q@: RLS, Special advantages for study 

of Lunguages, Music, avd Art. Visiing Pr fessors; University Lectares, 

Bracitg elioste; beautiful situation, and large vrounds, References. kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Oherington House, Shipston-oa-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREP :RATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS enty. House speeis ly 

bus for this Schcol, e'ectric licht, own groands, individual attention to h-alth 

aud work of boys. References to Parente of Boys pas-ed into Public scno. ls, 

ating London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTUN STALLARBO, 
.A, Oxon, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis witn full 








parts 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MADICAL, &c., ASSUCIATION, 
Lra., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘* Triform, 
Lundon.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) givus advice and assistance without charge to Varents and Guardians 
in the selection of scthoois (tor Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Avroad.—4 Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0, 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.8.H. T#8 PRINUE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Eagq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M,P., The Rt, Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON, H¥RBE T SPENCER, ‘Hsq., The Right Hon. 

W. E, & LEOKY, M.P., D.O.L, 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart,, M.., Bight Hon. EARL of ROSKBERY. 

The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera 
ture, in Various Languages. Subsomption, £3 a year; Life-Mombership, accord- 
ing to age, Fifteen Volumes are alowed to Quuntry, and Ten to Town Members. 

g-Room Open from ‘en tili Haif-pastdix, CATALOGUE, Firrx Epitiex, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s, 
O, T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


[PYPE-WRITING REQUIRED. 
Terms on application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.0. 








.68-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Puul Stoeving ; and other - 
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WELSBAGH SYSTEM. 


THE “ERA” INCANDESCENT OIL LAMP 


extends to users of Oil Lamps the benefit the Welsbach 
a System confers on Gas consumers. 


THE ‘““ERA” INCANDESCENT OIL LAMP, 
Complete, with Mantle and Chimney, 98, 6d, 


THE GREATEST BOON TO USERS OF OIL 
LAMPS. 


THE NEW ANTI-VIBRATOR, 


for use with Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light. 


Enables the Welsbach Mantle to resist the severest shocks or 
most sustained vibration. 








Invaluable for Factories, Railway Stations, &c. 


THE HYDRO-PRESS GAS LIGHT, 


for use with Welsbach Burners. 


A NEW METHOD OF OBTAINING A HIGH 
CANDLE POWER LIGHT FROM 
A SINGLE BURNER. 


APPLY TO THE 
WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 


GAS LIGHT CoO., Lita, 
YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


REORGANISATION OF THE 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE FOLLOWING BONDS AND STOOK— 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY ftom CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
BONDS, EXTENDED FOUR PER OEN 

OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY hee ‘CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
STERLING BONDS, EXTENDED FOU PER OENT. 

oe AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY SEOOND CONSOLIDATED MORT* 

GAGE SEVEV PER CENT. BONDS (CURRENCY 

OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY FIRST uowTaaae, SPRINGFIELD 
DIVE>IvN, SEVEN PER CENTS. BINvUS (CURRENOY 

OHIO AND MISSJSSIPPI RAILWAY GENERAL MORTGAGE FIVE PER 
CENT. BaNDs (CURRENCY). 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILROAD FIRST MORT.- 
GaGE FOUR AND A Half PER VENT, BONDS. 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY FIRST CON. 
a MORTGAGE FOUR aND A HALF PERCENT. GOLD 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN sae FIRST INCOME 
MORTGAGE FIVE PER CHNT. BONDS, SERIES ‘ 

BALTIMORE AND O810 SOUTH-WESTEAN RAILWAY FIRST INCOME 
MORTGAGE FIVE PER CENT. BONDS, SERIES “ B, 

ae a AND OHiO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY PREFERRED 

U 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 

CINCINNATI AND BALTIMORE R, B, FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN PER 
CENT. BONDS. 


MARIETTA RAILWAY FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS, 


Over 87 per cent. of the above-named Outstanding Bonds and over 85 per cent. 
of the above-named Preferred stock having been deposited under the Plan and 
Axreewent for the Reorzanisatiou of the Baltimore aad Ohio South-Westerao 
Railway © mpany, dated Vece mber 15th, 1*98, 
notice that the suid PLAN is DESLAKED OPERATIVE. The time for further 
deposita of t.e above-named Bonv's and Stock without additioual charge hag 
becia extended to and including February 6:h, 1099. After which date, but only 
for such '!me as tue Managers may fix by notice, deposits of said Bonds and 
Stock wili be sccepted only upon a cash payment of fa cent. of the par 
vaiue thereof, excepting in the case of the Ba tiwore and Ohio Sou'h-Western 
Railway Cu smpany, First Income Mortgage Five per Cent. Bonds Series “ A’ 
and §-ries “* B,” and the Preferred Stock, upon which @ cash payment of only 
1 per cent. will be required, 


Dated Loudon and New York, January 24th, 1899, 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 

7 Lothbury, London, 
tans and CO. 

30 Broad Street, New York, 

KUHN LOEB and CO, 
27 Pine Street, New York, 

Reorganisation Managers. 


TERMINAL COMPANY 


the andersigned hereby give 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN; 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOO SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekiy exchange vf books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEas | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


per annom. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and ‘SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
Aud at Barton Arcade, Mauchester. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

Ie7 Piovadily, W.—Libraries entrely Fitted up, Arranged ani Cuta- 

logued, Ali the Newand “tand«rd Books, Bibles, Prayer-Bwoks, £0. New choice 
Bindings tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no ma'ter what the subj-ot. Please state wants 258 each off red :— 
“Lyrical Ballad<,” 1798; ‘* Handl-y Cros,” 1854; ‘Romford Hounds,” 1565; 
“Memoirs, Kichard IIL,” 1862; “ Levters of Marque.” 18 * 18913 Plain Tales from 
the Bills, a 1883 ; “ Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, Books Wavted List, 
with prices for enoh book, free.—Ba KERB’ GREAT ROOKSHOR, John Bright 
Btreet, Birmingham, 





Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker,” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, ***Conoox, w.c. 


Producers and Publishers of Permanent Photorvapble Reproductions 
of Famous Works of A 


FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM el SCHOOLS. 





‘HE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE 
{ rin aH GATE (Walker). 





upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Epitok, but | 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE GLK ANERS (M let). 

ANGELS’ HEADS (Reynolds), 

THE STEP (Pettie). 

THE AGE OF INNOCENOE (Reynolds) 

MaDaMK THE CHILD WITH APPLE (Greuze). 
DAUGHTER (Lebrun). THE CAST SHOE (Mason), 


The above Antotypes are issued of the uniform scale of about 18 in. longest 
line ; tuey ure produced in mch Sepia Permanent Pigment, and framed in oak 
or walnat mouldings of special design, Prices from 278. to 42s. each complete, 





LA CRU HE OA-8Ex (Greuze). 
BEATA BEATRIX (Kossetti). 
HOPE (Watts). 

AND HER 





THE SUSOTETS FINE ART CATALOGUE, NOW READY, 
New Edition of 160 pp. ana Appendix. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Ph:tographa of Notable Autotypes and 
23 Tint Block Lllustratious. 
For convenience of reference the —— are arranged Alphabetically under 
rtists’ Names. 


itis ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NeW OXFORD STRKET, LUNDON, W.O. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, aud 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Hoase in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PEKIODICALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


UT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
Please state wants. We supply “Forster's Note-Book on Budyard 
Kip'tng,” 6d. free. Books purchased. Catalogues of Books for § le, free. List 
of Special Books Wanted, 1), post-fr eo.—The HJLLAND COMPANY, Buok 
Merchants, 12 Cherry Street, Birmingh:m, 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—Londen Medical Record, 


The ‘ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
Food. 


2/-, 5/= and 10/= tins, 








“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet, 








Sold everywhere in 1/-, 
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GREENING & CO’S LIST. 





JUST OUT:—At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE GREEN PASSION. son. ‘uy axtuowe ». 


Soul. By Anrnony P. 
Vert. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“Mr, Anthony ?. Vert has written an extraordinarily clever study of a jealous 
woman,”--Dai’y Mail, 

“ Tha plot is well conceived and well carried out. Anthony Vert may be con- 
gratuiaced on having written a clever novel.” —Daily Telegraph. 

*a remarkably clever book..,... There is no disputing the ability with which 
the writer handles her eahject. LI say her subject, becuse the minuteness of the 
tonches and the odd forcible style in which this brilliant book is written pomts 
to it being the work of a female hand. The hook is an eminentlv readable one, 
and it is never dall for a minute ’’°—Mr. DouGcias SLapEn iv the Queen. 

“ As the study of a jealous sonl, ‘The Green Pase:on’ is a great success, and 
psychological students will be delighted .....The tragedy which forms the de- 
nonement of this story is of such_@ nature as to pre‘lade our doing more than 
remotely alloding to it. The author has portrayed an exceedingly risky situa- 
tion.”— World, 





SECOND EDITION published this week. 


THE HYPOCRITE, 4, 2%zer3 Petlistic, Novel of 


Oxford and London Life. Crown 
8vo, art cloth, 28, 6d, Cover Designed by Ecotson Olarks, 


““One of the clever bovks of the day.”—Morning Post. 

‘* A remarkable book......Lifts the author out of tue common rut of novelists, 
and stamps bim ax a writer of power.””—London Morning. 

“A bri'liant book ..... Evidently the work of a young, powerful, and subtle 
bra:n.”— Morning Leader. 

“Tha story is thoronshly interesting. The wit and epigram of the writing 
sre nt to be denied, and altogether ‘The Hypoorite’ is so briliiant that it can 
only be fittingly compared with the * Green Ozrnation ' or ‘The Babo B.A.’”—Echo, 

A New Novel. 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAW, sy3°t. owes 


(Author of “ The Great Jekyll Diamond”), Orown 8vo, 3s, 63, 


“The story told is a powerful one; a tragic note pervades it, bat still there is 
a lightness and wit in its m tter which makes the bouk a very fascmating as 
well as eventful volume.” —London Morning. 

“The work is cleve ly conce:ved and carried ont with literary rxbility. There 
are numerous flashes of originality that lift the aythor above the ordinary 
commonplace.” —Public Opinion. 

**A very clever study of degeneration.”—Truth. 


M ADONN A Mi A and other Stories. By Crement 
5 Scorr. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“Fall of living, breathing human interest. Few writers possess the gift of 
hringing actual ex'stence to their charscters as does Mr. Seott, and in the 


pages of his newest book yon shall find tears and sniiles, and all the emotions 
ekilfully arranged and put in true literary fashiou.”—Pelican. 











SECOND EDITION JUST OUT. 


i LENO HYS BOOKE Written by Himsexr. 
DA ; s Illustrated by S. H. 
Sime, Frank Ohesworth, Alfred Bryan, and the Anthor. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
Is. ; cloth edition, Is. 6d. 
“Full of exuberant, harmless fan,”—Globe, ; 
** Page after page of genuine fan is reeled off by the great little man. You 


ust perforce scream with buge delight at his drolt sayings and writings,” 

* anita —Hull Daily News, 
“The spirit of burlesque and knockabout fun pervades the boo.” — 
“One long laugh from start to finish.” —L/oyd’s, —Morning Post, 


“* Bombshells of fun,””—Scotsman. | ; ‘ 
“Jr is brimful of hamour avd mirth-vrovoking sallies, There is not a dull 


page to ve found iu the book.” —Dundse Courier, 
THE POTTLE PAPERS. 5,'stcv ssurr’” thu: 


trated by L. Raven Hill, Second Edition now ready. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

** Humour that is genuine and spontaneous,”—Pail Mail Gazette, 

“*Who says the sense of humour is dead when we have ‘The Pottle Papers’? 
We can put the book down with the feeling that we have spent a very enjoyxble 
hour and langhed immoderately ‘The Pottle Papers’ will be in everybody's 
hands before lonz.”~St. James's Budget. 


A SOCIAL UPHEAVAL 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
© The plot is bold even to audacity; its development is always interesting, 
ieturesque, and, towards the close, deeply pathetic; and the purpose and method 


of the writer are alike admirable.”—Scoteman, 
LORD JIMM A Story of Music-hall Life. By Grorcs 
s Martin. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“(The book ia both humorous and dramatic.”—Outlook, 
*'The characters are +k'l'n ly depicted, aud the whole book is amusing and ins 
teresting "—Aberdeen Free Press. 
*** Decidedly clever’ will be the verdict of the reader on closing this book.” 
—Glasqow Citizen, 
“The book is vivaciously written, severa! of tha characters being human 
enough to look like studies from life.” —Shefield Telegraph. 








A Satirical Novel. By 
Isiporge G. ASscHER. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Crass Road. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0’S List 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Part I., 1766-1776, 
By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay” and “* The Early 
History of Charles James Fox.” 
8vo, lés. 

“ Nowhere are the contemporaneous events on both sides of the Atlantic which 
accelerate) the catastrophe more clearly brought out than in this volume, Here 
and there are brilliant sketches of men and manners, and terse epigrammatig 
sayings, recalling pages, and theee by no means the least effective, of the author's 
illustrious uncle.”—TIMEZS, 


Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY., 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW INTRODUCTIon, 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

*,* Inthe Introduction to this edition, Mr. Lecky, besides examining how far the 
experience of the last three years hax confirmed or disproved the general Principles 
lgid down in the book, devotes considerable epace to an appreciation of the work ang 
character of Mr. Gladstone, 

NEW AND CHEAPER RETSSURF | NEWAND CHEAPER REISSUR. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY OF THE RISE AND 

MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS TO; INFLUENOX OF TUE SPIRIL OF 

CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. crown] RATIONSLISM IN EUROPE, 2 

8vo, 123. vols, crown 8vo, 12s, 

















COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY, 


Compiled from thé Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, 
Vol. IV. From the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660~—1696, 
By MARGARET M. VERNEY 
With 11 Portraits and a SUBJECT INDEX to the Comp!eteWork. Royal vo, 21s, 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken from the 


Original by Una TarLog, With 13 Iuctratious by H. J. Ford Crown 
4to, 15s. net, [In @ few days, 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures 


delivered at the Koyal Institurfon in 1861 and 1863. By the Right Hon 
Professor F, Max MULLER. Cheap Reissue, 2 vols. crown 80, 10s. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By Suapworta 

H. Hoveson, Hon, LUD. Edin., Hon. Fejlow C.0.C. Oxford, Past President 
of the aristateiian Society, Autbor of * ‘Lime and Space,” © The Philosophy 
of Reflection,” &o. 4 vols. 8vo, 363. net. 


THE TESTING OF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
A Text-took for the Engi:cering Laberstory and a Oollecrion of the Kesults 
of Experiment. By Wittiaw CawrnoRNE Unwin, F.R.o., M.Inst.C.E., 
hon.M.Inst.M.E., Professor of Engineering at the Central Technical 
Colezve of the Oity and Gnilds of London Institute. Second Edition, 
hevised and Enlarged. With 5 Plates and 188 Illustrations and Diagrams 
in the Text, 8vo, 16s, net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AND IN®RGRAL CALCULUS AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Ky ©, GLANVILLE TaYLor, M.A., B.Sc., Mathematical Lecturer of University 
Ovllege, Nottingham. Crown 8yo, 93, {Iit a few daye. 


“ 9 
MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR 
KVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. By the Rev. B. W) itanpo.rg, M.A. 
Principat of the Theclogical College; Hon. Caron of Elv; Examming 
Chaplain to the Loid Bishop of Lincoln. Orown Svo, 6s, [Jn a few days. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD IN ART. With some 
Account of the Artistis Treatment of the Life of St. Jobo the Baptist. By 
Este.uy M, Horny. With 10% Ilustrations, crown Svo, 10s, net. 

IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. By L. B. 
Watrorp, Author of “Mr, Smith,’ ‘Leddy Marget,” &c, Cheap Keiseue, 
crown Svo, 23 6d. [In @ few days, 





THE SILVER LIBRARY (Two New Volumes). — 
THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE (The Alps). By 


LESLIE STEPHEN. With 4 Illustrations, Cueap Reissue, crown dvo, 3s, 6d. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By S. Levert-Yeats, 


Author of “ The Honour of Savelii,”” Cheap Reissue, crown &yo, 3s, 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1899, Price 6d. Conreyts :— 
ane Ee mys E. Toe THE FIRST LORD AND THE LAST 
an narew Lane. Gps. 4-2. ‘f , 
A JFARMEWS | YEAR.—VI. he e,| t -S ee 
ider Haggard. ‘ 
A DEVON WIFE. By Arthur 1,/8% THOMAS BODLEY, 
Salmon. Jennett Humphreys. 
THE GREAT LEITER WRITERS. 
By 8. G. Tallentyre. II,—-Lady Mary AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 
Wortley Montagu. | Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, & Bombay: 





By Miss 
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READY MONDAY, JANUARY 30th. 
THOUSANDTH NUMBER 


BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1899. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Price 2s. 6d, 








OUR FATHERS. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ, No. LXXII. 
With Poems by NEIL MUNRO and MOIRA O’NEILL. 


THE HEART OF DARKNESS. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 


SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER, II. 
By Right Hon. Sir J. KR. MOWBRAY, Bart., M.P. 


FROM THE NEW GIBBON. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE MUHAMMADANS. 
By HUGH CLIFFORD. 

UNDER THE BEARD OF BUCHANAN. 


ROMANCE OF THE MINES: Californian Gold 
Discoveries. 
THE GIFT OF FULFILMENT. 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
TANTE LOTJE. 
JAMAICA: an Impression. 
By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 


A BIRTHDAY LETTER Of APOLOGY. 
By EDWARD A. IRVING. 


MADONNA OF THE PEACH-TREE, 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


ANNO BDOMINI., 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. 
4 LETTER FROM SALAMANCA, 
By Lieut.-General Sir HENRY BRACKENBURY. 


THE SWORD OF CORPORAL LACOSTE. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 


& VAGABOND POET. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


WILDFOWL-SHOOTING IN THE HEBRIDES. 
By GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 


THE LOOKER-ON :— 
**Maga’s” Thousandth Number—The Lesson of the Mada- 
gascar Papers—The Russian Peace Proposals—The 
Bishops and their too Priestly Priests—Mr. Lecky on 
Mr. Gladstone: and the Boehm Story. 


A NOTE ON EASTERN POLICY. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
DEMANDS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE’S 


LOOM; or, Five months before the Mast on a Modern Steam 
Cargo-Boat. By Harry VANDERVELL. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


POPULAR 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


IN THE NIGER COUNTRY. By 


Haroip Biypuioss. With 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK 
OF GEOLOGY. By Professor Coartrs Larworts, LL.D., 
F.R.S., &c., Mason College, Birmingham. Founded on Dr. 
Page's “ Introductory Book of Geology.” With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. | 





LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S LIST. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT. 


Edited by the late Earl of Surrotx and BrErxsHixe, 
Heviry Peex, and F. G. Artato. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 
buckram, £1 10s. net per volume; half-morocco (by Zaehns- 
dorf), £2 2s. net per volume; full crushed Levant niorocco 
(by Zaehnsdorf), £3 3s. net per volume. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Edited 
by C. S. Couman (Sub-Editor of “The Encyclopaedia of 
Sport’) and A. H. Wrnpsor. With Contributions by various 
hands. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 500 pp., 2s. 6d. 


. “The publishers are modest about their first number, but we are astonished 
to find it so goéd.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“« 4 complete sportsman’s ‘ Whitaker,’”— Westminster Gasette, 

“No hander book of reference could be obtained.”—County Gentleman, 

“This very handy work.” —Field, 

**Eminently useful.”—Sketch, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY. 
SALMON AND SEA TROUT: How to 


Propagate, Preserve, and Catch Them in British Waters. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Herspzrt Maxwett, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S. With Illustrations by Mrs. Graham-Moir, E. T, 
Bennett, the Author, and others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,® Also 130 numbered Copies on Large Paper, £1 Is. net. 
Four Full-page Coloured Plates of Salmon Flies have been 
specially prepared by Mr. Griggs from Drawings by Mrs. 
Graham-Moir. 


JEROME CARDAN (1501-1576): a Bio- 
graphical Study. By W.G. Waters. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“We congratulate Mr. Waters on this interesting and carefal biography of a 
strange fivure—one of the strangest in the history of European culture and 
science, The work is most thoroughly done, being entirely based on original 
sources, and impressing the reader by its exactness and scholarship.” —Spectator. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MANY CARGOES.” 
SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacoss. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“« The stories are all good; not an indifferent one in the whole lot.”"—Puneh, 


THE MESS DECK. By W. F. Saannon. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** We have been waiting for a long time for a writer who can make a blue- 
jacket teil a story in a bluejacket’s langnage. He has arrived at last, and Mr. 
W. *, Shannof is the man.’’— Pall Mall Gazette, 

“For pure comedy Jimmy Twelves’s echeme for baffling the experimentalising 
captiin in ‘Bare Navy.’ and the ‘Adventure of the Leadivg Hands,’ need not 
feur compatison with Mr. Kipling’s ‘Soldiers Three.’ ‘This little book, in fine, 
deserves to be ‘crowned’ by the Navy League.”—Spectator, 


MAM’ZELLE GRAND’MERE: a Frivolity. 
By Firing. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 


“ The little sketch, light as thistledown, 1s essentially readable. It reveals no 
problems, suggests no speculations, but has a certain grace and ‘go’ of its own 
which are dificult to define.” —Manchester Guardian, 

“* A charming little book.”— Literature, 

** Andacious and lively,” —Standard. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY: an 
Idyll of the Welsh Mountains. By Joun Finnemoge. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


“Not since the publication of Mr. Blackmore’s ‘ Maid of Sker' have we ob- 
served any sketch so racy as that of Morris of Bryncrwn......A capital story.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


MARIE DE MANCINI: a Romantic History 
from the French of Madame Soratz Gay. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

“As a picture of the Court of Louis XIV. it is excellent.”—Literature. 


A KING OF SHREDS AND PATCHES: a 


Novel. By Entty Pearson Finnemorse, Author of “ Uncle 
Isaac’s Money,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*' As a study in country life this delightful story reminds us frequently of Mr. 
Hardy’s most artless, and yet artistic, pastoral epizodes. The book is fuli of 
striking sketches of character, made to live by the fewest possible touches, and 
yet admirably convincing.” —St. James's Gazette, 


IN THE WILDERNESS OF THIS WORLD: 
a Novel. By Gerauprne Hopeson. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“A book marked by unusual qualitios of insight and sympathy..,...sketched 
with admirable forte and clearness.””—Manchester Guardian, 








London: LAWRENCE and BULLEN (Limited), 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, W.O. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND GO.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON PAGE ROBERTS. 
On February 1st.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 


Canon Resideutiary of Canterbury ; 
Author of “ Law and God,” “ Reasonable Service,” “ Liberalism in Religion,” &. 


THE WAR IN CUBA: 


The Experiences of an Englishman with the United States 
Avmy. By JOHN BLACK ATKINS, M.A. With Four Maps and a 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. [Immediately, 


Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘The Way of a Maid,” “Oh, what a Plague is Love,” 
‘*The Handsome Brandons,” &c. 
Spectator.—* Fresb, unconventional, and poetic...... Biddy O’Connor is not an 
ordinary girl, any more than Miss Katharine Tynan is an ordinary writer.” 


THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of “ The Fall of a Star.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


yor FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling, Contents :— 


Tax Quseen’s Twin. By Miss Sarah) A Summer Trip to CumnesE THIBET. 
Orne Jewett. By Mrs. Archibald Little. 


Tae ErcuincHaM Le1TeRs.—XXXVL.- | Sentiment anv “ FeuLtn’.” By M. E. 
XLIV. 








Francis, 


Litrte Hottanp House. WESTERN PRECURSORS OF DauTs. By 


A West-Country Wit. By Sir Robert} iss Eleanor Huli. 
Edgcumbe, Tue Humours OF Scnoon Inspxcrion. 
THe Frying Squapron. By E, and H,| Lirtte Anna Marx. Chaps.6-10. By 
Heroa. 8. R. CrocKetr. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“KING CHARLES THE MARTYR.” 
Two Hundred & Fiftieth Anniversary. 


New Kdition of the “ETKON BASILIKE, 


With Preface to Prove the Royal Authorship by 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Bound in Red Cloth Inscribed with the King's Initials 
and Crown and the word “REMEMBER.” 
Price 5s. Orders to be sent to the Publishers, 


Messrs. PARKER & Co., 6 Southampton Street, Strand, London; 
AND AT OXFORD. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
FEBRUARY. ° 


Epvucatine THE LIBERALS—LORD ROSEBERY AXD HOME-RULB, 
France Since 1814—(I.) By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
New Ligut on MARLOWE anD Kyp. By Frederick S, Boas, 
NEWFOUNDLAND’s OPPORTUNITY. By Beckles Willson. , 
A Prime MiINIsTER AND 4 CHILD-Wire. By The Right Hon. Professor 7, 
Max Miller. : 

THe LiperaL Party anv Locat Verto. By Frederick Do!man. 
Tae War Game ty Sours Arnica. By Morley Roberts. 
A New Nove.ist: Avsert pu Bors. By Richard Davey. 
THe CommercuL Furvre— 

(1.) InrTERNaTIONAL STRUGGLE FOR Lirz. By Brooks Adams, 

(2.) THe COMMERCIAL SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEs, By Benjamin Taylor, 
Tue UniiEp Irish Leacue in County Maro, By An Irish Unionist. r 
BotTier’'s “ Lire or Sir G. Pomeroy Couyer.” By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
DanecEroos Trapes. By H. J. Tennant, M.P, 
SetrLine Day, By Geoffrey C. Noel. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


“T found it quite as absorbing as a very good novel,” 
—T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in the Graphic, 1898, 
** A book which no student of our Far Eastern policy can afford to miss,” 
—Morning Post, 1898, 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. One Guinea. 
The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine, 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable. Send for 


List No. 167. wrITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Heap Orrice—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 
and THOMAS DIXON, 195 OXFORD STREET, W, 


Or GUINEA CRUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND 
fed ATHENS, on 8.Y. ‘ ARGONAUT,’ 8,254 tons, h.-p. 4,000. Organised by 
Dr. LUNN and Mr, PEKOWNE, Also extended Ornise, including Constanti- 
nople, &c.; Lecturers, the Bishop of Worcester and Sir Charles Wilson. Tho 
weather in the Mediterranean this season is excellent. 


The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles, 
Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s, extra. 


Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Huston, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES, 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of th ROYAL MAIL STHAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 














Return ticket, London, 








1848, 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





INVESTED FUNDS ws oe eee owe «£83, 000,000 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ,2" 5°zen 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dmner Wine, The quality 


= 
| HE UNION BANE 0of 

AUSTRALIA, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID 1N RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS 


LIMITED. 


ANEW LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES, 





of this wine will be found — to lds, 8s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will bs 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 98, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carviage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines teil us there is no Olaret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are yranted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonics ot Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCHS are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for ovllection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. —— 


IRKBECKEK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED §51, 
SUUTHAMPTON BKLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on LEPOSITS, repayabie on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 
post-free. 








Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Pad-up Capital +. 21,300,000 WOKKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
i, ee 750, 
Reserve Liability of Prop 8,000,000 FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
64 COKNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
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THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


NEW POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION. 
Grown 80 6*. each, Bound in red cloth, with Cover Design by A. A. TUKBAYHE. 
the Ordeal of Richard | The Tragie Comedians 

Feve el Evan Harrington 

Rhoda Fleming The Amazing Marriage 
sandra Belloni One of our Conquerors 
Vittoria Lord Ormont and his 
Diana of the Crossways Aminta 
The Adventures of Harry |The Shaving of Shagpat 





Richmond Short Stories 
Beauchamp’s Career An Essay on Comedy 
The Egoist Poems. 2 vols. 





ODES IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE SONG OF 


FRENOM HISTOKY. Crown $vo, ouckram gilt, 6s. net. 


SELECTED POEMS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
«, volume whica abounds in imaginat.ve vision as well as intellectual 
streneth.—-Standard. 


POCKET EDITION OF SELECTED POEMS. Priated 


on Hund-made Pager, »nd beunu in buif-ve.inin, 68. net 





OONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Edited by G. LAURENOE GOMME, F.S.A, 


Crown 8vo, Sz. 6d., cloth; handsome gilt extra, 5s. Oovers designed 
A. A. TURBAYNE, seeded 

In this serie, designed to be of educationa! as well as literary interest, each 
yolome is atcomp-nied by an introduciion, which shortly states ths ev.dence for 
the historical events dealt wich in the story, and describes how far the aathor 
bas departed from and how far adhered to real history. It also describes tre 
co-tumes, weapovs, aud otver characteristics of the period, the places and 
bnildings referred to, and gives such biographical part.culars of the characters 
who appear vefore the reader as may be necessary to elucidate the story and 
its trearment. 
se Illustrations of all the principal features are given, which include reproduc- 
tious of royal aud hi-torical signatures, coins, seals, and heraldic devices, 

The following volumes are now ready :— 


HAROLD: the Last of the Saxons. 
THE CAMP OF REFUGE. By Caries Macraruane. 
READING ABBEY. By Cuarues Macrarane. 
“WESTWARD HO!” By Cuagues Kinasuey. 


“4A classics) elition......a marvel of cheap and excellent book-making...... 
Kinasley’s romance is made not less bat more romantic by the admirable 
apparatus with which it has been enriched.” —Literature, 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. By 


Hewrr Canot Lopgr. Complete in 2 vols., nearly 200 Tilustrations, 32a, 

“éTye Story of the Kevolution’ «s told by Mr. Lodge is not only a stirring 
record of the Colonial rising, but also an impressive demonstration of the piace 
which she American R-volution occupies in the democratic movement. ‘The 
Meaning of the Ameri an Revolution’ is the most powerfal and elnquent piece 
of interprerative history we rave read for ma: yaday. Learning, imparti lity, 
clear vision, generositt, the’ historic sense, and very often eloquence, distinguish 
Mr. Lodge's book,” —Daily News, 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. 


Wanvet1, LL.D, F.L.S., &., Ausher of “ The Budabism of Tibet.” Witb 
over 100 lliustrations by A. D. MoWormick, the Anthor, and others, and 
from Pnotographe, and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s 
“Nothing of importsnce has been written on this country since Hooker’s 
Journals, and Major Waddeil clatms to bave got nearer to Mount Everest than 
any European since Hooker.”*—Literature. 
*M»jor Waddell has written one of the most interesting and valuable of 
recent books on Hima:ayan travel.”—Daily News, 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND JAMAN. 


By Richard AUSTIN FreEMay, Aovlo-Gesmau Boundary Commirsiiuer of 
theGold Coast. With «bout 100 Ilartrations an1 2 Maps, deuy 8vo, £1 1s. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By Malle. Buazz 


re Bury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD : 


Essays. By Henry kK, Keeusrer, Author of * How to xisien to Music,” &o, 
Crown 8y0, 6s. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMOCRACY. By 
Epwis LavRENCE &ODKEIN. Large crown 8vo, 68. net. 
“No more interesting volume has litely been published than Mr, E. L, 
Godkin’s ‘ Unforeseen Tendencies uf Democracy.’*—Litsrature, 


NEW VICEROY OF INDIA, 


BY_THE A 
PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST—JAPAN, CHINA, 


KORAA, By the Right Hon. GrorGe N. Corzon, M.P, With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


Cowpiled under the direction of J. G, SaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.3. Crown 8¥0, 
half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. Prepared 


Under the direction of J. G. BartuoLomew, F.R.G.S_ In half-morocvo, gilt 


top, Lis. 

“ It is tolerably safe to predict that no sensible traveller will go to India in 
fature without providing himself with ‘Constubie’s Hand Atlas of India,’ 
Nothing half so useful bas been cons for many years to help bota the traveller 
in India and the student at home.”—Athencum, 


By Lorp Lyrron, 














MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


“1812.9? 
NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. 


By VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


With 50 Illustrations from the Anthor’s Pictures, and an Introduction 
by Richard Whiteing. 1 vol., da, (Nezt week. 


MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Grange 


@’Arquien, Que-n of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, 1641—1716. By K. 
Wa tiszewsx!, Author of ‘‘ Peter the Great.” Trauslated by Lady Mazy 
Loyyv. With Portrait, 1 vol., 12s, net. 

Mr. W. L. Courter, in the Daily Telegraph.—“ M. Waliszewski’s book is ono 
of those somewhat rare studies ia the byways of history wuich is of reai value, 
He constructs a scene out of a tew sentences in a currespoadence; he makus & 
character out of stray reforexces in contemporary chronicles, But the sosues 


are vivid and the characters live.” 
A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO (MOGREB- 
ay ma By KR. B. CunninGuame Gaauau, With a Portrait, 1 vel. 
vo, 9s. 

Literature. —“It is his fine literary taste and wide knowledge which lend a 
ebarm ‘o all that Mr. Graham writes, and makes bis latest wo: k such pleasant 
révdng. No one wo» takes the voiume up wilt find it essy to lay it dowa with- 
out re-ding it from cover tocover. His descriptions, both of persons and places, 
are singularly vivid and picturesque. With the simplest means he often pro 
duces au ineffaceable impression.” 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAM- 


PAIGNS, By Bicaasp Harpixe Vavis. Profuseiy Iliusirated, 1 vol, 
7s, 6d. net. (Nert week, 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pie 


Pasouini. Abridged and Translated by Paut Srivester. Illustrated with 
numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and vocuments, 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 163, 
Daily Telegraph.—* The quality of the book makes it bright and not toe 
eerivus resdiug, while at the came time it gives ns @ faithful preseatment of 
one of the most picturesque and tragio figures of history.” 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By James FitZMavgics-KEuty. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. (uiieraturcs vi the 
Worla, Voi V.) 

Speetator.—The work before us is one which no studest can heuceforth neglect 
if he weuld keep his knowledge of Sp-uish ap to date, The style is marked and 
fall of piquanoy, the phrases dwell in tue memory.” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality— 


The West. Sy Water A. Wrcxorr, Author of “The Workers—Tho 
East.’* With Lilastracions, 1 vol., 3+, uet. 


CAN WE DISARM? By J. MoCase and 


Georers Darren. 1 vol., 2s. 6d. 
St. James's Gazette.—“ Well worth reading, not only on account of its criticism 
of the disarm~ment echeme, but also for the intellixent way in which its facts 
are marshalled.” 


The Newest Novels. 
RED ROCK. By ‘i’. Netson Pace: Illustrated, 


I vol., 68, 

Daily Mail. —“ One cannot read this novel without being deeply impressed b: 
its sterling ‘iterary beauties and its buman interest. It is tender, mellow, an 
Ph exhsling the favour of all that 1s best and most admirable in American 

fe,” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Extizazeru 


Rosrns (0, #, Kaimand), 1 vol., 63. [Third Impression, 
Wiener Tageblatt —* The latest female portrait in English liter ture for 
whion you may with coufidence propkery a niche in the gallery of the immortals 
is contained in ‘ The Open Quetinn’ The London press has, with no justifica- 
tion, traced in ‘The Open Question’ the influence of Iosen; the ouly thing 
that Etizabeth Robins his in common with Ivsen is her courage to approach as 
an artist the profoandest. problems of life.” 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Harom Freperic. 


1 vol., 63, (Second Impression. 


Accdemy.—“ Admirable the work is in uiany a passage of humour and tender- 
ness ; triumphastin many 4 stroke of technique.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


*y MaxwELt Gray. 1 vol., 6s. {Third Impression. 
World,—*‘ There is something of the old-time care and finjxb, and of the old- 
time pathos, nbout the story which is particularly attractive, There is un- 
éoubtedly a charm abont the bonk that cannot well be resisted.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Heyrvy James. 


1 vol., 63, [Second Impression. 
Pall Mall Gazetts—"“Thers are tears and langhter, trazedy ano comedy in 
*Tbhe Twe Masics,’ and over each that third and rarer magic,—the name:ess 
grace and puwer of Henry James’s style.” 


THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. By C. J. 


CurcuisFe-Hrye, New and Cheaper Eiition, 1 vol., 3s, 6d, 


THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris. 1 vol., 6s. 


Dei'y News.—** There are brilliantly entertaining scenes m the book, which is 
from first to ‘ast an excelicht example of this writer's dexte:uus Mandliag of 
obaracter and situations.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassanpra VivartA. 1 vol., 6s. 


Daily Telegraph. —" No ove wo reads these passages, in which the life of the 
spirit is so Ccowpetely described, can doubt for an iastant that the aathor is 
laying bare ber soul’s attebingrapby. The hook is simply and quietly writtan, 
and gains in ferce from its clear direct style. Every page, every descriptive liae, 
bears the stamp of tratb.” 











ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THIRD EDITION, REVISED, Feap. 8vo, is. 6d. 


PSALMS OF THE WEST, 


“ Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’”. 
—CHEIsTIAN WorRLpD. 
“We have in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable 
beautiful sentiments.”—CuristTian LiFe. 
“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the 
paths still to be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it.” 
—ManoueEstTer Examiner. 
“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘scripture’ approach the excellence of the little 
volume which bears the above title......The author is deeply imbued with modern 
scientific conceptions of the universe, and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual 
philosophy He is a most sympathetic observer of men and nature......His plea is for 
the unity of the spirit amid all the varieties of opinion...... We can unreservedly 
commend the volume te ministers who seek to —— their lectionary from modern 





writers, and the more meditative of our readers will be 


quiet hour.”—InquirgE. 


glad to have such a book for a 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, 


New York, and Bombay. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. 


Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


undeubted! 4 the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 


untrue, an 


he regretted to eay it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he bad 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—“ Is prescribed by scores of <a practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not pe a want and fill a place. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S nner nang 


Jaa Oaytain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA COLICS 
CAUTION.—None genuine «ithont the words *‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN Is OHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelmmg Medical Tertimony accompanies each bottle, 


Is 
RHEUMATISM, &. 


SoLe Masvracturer—J. T. DAVEN POBT, 83 Gt. Russell St., W.0. 


In Bottles, 1s, 144.,2s. 9d., 48. 6d- 





EXTRACT FROM 


WILLIAMS & NORCATE’S NEW LIST. 


Now Ready, 6a, 6d. 
AN OUTLINE OF THB 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Taraslites, and other Aids to the Explanation of 
the Old Testament. 

ky E. KAUTZSCH, 
Professor of < tr ot at the University of Halle. 

Eeprinted from the “‘ Supplement to fhe Translation 

of the Old Testament.” 

Edited by the AUTHOR. 

Trunslated by JOHN TAYLOR, D.Lit., M.A., &o, 
*' As to matter, it is the work of a scholar whe is 
not afraid of results suggested by fair research, but 
who never grasps at novelties merely for the sake of 
originality. In style and language the book reads 
more like an original than a translation; an original, 
tod, which in its terseness of expression has escaped 
tho prolts obscurity so communiy complained of in 

the writings of the author’s country.’ 

— Church Gazette, 


Just Pablished, crown Svo, 5s. 


FOR CHRIST AND THE TRUTH. 
By Rev. H. J. MARIYN. 

“* Thoughtfal endeavonrs to set forth the facts and 
trutbs of Christianity...... Mertamly thinks for him- 
sif and is a'ive to the inqniries and difficulties of 
the passing time.”—Literary World. 

“They give evidence of reading of the most recent 
theological and scientific literature, and are marked 
by considerable vigour in thought and expression.” 

—Glasgow Herald, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIET'A ST., COVENT GARDEN, Loypon; 
20 SocrH Freperice STREET, EDINBURGH; 
and 7 Broap Street, OxForp. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 








With Introduction by 
J. 8T LOE S8STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attrac- 
tive aud amusing book,” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithfal anecdotes,”” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, £,0, 








United Service Magazine. 
Contents, FEBRUARY. Price Two Shillings, 


Our Naval Heroes—VIII. Admiral The Lord Anson. 
The Karu or Licw¥reLp, 
The Innor History of Oervera’'s Sortie. 
H. W. *rson. 
A Point of Naval History, Admiral P, H. Coroms. 
The Three Enrigns, 'L.G. Oars Lavexron. 
The Admirais and the Navy in Orete. 
A Navat Orricer. 
The Chinese Army.—III E. H. Parker, 
Mancouvres of the XIV. German Army Corpa, 1898 
Maj -Gen, A, ¥, Turner, 0.B., R.A. 
Trained Scouts for Cavalry Reconnaissance, 
Captain E, A STOTHERD. 
The Royal Military Oollege i = ssi, and Now. 
olonel R. H. ROSsER. 
Europeans in the Moorish gaeten 
Bopveetr MEaxrm. 


London; William Cloyes and Sons, Ltd, 13 Charing 


rosa, & 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No, 264, FEBRUARY, 1899, 


Tue Presewt Onisis IN THE OnHURCH OF 
Eva.and, By the Right Hon. Viscount Halifax. 
RirvaLisMm AND DISESTABLISHMENT, By George 
W, E. Rasseil, 

Some Prarn WORDS anOUT THE T6AR’S New GosPra 
or Prace. By Sir Heary Howorth, K.0.Lu.,M P, 

W.r as THE Supreme TeetT OF NatiONaL Vacor. 
By H. B Wratt. 

ae “a1i-Briris Casux System. By Archibald 8S. 

ara, 

Seetcees Mave ww Grruany. (Conolading Article, 
Part lL) By Mrs Blyt 

— BgsconsyisLp’s NOVELS By Walter Frewen 





mu 8 Ew Psy¢nonocr. By Dr. 8t. George Mivart, 


Ow THE Maroxica oy Farwzas. By 0. D. E. Fortnum. 

Tax Lonnpon Watrr SUPPLY: aN ANSWER. By 
Arthur Shadwell, 

INTERNATIONAL FisHERY LEGISLATION. By Pro- 
fessor Otto Petterseon, 

Tse Prevention or Coysumprion. By J. G. 
Sinclair Coghill, M.D., Senior Physician, Ventnor 
Hospital. 

LineRtyY OF THE PRess ix Franox, By J. P. Wallis, 
E itor of the Stute Trials Reports, 

FLORENTINE GARDENS In Marcu. By the Hon. 
Kmily Lawle-s. 

NEGLECTING oUB CusToMERS: a Postscript. By 
Miss Agnes Lambert. 


London; Samursoyx Low, Magston and 0o., Limited, 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 t ines Street, and 57 Obaring Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
LowESst Current Rates. 
Libera! and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of al) Liability. 
Electrio-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
W. 0. MAODONALD, 
F. B, MACDONALD, 





Joint 
Secretaries. 





ae 


The French rights on 
THE NEWFOUNDLAND SHoRE 


form a ques'ion which ia repay assuming an acut, 


stage, Sir Oharles Dilke, M.P., who had oharg, of 
the matters in dispute, when at the Foreign Offic, 
has written a lacid stat-ment of the whole subject, 
which appears in the FEBRUARY number of 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NEt, 





CONTENTS. 
An Original Etching. Frontispiece, 


“The Pipes of Pan.” ADRIAN Ross, 
Ilustrated by Arthur H. Buckland, 


The Wreck Shoal. E. and H. Hynoy, 
With Illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. 


‘Love is the Key”: a Triolet. 
The late GLEESON WHITE, 


European Military Ballooning. 
LMARD and R. BLATHWAYT 
ame... ria Photographs, 


Coursing. 
Full-page Illustration by George Roller, 


An Artistic Nemesis. 
ELLEN THURNYOROFT FOWLER, 


Reminiscence. OuIvE Custance, 
Illustrated by H. Cole, 


Naval Heroes in Westminater Abbey. 
Part II, E. T. MOBRAY SMITH, 


Forza del Destino.” 
WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR 


Newfoundland. 
The Rt. Hon, Sir CHARLES DIEKE, &.P. 


The Wooing of Aminta. 
ARIE L. VAN VORST, 
With Illustrations Ps A. O. Hartrick. 


Venice. C. JeuF Swarr. 


The Ship: her Story. —IV. 
- OLARK RUSSELL, 
With Illustrations by an C. Beppings Wright. 
The Skirts of Chance. —IV. The Green 
Brougham. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
With Llustrations a g thers Oraig. 
Suppressed Plates. 
GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, 
With Reproductions of the Plates, 


The Silver Skull. Chaps 17-18. 
8. R. OROCKETT. 


Qld Memories: Lord Roberts’ Capture 
of Kabul. Gen. Sir HUGH GOUGH, G.O.B., V.0. 
With Portraits, llustrative Sketches, and Plane. 


From a Cornish Window 
A. T. QUILLER-COUCE. 


Humours of the Month. 





Brquititely Illustrated by the Leading Artists, 





OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., London, W.C. 
ASTOR COURT BUILDING, New York. 





READING CASES FOR THE 


SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. each, 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookéeller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future the Impex to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday tn January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or fromthe Office, at 1/6 each, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


; UBLISHED WORK. 
CARLYLE S BITHeRTO UNP LIS = 0 


ssion Now Ready. 


re 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NOTED PERSONS AND 
EVENTS IN THE BEIGNS OF JAMES I. AND CHARLES I. _ By 
THOMSS CARLYLE. Edited, with an Introduction, by ALEX. CARLYLE, B.A. 
iy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Siiord says ‘—‘‘His astonishingly vivid presentation of striking 
wersonalities, his deep-seeing observations of character, and his Keen discern- 
ment and effective exhibition of public thought and sentiment in times of 
terrible perplexity and distress. It would have heen a thousand pities if 
manuscripts containing such passages had been aliowed to remain unpublished.” 

“A MARVELLOUS PIECE OF WORK.”—Daily Telegraph. 
THE EXPLORATION OF THE NIGER. Personal 
Narrative of Lieut. HourstT, Commander of the 180 96 Expedition from 
Timbuktu to Busa. With Maps of Route, and 100 Illustrations from 
Photographs taken by Members of the?Expedition. Translated by Mrs. 
ARTHUR BELL (N. D'Anvers). Demy 8vo, 24s. 

The Daily Chronicle saya :—‘‘ Lieut. Hourst succeeded in accomplishing what 
po man did before him, and what no man_will certainly attempt after him— 
the navigation of the entire course of the Niger . . . without losing either 
a man or a launch without firing a single shot, without causing the 
death of a single human being. It is an achievement of which the nation that 
counts him amongst her sons may be justly proud ; it is a fact which places the 
author of it in the first rank of African explorers. - Geographically and 
scientifically (he has) added greatly to our knowledge of the Niger. A most 
entertaining book. There is nota dry pageinit. Delightful reading.’ 


A WW DEC K TO THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. ’ 
CHINA IN DECAY. By Auexanper Kravussr. With 


21 Illustrations and 6 Maps. Démy 8vo, 12s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Mr. Alexis Krausse’s book does not contain one 
chapter that is not interesting from endtoend. Mr. Krausse knows his China 
a3 few men in England to-day know it. . . . ‘China in Decay’ is good from 
cover to cover, and we can cordially congratulate the author enits production.” 

-Black and White says:—‘‘ Mr. Krausse has written a very excellent and 
nnbiassed monograph. Fall of intelligent observations, painstaking and 
accurate research, and possessing for the student the invaluable adjunct of a 
bibliography. ‘China in Decay’ is a book which should be on the shelves of 
every student of politics, and should be kept for reference on the writing-table 
of every member of Her Majesty's Government.” 

A. D. BARTLETT’S “LIFE IN SHE 200.” 
Second Impression ina Fem Days, 

WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY: being an Account 
of the Habits, Food, M t, and Treat t of the Beasts and Birds 
at the ‘‘Zoo.” With Reminiscences and Anecdotes by A. D. BARTLETT, 
late Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens. Compiled and Edited by 
EDWARD BARTLETT, F.Z.S. With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes, and 
Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Times says -—“‘ All . . . . will find ‘ Wild Animals in Captivity ’ a delight- 
fn] volume, and Mr A. D. Bartlett a bookshelf companion of whose stories and 
recollections they will never tire.” 

COMPLETION OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS, 


EDWIN DROOD AND MASTER HUMPHREY’S 
CLOCK. With Introduction and Notes by AND&EW LanG, and the 
original Dlustrations and Woodcuts. Square crown 8v0, 6s. (Realy. 


REPRINTED PIECES (inciuding ‘Tne Lamplighter’s 
Story,” ‘*To be Read at Dusk,” ‘‘ Sunday under Three Heads,” &c.). With 
Illustrations and a General Essay on the Works of Charles Dickens, by 
ANDREW LANG. Square crown &vo, 6s. [Neat week, 


FIVE NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS”. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK,.”~—Pall Mall Gazeite. 
GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA. By Sexma Lacertor. 


Authorised Translation by LILLIE TUDEER. Crown &vo, 6s. 

The Datly Chronicle says:—“ It first appeared at Christmastide, 1891, the high 
and dry period of Swedish realism, and made a profound sensation. It was 
unlike anything that had yet appeared in Scandinavian literature. Bubbling 
over with enthusiasm for the beautiful and heroic, instinct with a juvenile 
freshness and vigour, giving the freest play to an exuberant fancy and a world- 
wide imagination, and abounding with wondrous adventures and masterly 
descriptions presented in a style of singular purity and nobility, it at once 
divided literary Sweden into two hostile camps, and has been the bone of 
critical contention in that country ever since.” 

The Pall Mali Gazette says:—‘*Gosta Berling’s is a subtle and complex 
character, strange in its issues, yet compelling you to feei that it is one of the 
root characters of humanity ; certainly a triumph of portraiture--not restrained, 
but névér inartistic. . . . Philosophy, then, there is in this book, and a firm 
drawing of character, and witha! a good story, or rather many of them. Thers 
isa pervading sense of a beautiful country in all its moods, and a pervading 
spirit of géntle, not enervating, melancholy. But beyond all this, or made up 
of all this and an instinct of what is beautiful which the author indubitably 
has, there is an effect of beauty very rare in modern works and this is one— 
which analyse all they can and ignore very little. A thing of beauty, in its way 
—and Keats has told us what that signifies.” 


A WRITER OF BOOKS. By Grorce Pasron, Author 


of “The Career of Candida,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Atheneum says :—“ A clever and interesting book, far above the average 
of current fiction.” 

The Morning Postsays:—“ ‘A Writer of Books’ is one of the least hackneyed 
nod strongést of recent novels.” 

the St James's Gazette says :~“‘ A very clever book.” 

Vanity Fair says:—*‘ A very delightful book . 
popular and widely approved.” 


MISCONCEPTION. By E. M. Faure-Watxer, Author 


af “ Angeline,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 
The Speaker says :—‘‘ The story is in many respects excellent, and undoubtedly 
interests the reader from beginning to end......well written......It introduces us 
to many delightful characters.” 


PASSION ROYAL. A Romance. 


Author of ‘‘ A Pagan Soul,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Acadenty says :—‘“‘ An Assyrian romance by the author of ‘A Pagan Soul.’ 
The story opens at the time of the siege of Bactria. . The sumptuousness 
of Nineveh has touched the writer's style, and his book is rich in colour.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The tale is reaily a romance of passion, the archwo- 
logical interest, carefully wrought up and stimulating as it is, being always 
subordinated to the human. It is ably writtén.” 


A CLOUD OF DAWN. By Awnre Vicror1a Durtrov, 
-Author of ‘' Theories,” “‘ Wisdom’s Folly,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Practical Socialism isthe theme of ‘ A Cloud of 
Dawn,’ and it is evident that the author is an earnest believer in the doctrine 
she preaches. . . The story is interesting and prettily written.” 

The Stafford Advertiser says :—‘* Miss Dutton has achieved no mean sticcess in 
presenting a type of Socialist at once virile and intellectual, without more than 
the merest suspieion of that theatrical posing which, alas! is so invariably 
associated with the Fabian heroes of fiction. The balance between that which 
is best in the Socialistic position and the stern British common-sense of the 
capitalist, who is withal a man of high character, is admirably maintained.” 











that is bound to be 


By Louis Vrnrras, 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH AND ON THE COAST 
OF THR CORAL SEA; being the Fxperiences an? Observatians of a 
Naturalist in Australis, New Gnines, and the Molnccas. By RicHaRD 
Sermon. With 86 Illustrations and 4 Maps, Super-roval 8vo. 21>. net. 


~ 
THE NATIVE TRIBES OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 
By Batpwim Spencer, M.A., Prof-ssor of Biology in the University of 
Melbourne; and F. J. Gitex, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of 
the Aborigines, Abce Springs, South Australia, With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Damy 8vo, 21s, net. 

DAILY MAIL.—“ since, of a!l the natural races known to anthropologists, the 
Australian is thé most interesting, it is not saying too much to describe their 
pe as the most important contribution to anthropology that has yet been 
writien.” 


THE VALLEY OF LIGHT: Studies with Pen and 


Pencil in the Vandois Valleys of Piedmont, By W. Basri Wors¥FoLp, 
Author of “ The Principles of Criticism.” Wilh Map. 8vo, 10a. net. 


VOLUME t. NOW KKADY, 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE, Edited, with In- 


troductions and Notes, by Professor C. H. Hexrorp, Litt.D. In 10 Monthly 
vols. Globe 8vo, 5», each vol. 
Vol. 1.—‘ Love’® Labour’s Lost,” ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” * Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
NEW EDITION, Crown &vo, 6s, 


GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 1874-1879. With 


a Portrait, and Map of the Counrry prepared under Ovolouel Gordon's 
supervision. From Original Letters and Documents. Edited by Gzrorcz 
Birxreck Hitv, D.O.U., LL.D. 
ST JAMES S GAZETTE.—“'the reoccupation ef Khartoum must inevitably 
direct attention once more to this remarkable volume, compiled from Gordon’s 
own lerters and dgenmsnts,” 


HOME LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS. Written by Aticz 
M. KaRLE in the Year 139. _Lilustrated by Photographs, gathered by the 
Author of “ Real Things, Works, and Happenings of Olden Times.” xtra 
Orown 8v0. gilt ten, Ss, 6d. net. 

TLLUST*ATED EDITION NOW READY 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. By James Lane Atusn, 
Au*hor of “A Kentucky -ardinal.” With Illustrations by Orsow LoweLL. 
Extra. “rown 80, gilt tep, 74. 6d net. 

GUARDIAN.—** One of those rate books that will hear resding many times.”* 


EURIPIDES AND THE ATTIC ORATORS: a Com- 


psrism, By A, Dovetas THomsos, M.A, D.Litt., Lecturer in Greek in 
the U siversity of Edigburgh. avo, 6s. net. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 


CAMBRLDSE. By WW. Rovské Baty, Crown Avo, 2s, 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. By 


RicHakp Lewis NETTLEsHIP. Kditad by G. K. Benson, of Kallio! College, 
Oxford. Extra Orown 8vo, 8. 6d. net. 


, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
FEBROARY. Price ls. 

Contents.—Vatva Hinem: THE ROMANCE OF a TurRKIsH Hanim. Chaps. 1-3, 
—THE AUTHOR OF THE T'HRFE MusKETEERS. By A. F. Davieson.~—GtFFoRD’s 
Grave.—Tur CoLtece at KuartToum, aND AFTER.—THE ARMY DocToR. By 
Osptsin Trevor.—Tne Press OF Paris.-A STRANGE ExP#RIMENT AND WHat 
Came or tt. Part II1.—DripLomacy anp JOURNALISM; A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
—Mr. Watrs-Drnton AND HIS Revinwtrs. By a Vountry Oonsin 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF No 450, FOR FEBRUARY, 1899. Prive ls. 
1, Tag Game anp THE CanpLe. By) 6. CoLoGye, THE ROME OF THE RHINE. 









































RHODA BROUGHTON. Chaps.| 7. Her DrsersvD ANTAGONIST. 
46, 8, Monte OLIVETO. 
2. Tae Berrorarp oF Naroreon:| 9, Leonora No. III. 


DESIRE E()LARY,QUEEN OF SWEDEN, | 10, A CasPTeR FROM ‘* KENILWORTH.” 
8. THE AWAKENING OF SERGEANT/ LI. Tue Vita WEDICI. 
LEDIARD 12. Hapry Hits In ORATORY. 
4, ASropy In THE Past. 13. Youne Apxgtt. By EGERTON 
5. For THE OAUSE, QASTLE. Chaps, 17-20. 

THE 


ARGOSY. 


Contants or No. 399, ror FEBRUARY, 1899. Price Is. 
Tae Tower GaRvENS. Ohap:. 6-S—“ In rae Beainnina "—A Famity Scanpat 
—GHosTs AND HeatinwG Vaters—Deap Sea Froir—THe Kine aGatnst ‘TREVOR 
—PopoLaR SUPERSTITIONS—Sonc~A STRANGE ExPrERIENCE—HzER KINDRED 


SPIRIT. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Pr'ce ls. 41, Annus! Kubscription, post-free, 16s, 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains :— 
The Fourth Instalment of F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel, 
VIA ORUCIS: a Romance of the Second Crusade. 
HAKNESSING THE NILE. By Ff ©. PeryFieLp. 
WHAT CHAKLES DIVKENS DID FOR CHILDHVOD. His Work in 
Education, By J. L. HuGHEs. 
An’ numerons other S‘orivs and Article: of General Interest. 


a> 
Sr. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated Price ls. Annual Snbscription, post-free, 12s, 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains :-— 
THE STORY OF BETTY. Chap.3 By OaroLtrw WELLS. 
Chaps. 7 and 8cf Grorcr A. Hentr’s New Story, THE SOLE SURVIVORS, 
And niimerons other gto rier for Cyilgren. 


JANUARY NUMBRR NOW READY 
REVIEW. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY 
kdited by I. ABRAHAMS and C.G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s, 6d. Annual Snircrip'tion, post-free, 11s. 

Contents, 
Tae Writincs OF ABU'L-Faray Foran | AN AR tare Text oF THE SCROLL oF 
Ipw Asap. By the Rev. G. Mar-| AntTrOvRUS. By I. Abrahams. 
golionth. = B. —— oF vane peneee 
Srrrirvan Posstercitres or Jopaism | WRITER AND PRINTER In Mantva, 
To-Day. By Miss Lily H. Montagu. | ,, By Prof. D. Kaufmann, 

e | Poetry — Wropping-Soxc, Hoswana, 
FortHrr REMARKS ON THE HEBREW) Hymn or Réeruce. By Miss Niua 
Worp 937. By the Rev. Prof. T. K. 


Davis, 

Obeyne, D.D. Avon Oram. By P. J. Hartog. 

S . . AN INTROPUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
Note on Cant. VII. 6. By the Rev. | LiITPRATURE OF THE Jews.—I. (cont) 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. | By Prof. Moritz Steinschneider. 

Hrsrew TrIrsAL NAMES AND THE | Four QvoTaTIONs FROM THE HEBREW 
PRIMITIVE TRADITIONS OF ISRAEL, Ben Sira. By Professor W. Bacher. 
By G. H, Skipwith, Oxiticat Notices. 
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BY PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 


THIS DAY, THIRD THOUSAND, post 8vo, 6s. net. 
With a Portrait of PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS: 


Preached before the University of Glasgow, 1873-1898. 
By JOHN CAIRD, DD., LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 


Contents :—What is Religion ?—The Likeness and Unlikeness of God’s Ways and Man’s Ways—Evil Working through Good— 
The New Birth—The Christian Way of Reconciling Man with Himself—Can Righteousness be Imputed?—Is Repentance ever 
Impossible?—The Reversal of Nature’s Law of Competition—Corporate Immortality—Lruth and Freedom—The Guilt and Guilt. 
lessness of Unbelief—The Relations of Love and Knowledge—The Measure of Greatness—The Profit of Godliness—The Spiritual 
Relations of Nature to Man—Art and Religion—Things New and Old—The Temporal and the Eternal—I'he Law of Heredity in the 
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Spiritual Life. 


“ This is perbaps the finest volume of Sermons iu modern English. The collection which mot seriously challenzas its pre-eminenca is Dean Ohurch’s ‘Haman 
Life and its Condisions ;’ and we are inclined t» rank the vaiume before us even higher than the sp'andid masterpieves of the Anygiivan divine.” —Record, ; 
“ This is, in a word, a noble volume, and it should receive from all religious m3n a warmth of welcome which bas been accorded but to very few selections of 


sermons published duriug the century.”—Literature. 


“* There shou!d be many, not often given to reading sermons, who will find this volume attract and hold thom.” —St, Jumes's Gazette, ' 

“If any sermons are bonght and read, surely these ought to bs. They dessrve to b» studied by all whose function is reaching, and they will be read with 
satisfaction by all whose minds have been exercised by questions of religion.”—Professor Marcus Dons, in the British Weekly. 

“ Fall of matured thought expressed in a form of rare cxceilence.””— Westminster Gazette 


THIS DAY, THIRD THOUSAND, post 8vo, 394 pages, 6s. net. 


UNIVERSITY 


ADDRESSES. 


On Subjects of Academic Study delivered to the University of Glasgow. 


By 


Principsl CAIRD. 


Contents :—The Unity of the Sciences—The Progressiveness of the Sciences—Erasmus—Galileo—The Svientific Character of 
Bacon—David Hume—Bishop Butler and his Theology—The Study of History -The Science of History—The Study of Art-The 
Progressiveness of Art—The Art of Public Speaking—The Personal Element in Teaching—General and Professional Education. 

‘‘The addresses are arranged in the order of their delivery. They discuss various high thomes and give evidence at every turn of courage of conviction and 


luminous ander-tauding of the trend of theught in the present age.”—Speaker. 


“The volume will be welcome to all readers who know the importancs of Principal Caird’s work, and who valae the utterance; of a m‘nd of a very high and 
rare o) der ov themes of perenuiul interest to all students of literature, science, art, and religion.” —Spectator. 


NEW EDITION, SIXTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, 6s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Principal Carrp. 


“A book rich in the results of speculative study, broad in its intellectual grasp, and haopy in its original »usgestiveness.”—Ldinburgh Review. 
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